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Edward I at Lanercost Priory 1306-7 


HE Priory of St. Mary Magdalene at Lanercost stands on 

the north bank of the river Irthing, about twelve miles east 
of Carlisle and close to the line of the Roman Wall. It was 
founded about 1165 by Robert de Vallibus, apparently in memory 
of his father, and had a prosperous but uneventful history down 
to the latter part of the thirteenth century. Then for about 
seventy years the priory became involved in the Scottish wars, 
and when things settled down again about the middle of the 
fourteenth century the canons were so much impoverished that 
the house remained small and obscure until the dissolution in 
1536-7... Among the disasters which befell the house during 
these troubled years were no less than four invasions by Scottish 
troops—the first in 1296, the second by William Wallace in 
1297, the third by Robert Bruce in 1311, and the fourth by 
David II in 1346. Twice the place was burnt down and twice 
pillaged, once the canons were forced to flee, and once they 
were locked up in their own cloister. 

But terrible though these destructive invasions were they 
were not the only misfortunes which fell upon the priory. In 
complaining of their poverty the canons attribute it not only 
to the depredations of the Scots but also to the prolonged so- 
journ there of Edward I and his court in 1306-7.2 It was this, 
as much as anything else, which brought the priory low and re- 
duced it to a place of comparative insignificance. 

Edward I paid three visits to Lanercost. The first was in 
1280 when he was on his way from Carlisle to Newcastle. ‘In 
that year’, says the Lanercost Chronicle, ‘on the eleventh of 
September, there came to Lanercost the lord Edward, king of 
England, and Queen Eleanor; and the prior and convent met 
them in copes at the gate. The king made an offering of a silk 
cloth.’* There is no evidence that he stayed at the priory. 
His second visit was in the summer of 1300 when he was on his 


1 Moorman, ‘ The Estates of the Lanercost Canons ’, in Transactions of the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Arch. Soc., N.S. xlviii, pp. 77-107. 

* Cal. of Docs. relating to Scotland, ii. 503, 508. 

® Chronicon de Lanercost, ed. Stevenson, pp. 105-6; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, 
1272-81, p. 396. 
* All rights reserved. 
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way to the siege of Carlaverock. ‘In that year’, says the 
Chronicler, ‘about the feast of St. John the Baptist, the lord 
Edward, king of England, with the high and mighty of England, 
came to Carlisle, the Lord Hugh de Vere being also with him ; 
and he made a stay at Lanercost, and the king went from there 
to Galloway as far as the waters of Grithe and took the castle 
of Carlaverock.’! On this occasion the king sent an oblation 
of 7s. to the high altar of Lanercost church by the hand of one 
of the canons, Henry de Burgh.? 

Edward came north again in 1306 reaching Newcastle-on- 
Tyne early in August. In September he made his way west- 
wards staying at Blenkinsop on the 16th, Thirlwall Castle from 
the 17th to the 20th, Denton from the 24th to the 28th, and 
reaching Lanercost on Michaelmas Day.* Ahead of the royal 
party went some officer whose duty it was to see that the houses 
in which the king was to sleep were properly cleaned. A small 
roll in the Public Record Office * contains an account of money 
spent on such preparation, e.g. 


‘Pro mundacione domorum apud Hautwysele_ . ‘ . iid. 
Item apud Thirlewall proeodem ° ‘ ; . iid,’ 


There is no mention of such cleaning being done at Lanercost 
but some work was done on strengthening one of the rooms ; 


and keys, hooks, and bars were bought : 


‘Item in clavis et croucis, bendis et aliis necessariis emptis pro camera 


domini W. de Bedewynda apud Lanercost, ac pro stipendio cuiusdam 
operantis . . . xd.’ 


Walter Bedwyn was presumably already installed when the 
king and his retinue rode up to the priory on 29 September. 
The party seems to have been a large one. In addition to the 
queen and other members of the royal family there were the 
various Officers of the household, including John de Drokensford, 
keeper of the wardrobe. Contemporary documents also men- 
tion the king’s chaplain, Luke Woodford * and his companions, 
and a canon of Hexham, Nicholas de Misterton. There were 
also two surgeons in attendance, Adam de S. Albano and William 
de Otewith ; two messengers, Ralph Turbervill and Thomas de 

1 Chron. de Lanercost, p. 194. 

2 Liber Quotid. Contrarot. Garderobae, ed. Soc. of Antiquaries, p. 40. 


3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, 1301-7, pp. 462-4 ; Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, 1302-7, 
p. 414; Chron. de Lanercost, p. 205. See also H. Gough, Itinerary of King Edward I, 
ii. 265. 

4 Exch. Accts. K.R. 369/1. The Wardrobe Expenses (ibid. 369/11) also indicate 
the arrival of a forerunner of the party, a bill being paid at Lanercost on 26 September 
(fo. 380). 

5 Luke Woodford was a Dominican friar who acted afterwards as confessor to 
Edward IT and was pensioned off in 1327 with an annual allowance of £40 (see P.R.O. 
Issue Rolls, 218/19, fo. 6 and 225, m. 3). 
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Hadfeld ; two porters, Reginald and William de Wodestok ; 
and two trumpeters, John of London and his son. All these 
are mentioned in various contemporary documents,! but in 
order to get some idea of the size of the household it is necessary 
to consult some such record as the Wardrobe Expenses for this 
year where a list is given of all those receiving wages at Lanercost. 
The list starts with seven valets of the king’s chamber and three 
garciones attendant upon Friar Luke. There follow 23 sumpters 
whose job it was to see to the packing and transporting of the 
household material since the king was constantly on the move. 
There were also two servants responsible for looking after the 
books, vestments, and ornaments of the chapel, four servants 
of the wardrobe, and 55 other servants connected with the 
kitchen, buttery, almonry, and other departments of the house- 
hold. In addition to these there were 45 sumpters ‘tam de 
robis et lecto regis quam de aliis diversis officiis hospitii ipsius 
regis’ and 22 grooms under the direction of Adam de Braye. 
Finally there was a huntsman, William de Blatherswyke, a 
man called John le Oterhunte, Richard Grey ‘ subhostiarius aule 
regis’ and his ‘aquarius’, Robert Paynlon, and five or six 
others whose positions in the household is not stated. 

This made a total of nearly 200 people to be accommodated 
in the priory, and the canons must have been put to great in- 
convenience. Even supposing that the canons were crowded 
into the smallest possible space it would still seem impossible 
to have found room for the entire party. The king and queen 
probably inhabited the Guest House (now part of the vicarage), 
and the more important members of the household may have 
been housed in the prior’s house and the western range of the 
cloister (now the Dacre Hall). But even allowing for the com- 
mandeering of large portions of the monastic buildings there 
must still have remained a number of men, as well as of beasts, 
for whom no accommodation could be found. For such it 
appears that wooden huts were erected, for the accounts reveal 
the purchase of large quantities of timber suitable for making 
into boards in Inglewood forest and in neighbouring woods.? 
There is also the record of a tent being bought from Thomas 
Brown for the use of the poulterer.* 


1506-7 





1 For Nicholas de Misterton and the two surgeons see Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/16, 
fo. 56; for Turbervill and Hadfeld, ibid. fos. 26, 56; for Reginald, ibid. fo. 1b; and 
for Wodestok, ibid. 369/11, fo. 39. Luke Woodford is mentioned in various docu- 
ments, e.g. ibid. 370/16. John of London and his son John, ‘ trumpatores regis ’, 
are mentioned in ibid, 369/16. 

*E.g. ‘Item, pro factura m. et quingentes bord’ in foresta de Ingelwode. . . . 


Item pro carriagio eorundem. . . . Item pro carriagio eorundem ad aquam de Eden 
et passagio ultra cictam aquam ’ (Exch. Accts. K.R. 501/22). 
‘Thome Broun pro i pavilone pro officio puletr’ . . . iiii!! xiii®, iiiit’ (ibid. 


370/14). 
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The party arrived at Lanercost on 29 September, not in- 
tending to stay very long at the priory. But the king was ill, 
and it almost immediately became apparent that the sojourn 
at Lanercost would be longer than had been anticipated. So, 
within a day or two of the king’s arrival, builders and carpenters 
were called in to adapt the place to the needs of the royal house- 
hold. The clerk-of-works was a man called John Neel who 
managed to get together a large number of workmen to under- 
take the necessary alterations. A roll entitled ‘Compotus J. Nel 
de diversis operacionibus factis circa cameras regis et regine et 
aliorum apud Lanercost anno xxxiiii eb xxxv’! gives a good 
deal of information about the work done. It begins with pay- 
ments to Alexander de Cardoil and John de Greistok, carpenters, 
working at 6d. a day from October 3rd to 9th. In addition to 
them there were five other carpenters, one builder with eight 
labourers, and 24 other workmen who were paid at the rate of 
2d. a day. Timber was bought in Denton wood from Lord de 
Moulton and Robert de la More for ceiling the king’s chamber 
and making a chimney. ° 

All this work was done in order to make the premises habit- 
able for the king and his household, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the royal party intended to stay longer than was 
necessary. On the contrary, it is clear that the king was anxious 
to move on and was already making preparations for the ac- 
commodation of the household at the Cistercian abbey of Holme 
Cultram in West Cumberland. During October work similar to 
that which was being done at Lanercost was in progress at Holme 
Cultram, and on 29 October the king paid £10 to the abbot for 
certain repairs undertaken ‘contra adventum regis’.? But it 
was not to be. The king’s illness made it impossible for him to 
go on, and the household was destined to remain still for some 
months at Lanercost. Meanwhile drugs were obtained to try 
to bring relief to the king. On 4 October John, servant to 
Master Peter the king’s surgeon, was sent into Carlisle to buy 
some herbs, and on 1 November Master Peter himself went to 
York for various medicines.* Messages were also sent to London 
and elsewhere and vast quantities of medicinal supplies were 
brought up to Lanercost for the king’s use.‘ But they were of 
little avail, and it became increasingly clear that the household 
must prepare itself to spend the winter at the priory. 

So the number of workmen about the place was increased. 
From 18 November to 12 December we find seventeen carpenters 
at work, seven of them at the comparatively high rate of 6d. a 
day and ten at 4d. The higher wages show that the work had 


1 Exch. Accts. K.R. 501/22. 2 B.M. Add. MSS. 37655, fo. 10. 
3 Ibid, fos. 9b, 10, 100. * See Appendix. 
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advanced from the unskilled labour of a gang of navvies to the 
more highly skilled work of joiners. Three days after these 
carpenters began their work Walter de Scardebourg was taken 
on as a master-builder with thirteen men working under him. 
Walter was paid at the rate of 8d. a day and his men at 4d. 
There was also a gang of labourers at a cheaper rate. Most of 
the men employed appear to have been local men, for among 
the carpenters we find such names as Laurence de Novo Castro, 
Michael de Cardoil, John de Greistok, Gilbert de Whilom, Thomas 
de Prodhough and Adam de Kentmere; among the builders 
Thomas, Michael, and Walter de Wetherhale, Hugh de Brampton, 
Robert and John de Schap, and John de Lanercost. 

In addition to all this work on the king’s rooms and the other 
buildings, special accounts were also kept of the work on other 
chambers. Much was done to improve the room, occupied by the 
queen. Timber was brought from Irthington and other places, 
and the work was entrusted to Walter de Scardebourg when he 
had finished his work for the king. One hundred and forty-six 
pieces of lead were bought and a certain plumber paid 2s. 6d. 
for the choosing and weighing of them, and there is a record of 
the purchase of ‘ white glass’ and ‘three iron windows’ from 
Thomas de Furneux for the queen’s chamber. Another room 
was prepared for Prince Edward and yet another for the king’s 
confessor, Friar Luke. Altogether £197 was spent by the clerk 
of the works, John Neel, the account being settled at Lanercost 
on 11 February 1307. 

The Journal of the Wardrobe! gives further details of the 
work done at Lanercost. From this we learn of regular pay- 
ments made to John Neel during November, December, and 
January. We read also of the payment of 10s to Geoffrey Baret 
for the cartage of lead from Brough-under-Stainmoor to Laner- 
cost for the roof of the king’s chamber. This was on 2 December, 
and on the 15th a glass window was bought from John le Verrer. 
In order that it might be properly fitted a lay-brother from 
Furness Abbey called Walter Glaswright was brought over and 
paid 20s. for his labour.2 A few days later Thomas de Rameseye 
was sent to Carlisle to bring a barge up the river Eden as far as 
Warwick Bridge,* and on 30 January a cooking-pot was bought 
from Ivo the Potter of Carlisle for the sum of 12s. 3d.‘ 
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? This is in two parts. The first part, from 27 July to 19 November, 1306, is in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 37655) and the second part, from 20 November 1306 
to 17 July 1307 is in the P.R.O. (Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/16). 

* Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/16, fos. 3 and 9. On fo. 3 is the entry: ‘ Fratri Waltero 
fratri converso de Abbatia de Forneux facienti vitreas et alias operaciones circa 
cameram regis, de dono regis, xxs’. On fo. 9 this lay-brother is called Walter 
Glaswright. 


3 bid. fo. 3. ‘ Thid. fo. 6. 
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Meanwhile there was a good deal of coming and going at 
Lanercost. Andrew le Treour was sent to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to buy wine, and about Christmas-time Thomas Cokerel was 
paid 20s. for the carriage of certain arms brought from London 
to Lanercost by Henry de Holweye. 

Another roll gives the minor payments made by Ralph de 
Stokes, clerk of the Great Wardrobe.' As early as 24 September, 
before the royal party had reached Lanercost, he paid Robert 
de Royston for going on horseback from York to Newcastle 
and from there to Lanercost to the court and thence to Carlisle 
for various matters connected with the Wardrobe. After this 
the same man was sent to Kingston-on-Hull to buy wax for the 
king’s privy seal. On 24 October he has a giba or bag made of 
multi-coloured cloth in which to pack various clothes to be sent 
to Lanercost, and on the following day he pays for four carts 
to carry 2310 lb. of wax and dried spices from York to 
Lanercost. About the same time we find payment to a boy to 
carry two pellices of rabbit-fur from London to York in order 
that they might be sent on to the priory for the use of Friar 
Luke and his companion who were, perhaps, feeling the cold of 
a northern winter. Another record is of wax, almonds, rice, 
sugar, bread, and canvas sent by sea from Boston to Newcastle, 
and five days later six carts set out from Newcastle to bring these 
to Lanercost. Another entry is of the purchase of cloth and 
furs bought from Elias de Wodebergh and Richard Wodelowe 
and sent to the king at Lanercost on 6 November. A few days 
earlier Elias had been paid for some ‘ leather for the king’s legs ’, 
and for thread to be used in hanging furs and other curtains in 
the king’s chamber. 

The idea of going to Holme Cultram had now been aban- 
doned, and the only hope was that, with the coming of spring, 
the king might be able to move. Meanwhile there was nothing 
to do except to settle down for the winter months at Lanercost 
and to make themselves as comfortable as possible. But as the 
weeks and months went by the problem of providing food for 
so large a household must have become more and more acute. 

When the canons complained afterwards of the losses which 
they had incurred through the sojourn of the royal household 
in their midst, they were probably referring to the fact that 
their stores of food had been commandeered. Probably the 
local farmers were also expected to contribute, and the king’s 
hawkers and huntsmen,? under the direction of William de 


1 Exch. Accts. K.R. 368/30. 

2In Exch. Accts. K.R. 369/11 there is reference to the king’s ‘ girfalcon’ and 
to the wages of Henry de Hamull going on to the common regularly from 14 November 
to 24 December (fo. 1324). 
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Blatherswyke, were no doubt active, for there was much wild 
life in the woods, 200 stags having been taken in Inglewood 
Forest during the king’s earlier visit to the priory in 1280.1 
But the household cannot have lived entirely on the countryside, 
and a considerable amount of food must have been brought by 
road to the priory to replenish the stores. The existing docu- 
ments suggest that there were food depéts at Carlisle and at 
Newcastle, and that the court was supplied from these. The 
Wardrobe Accounts constantly refer to food and other com- 
modities being dispatched to Newcastle, either by road or by 
sea, and thence sent on to Lanercost; and there is a small 
document which refers to the taking of three houses in 
Newcastle for storage purposes.2. The same file contains accounts 
of the lardarium ‘tam apud Lanrecost quam apud Carliolum 
contra festum natalis domini’. This begins with a record of 
the purchase of 114 qr. and 2 bushells of salt from fourteen differ- 
ent persons for a total of £19 10s. 4d. It also refers to the pay- 
ment of £9 15s. to Master Nicholas of Carlisle for the agistment 
of 60 oxen for 22 days and of 184 pigs for 14 days. This suggests 
that a fairly large quantity of food was being assembled at Carlisle 
where it was looked after by Master Nicholas. Shortly after- 
wards there is a payment recorded of 23s. 6d. for the beating-up 
and gathering together of the said pigs and for the wages of 
various people for looking after them and for their keep while 
on the road. 

In addition to the burden of feeding so large a household 
there was also the problem of providing the king with the 
necessary medicines for his various infirmities. Edward was by 
this time in an advanced stage of sickness and depended greatly 
upon a regular supply of drugs and other medicaments. The 
money spent on these was very considerable, the roll of minor 
expenses of the Wardrobe including the payment of £164 14s. 9d. 
to Richard de Montpellier for 21964 lb. of divers medicines 
bought at the flat rate of 18d. a pound.* But of even greater 
interest is a chemist’s bill giving full details of the various things 
supplied to the king at Lanercost on the orders of Master Nicholas 
de Tyngewyk. This includes ointments of various kinds, oil of 
terebinth, an electuary made of amber and jacinth, gold and 
silver ; rose-water of Damascus, holy oil, aromatic powders, 

1 Chron. de Lanercost, p. 106. The Journal of the Wardrobe records the wages 
of three huntsmen in Inglewood Forest on 1 October, and money given to John Lovel 


and other huntsmen for their wages and for meat for the greyhounds on 18 November 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 37655, fos. 9, 116). 


2° Pro allocacione iii domorum apud Novum Castrum super Tynam pro stauro 
regis imponendo, xxxvs’ (Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/14). 


xX 
3* mmciiiixvi lb. di. diversorum electuar.’ ; ibid. 368/30. These were all bought 
at London ‘ pro infirmitate domini regis per preceptum eiusdem existentis apud 
Lanrecost et Karliolum ’. 
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clysters, syrups, balsam, aloes, myrrh and other drugs. The 
seriousness of the king’s illness is also shown by the fact that in 
addition to soothing drugs and ointments various spices were 
being assembled in preparation for the embalming of the body 
after death. The exact date of the drug list is not given, but 
an accompanying letter from John de Drokensford to Ralph de 
Stoke ordering the drugs is dated 8 September, before the royal 
party reached Lanercost. 

Reference has already been made to the large number of 
sumpters, the men engaged in the packing and transporting 
from place to place of the very considerable amount of baggage 
which was necessary for the use of the household. As far as 
household plate was concerned much of it was probably of 
common material, but a certain number of more valuable 
articles were carried about with the royal party, and from time 
to time inventories were made. One such was made at 
Lanercost on 18 January 1307, and records 24 silver cups of 
various weights, éwo pitchers, two lavers, and two dishes.2 But 
much more important was the inventory of plate, jewels, relics, 
etc., which was made at Burgh-on-Sands on 17 July 1307, ten 
days after the king’s death.® 

This gives a most interesting picture of the kind of things 
which the king carried about with him on his travels, and reveals, 


among other things, the importance which was attached to 
relics. The chests in which the valuables were packed were 
marked with letters or symbols, and the number of articles was 
remarkably large. For example, ‘Chest K’ contained, among 
other things, the following : 


19 gold buckles. 

1 small bag containing a thorn from the crown of Christ. 

50 gold rings found by the lord Robert de Clifford in the bishopric 
of Durham in October 1306. 

9 gold rings one of which had belonged to Thomas de Corbrigge, 
archbishop of York, one to John [de Pontissara] bishop of 
Winchester, one to William de Corner, bishop of Salisbury, one to 
Gilbert [de 8. Leofardo], bishop of Chichester, one to William de 
March, bishop of Bath and Wells, one to Nicholas de Coleham, 
abbot of Abingdon, and one with an emerald which had been sent 
to the king by Leo de Goano of Genoa. 

1 gold cup given to the king by the queen at Dunfermline on 
1 January 1304. 

1 pair of table knives with handles of crystal. 

1 See Appendix. ? Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/6. 3% Ibid. 370/3. 

“One of the purposes to which they were put was the taking of oaths. For 
example, on 26 February 1307 at Lanercost, Sir Peter de Gaveston took oath ‘ upon 
God’s body, the cross of Neit, and upon other relics of the king ’ that he would leave 
the country and remain away until recalled (Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, 1302-7, 


p- 526). The ‘ Croesneyt ’ was a Welsh cross captured by the king during the wars 
in Wales. 
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Another chest, a ‘ coffer marked with a cross ’, contained a 
number of relics, including the following : 


1 cross of gold with precious stones. 

La Blakerode de Scotia, made in gold with a gold chain. 

The cross of St. Helen of Scotland made with gold and precious 
stones. 

A thorn from Christ’s crown of thorns. 


There was also a silver chest which contained a fragment of 
the Holy Cross and various small relics of the Blessed Edmund 
in a bag marked with the arms of the French king, with certain 
other relics which the king of France had sent to Alexander, 
king of Scotland, and which were found in the castle at 
Edinburgh. Finally there were various other relics, including : 


a fragment of the cross of St. Andrew ; 

a small bone from the head of St. Laurence ; 

a reliquary with a silver phial containing some of the milk of the 

Virgin Mary ; 
part of the sponge from which Christ received the wine while on the 
CTOSS ; 
@ saint’s tooth which acts as a protection against thunderstorms ; 
an arm of St. David; 
an arm of St. Richard of Chichester ; 
a bone of St. William of York ; 
an arm-bone of St. William of England, formerly companion of 
St. Francis ; + 

a silver-gilt vessel in the shape of a small ship and containing a 
number of bones thought to have belonged to the eleven thousand 
virgins. 

The same inventory gives a list of the ornaments and books 
used in the king’s private chapel. The Wardrobe Accounts 
show that, while at Lanercost, the king normally worshipped in 
his own chapel rather than in the priory church. Which room 
was set apart for this purpose it is impossible to say, but there 
was a chapel in the prior’s lodgings which may have been com- 
mandeered for the king’s use.2 Here the royal chaplains con- 
ducted the daily worship of the household and here were kept 
the ecclesiastical goods mentioned in the inventory of 1307. 
These included a chalice (silver-gilt), two silver phials, six silver 
candlesticks and a silver pyx, three thuribles and a silver boat, 
four pairs of albs and amices with stoles and maniples, eight 
chasubles with two tunics and dalmatics, three frontals, ten 


1T.e. Brother William on whom see A. G. Little, ‘ Brother William of England, 
Companion of St. Francis’ in Collectanea Franciscana, i. 1-8, and Franciscan Papers, 
etc., pp. 16-24. 

*The Lanercost Chartulary (MS. in the possession of the dean and chapter of 
Carlisle) mentions a gift of a carucate of land to maintain a light burning before the 
altar of St. Cuthbert in the prior’s chapel (iii. 3-6). 
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surplices, six altar-cloths and two copes. The books consisted 
only of a missal, two graduals, two breviaries and two legendae. 
The accounts show that Edward was regular in his attendance 
in the chapel or in sending an oblation when he was too ill to be 
present in person. During October 1306 he sent a gift of 7s. 
on the feasts of St. Denys, St. Wilfrid, St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, St. Luke and SS. Simon and Jude, though it is unlikely 
that he was actually present. On the other hand, on All Saints’ 
Day the accounts speak of ‘ oblations at the mass celebrated in 
his chapel in the presence of the king himself’, the royal alms 
on this occasion being 17s. 3d.1 

While the court was established at Lanercost there must 
have been much coming and going on official business. Some 
of the incidents were grim, for Edward was at war. The 
Lanercost Chronicle tells, for example, of a punitive expedition 
undertaken by an Irish kinglet (regulus) and the lord of Kintyre. 
Both were captured, beheaded, and their heads sent to the king 
at Lanercost. Shortly afterwards Thomas de Bruce was taken 
and brought alive to the king at Lanercost. The king sentenced 
him to be drawn at the tails of horses through Carlisle on the 
Friday after the first Sunday in Lent, and afterwards to be hanged 
and beheaded.? 

Both these incidents happened early in February, and at the 
same time Edward received a more peaceful visitor in Alice of 
Hainault, widow of Roger le Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshal of England, who had diel on 11 December 1306. Alice 
came to do fealty to the king for the manors of Suffield, 
Dovercourt and Kenet.* News of the earl’s death had reached 
Lanercost very quickly, for on 17 December a requiem had been 
held in the priory church at which the king had made an 
offering of 10s. 9d. On 4 January two Italians had penetrated 
to Lanercost as messengers of the pope. They were Giacomino 
da Milano and Giovanni da Firenze, to each of whom Edward 
gave 50s.5 Other visitors included various religious who came 
to report the deaths of their superiors—a monk of Colchester 
on 27 October, two canons of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, on 
30 November, and a canon of Kilmacduagh on 1 March.*® 

On 28 January Thomas de Hadfeld, one of the king’s mes- 
sengers, was sent with letters to the abbot of Aberbrothock.’ 
The Wardrobe Accounts naturally give us no indication of what 


1 Exch. Accts. K.R. 369/11, fo. 30. 2 Chronicon de Lanercost, p. 205. 

3 Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, 1302-7, p. 523. 

“*Tn oblacionibus datis et participatis ad missam celebratam in ecclesia con- 
ventuali de Lanrecost pro anima comitis marescalli, xs. ix4.’; Exch. Accts. K.R. 
370/16, fo. 3- 


5 Ibid. fo. 4. ® Cal. Patent Rolls, Edward I, 1301-7, pp. 466, 485, 500. 
* Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/16, fo. 5b. 
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these letters contained, but there can be no doubt that they 
were concerned with the proposal that the king should appro- 
priate to the canons of Lanercost the church of Haltwhistie. 
The canons were becoming more and more concerned about 
their financial position now that the court had been living 
among them for several months, and they had begged the king, 
‘having regard to the reduced state of their house and the 
damages they have suffered by the king and his attendants ’ to 
appropriate to their use the church of Haltwhistle. As this was 
worth about £60 a year’! it was a valuable possession ; but it 
had already, apparently, been appropriated to the abbot and 
convent of Aberbrothock.? Perhaps the king was hoping that 
the abbot might be willing to forego this possession ; but, if so, 
he was disappointed, for Haltwhistle remained as it was, and 
Edward was forced, instead, to give the canons of Lanercost the 
churches of Carlatton and Mitford.* 

The long sojourn of the court at Lanercost was, indeed, a 
heavy financial burden upon the canons, quite apart from the 
fact that it must have completely disorganized their claustral 
life. The king, however, tried to make some amends in addi- 
tion to the appropriation of a church or churches for the aug- 
mentation of the regular income of the priory. The accounts 
record a number of offerings in the church: 7s. on 29 September 
and 6 December, 10s. 9d. on 17 December, 32s. 6d. on Christmas 
Day, 14s. on the 28th in honour of the Holy Innocents, and 
14s. on the following day in honour of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury.‘ The king also paid for certain repairs and improvements 
to the property of the chapter. On 1 November he paid for two 
builders repairing the outer wall of the priory near the great 
gate,> on 12 February he paid for the strengthening of the walls 
and hedges,* and on the 14th paid Robert de Meburn, the cellarer, 
16s. 3d. for the making of a drain in the cloister.’ It has also 
been suggested that Edward may have presented to the priory 
the statue of St. Mary Magdalene, the patron saint of the monas- 
tery, which still adorns the west front of the church.’ Nor 
were the poor of the neighbourhood forgotten. On All Saints’ 
Day the king spent £7 10s. in a common distribution of alms 
to the poor of Lanercost,® and a further 63s. on the feast of 


1 According to the Taxatio Nicholai (p. 316) the rector drew £61 6s. 8d. and the 
vicar £21 1s. 

2 Cal. of Documents relating to Scotland, ii. 503, 508. 

3 Lanercost Chartulary MS. xii. 2; xv. 12-13. 

“B.M. Add. MS. 37655, fo. 9; P.R.O. Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/16, fos. 26-4. 

5 Exch. Accts. K.R. 369/11. 


* Ibid. 370/16, fo. 7. ? Ibid. 
§ Prior and Gardner, An Account of Medieval Figure Sculpture in England, pp. 
323-4. 


* Exch. Accts. K.R. 369/11, fo. 30. 
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St. Stephen. A poor minstrel from the village of Walton made 
his way to Lanercost and was not allowed to go unrewarded, 
for the king gave him 13s. 4d. with which to buy himself a new 
garment.? Shortly after the king’s arrival at Lanercost seven 
Welshmen presented themselves at the court and were provided 
each with money to buy two pairs of shoes, one for winter and 
one for summer. 

The last document to be sealed at Lanercost is dated 4 March 
on which day the sumpters loaded the carts and the court moved 
on to the village of Kirkcambeck about five miles to the north- 
west, and thence to Linstock and Carlisle. The stay at 
Lanercost, which was probably intended to last only a few days, 
had gone on for just over twenty-two weeks, and the burden on 
the chapter had been very great. The victualling of a house- 
hold of 200 persons had taken heavy toll of the canons’ stores, 
and the strain had come too soon after the Scottish invasions 
of 1296 and 1297. It was, therefore, no wonder that in drawing 
up the deed for the appropriation to the monastery of the church 
of Carlatton the king should refer not only to ‘the burning of 
the houses and the plundering of the goods of the said priory 
by the Scots ’ but also to ‘the long stay which we have recently 
made there while detained by bodily infirmity, the priory being 
in consequence greatly impoverished and brought low’.‘ Both 
in time of war and in time of peace kings were accustomed to 
put up in religious houses, but these were generally for very 
short periods. A stay of nearly six months was more than any 
monastery could stand, and the canons of Lanercost, already 
crippled by the depredations of the Scots, found the burden of 
supporting the royal household almost more than they could 
‘bear. They never wholly recovered, and the later history of 
the house becomes very dim. At the Dissolution of the monas- 
teries in 1536-9 Lanercost, with an income of less than £100 a 
year, was among the first to go. 

J. R. H. Moorman. 

1 Exch. Accts. K.R. 370/16, fo. 4. 

2 Ibid. 370/16, fo. 46: ‘ Ricardo de Walton, cithariste depauperato, de elemosina 
regis ad emendum robam, unam marcam ’. 


3 Ibid. 369/11, fo. 93. Each received 10s. 
4 Lanercost Chartulary MS. xii. 2. The date is 17 March 1307. 
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APPENDIX 


(At the very end of the roll containing the minor expenses of the Great 
Wardrobe is the following account for drugs supplied to the king 
at Lanercost. I should like to express my thanks to the Librarian 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain for help in de- 
ciphering some of the technical terms.) 






P.R.O. Exch. Accts. K.R. 368/30. 


Anno XXXIIII et XXXV apud Landrecost. 

Propter infirmitatem domini Regis per ordinacionem magistri Nicholai 
de Tyngewyk. 

Pro i unguento cum aloe, cicotervo (?)! et cadmeauri? per sex vices 
facto pro tibiis Regis, xi li. 

Item pro alio unguento de rebus desiccativis cum balsamo, uncias sex, 
xX marcas. 

Item pro cironis fundatis de gummis pro calceis Regis, cx s. 

Item pro balneis de floribus aromaticis et stuffis herbarum, cx s. 

Item pro oleo de tritico,* xxx s. 

Item pro oleo fraxini,® xviii s. 

Item pro emplastris cironeis diatrascos hoc sirocrotium ® lb. xx pro 
stauro, iiii Ll. 

Item de Aquilon ? xxiiii lb., xlviii s. 

Item pro oleo de terebintino distillato,® xl. s. 
Item pro uno electuario confortativo cum ambra et musco et mar- 
garitar’ et iacintar ’ et auro et argento puro ® lb. viii, viii marc. 
Item pro sucurossetis acuatis cum margaritar’ et curallo,!® uncias iiii, 
v mare. 

Item pro unguentis calidis, lb. xvi, xxxii s. 

Item pro oleo laurino,” Ib. viii, xx s. 

Item pro aqua rosata de Damasc., lb. xl, iiii li. 

Item pro vino malorum garnatorum,! xx lb., lx s. 

Item pro uno emplastro pro collo Regis cum ladano™ et ambra 
orientali, Lx s. 

Item pro malis garnatis vi, lx s. 

Item pro vi unciis di. de balsamo ad corpus domini Regis unguendum, 
xiii Li. 

Item pro pulvere aromatico de aloen, thure et mirra ad ponendum in 
corpore regis,'* iv ls. 





1 This word is doubtful and unintelligible. 

? Cadmia (impure zinc oxide). 

3 This must refer to some kind of boot oil, but the price seems very high. 

4 Wheat oil. 5 Oil of ash. 

® Some kind of plasters, but the words present many difficulties. 

? Diachylon or lead plaster often given as ‘de Aquilon ’ in old MSS. 

8 Distilled oil of turpentine. 

® An electuary with amber, musk, pearl, jacinth, gold and pure silver. 

10 Sugar rosets with pearl and coral. 11 Qil of bayberries. 

12 Pomegranates. 13 Gum laudanum. 

14 This and the next two entries show that spices were being prepared for the 
embalming of the king’s body after death. 
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Item pro musco iii uncias ad ponendum in naribus Regis, Ix s. 

Item pro ambra orientali ad ponendum in oribus Regis et in claretis (?) 
uncias xviii, pretio uncie i marc, xviii marc. 

Item per preceptum domini Regis pre domino Roberto de la Warde 
qui fuit paraliticus. 

Item pro xxxviii glisteris,? lx s. 

Item pro oleo benedicto xii uncie, xlviii s. 

Item pro pinguedine castor’ ? uncie xvi, xlviii s. 

Item pro unguentis acuatis cum pulveribus castorii et cum pinguedine 
castor’ et cum pulvere furbeo (?), Lxix s.3 


Istud unguentum fuit iterum factum pro domino Rege cum balsamo 
et aloen cicotervo (?), lx s. 

Item pro electuario pretioso quod vocatur Dyacameron xii lb., pretio 
lb. i marc, xii marc. 

Item pro domino Petro de Colingburn pro sirupis et medicina, xxx s. 

Item pro domino Johanne de Hockham pro medicinis, sirupis et 
glisteris, xl s. 

Item pro domino Willelmo de Corbye pro sirupis et medicinis apud 
Karliolum, ii mare. di. 

Item pro carriagio istarum medicinarum de London usque Karliolum 
eundo et redeundo, ¢ s. 

Summa ¥ xiiii ld. xvi s. iiii d. 
1 Clysters (enemas). 2 Beaver fat. 


’ This and the three preceding items may have been intended for Robert de la 
Warde. 








Parliamentary Boroughs Restored by the 
House of Commons 1621-41 


NE of the unlooked for results of the Commons’ victory 

in the Bucks Election Case was the restoration of the franchize 
by resolution of the House to certain boroughs whose right to 
send burgesses to parliament had long fallen into disuse. After 
1604 the committee for privileges as a matter of routine examined 
petitions alleging abuses in the conduct of elections and one 
possible abuse was the withholding of the sheriff’s precept. 
Investigation of the claims of boroughs from whom, the precept 
had for centuries been withheld might seem to be a wide 
interpretation of the privilege of examining election returns ; 
but the committee for privileges took it in its stride. In 1621 
Pontefract and Ilchester were restored;! in 1624, Hertford, 
Amersham, Wendover and Marlow;? in 1628, Weobley and 
Milborne Port ;* in the first session of the Long Parliament, 
Ashburton, Cockermouth, Honiton, Okehampton, New Malton, 
Northallerton and Seaford.‘ 

The timing of this new development in the Commons’ 
procedure is significant, for the House which first authorized the 
election of burgesses from a restored borough was, with one ex- 
ception,® the last to have its numbers increased by representatives 
of constituencies enfranchized by the Crown.’ The first years 
of James I’s reign seemed to follow the earlier Elizabethan 
tradition. Apart from the enfranchizement of the universities, 
for which there were special reasons, the right to return burgesses 
was conferred by charter upon Evesham and Harwich in 1604, 
Bewdley in 1605 and Tewkesbury in 1610.’ But it soon became 
apparent that the lavish creation of parliamentary boroughs was a 
Tudor precedent which the Stuarts did not propose to follow. 

1 Commons’ Journals, i. 572, 576. 2 Ibid. pp. 624, 673, 697. 

3 Ibid. p. 891. * Ibid. ii, 36-7, 45, 49, 78, 86. 

5 Newark, enfranchized by a clause in letters patent of incorporation in 1672. 
See below, p. 201. 

* The members for Bury St. Edmunds and Tiverton took their seats for the first 
time in 1621. 


7 Weinbaum, British Borough Charters, 1307-1660, pp. 37, 123-4, 44; Nash, 
Worcestershire, i. 423-38. 
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After the death of Salisbury only two more boroughs were 
enfranchized by James: Bury St. Edmunds in 1614 and Tiverton 
in 1615.1 In the year of his accession Charles rejected a petition 
from Blandford,? and if any other boroughs petitioned the 
Crown in his reign, they had no greater success. In the hardening 
of their attitude towards borough creations James and Charles 
were following the lead given by Elizabeth in her later years. 
As early as 1579 opinion in court circles considered the house 
of commons to be too big ; the last borough added to the list 
of the queen’s thirty-one creations was Andover in 1586.* 

James, who had not grown up with the English representative 
system, may well have been struck by its anomalies. He 
consistently advocated the disfranchizement of existing rotten 
boroughs. In his first election proclamation sheriffs were 
exhorted ‘ not to direct any precept for electing of any burgess 
to or for any ancient borough town within their counties being so 
utterly ruined and decayed that there are not sufficient resiants 
to make such choice and of whom lawful election may be made ’.* 
In his last parliament he rejected a bill for the enfranchizement 
of the County Palatine of Durham 


because, he sayeth, our number in the lower house is already too 
great and that he had increased it this Parlyament by allowing some 
townes to find burgesses which had not formerly done, because it 
seemed reasonable ; but that if the next session we would on the 
other hand take into consideration the townes which having beene 
great were now decayed, as old Salisbury etc., and deprive them of 
their privilege of sending burgesses, that then he might be inclined 
to grant what was desired for the bishoprick of Durham. 5 


The tide of public opinion flowed strongly against the king 
in his desire to stabilize the numbers of the house of commons 
and the new expedient of reclaiming lost boroughs by resolution 
of the House can perhaps be regarded as an instinctive defence 
of its traditional elasticity. The discovery of the new procedure 
was probably no more than a fortunate accident. The charter 
granted tc Pontefract in 1604 gave a general confirmation of its 
ancient rights and privileges and, on the strength of this, the town 
proceeded to elect burgesses. Because their return was not 
made through the sheriff, these burgesses were disallowed just as 
those elected for Doncaster had been rejected in 1597.7 The 
town decided to appeal to the house of commons and their case 

1 Weinbaum, op. cit. pp. 108, 27. ® Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper MSS. i. 197. 

3 Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons, p. 146. 
‘ Prothero, Statutes and Constitutional Documents, p. 281. 
5 Nethersole to Carleton, 2 June 1624, S.P. 14 167, no. 10. 


® Commons’ Debates, 1621, ed. Notestein, Relf and Simpson, iv. 201. 
7 Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons, pp. 144-6. 
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was presented by Sir Edwin Sandys on 26 March 1621.' At the 
same time Sir Robert Phelips moved for Ilchester which had 
received confirmation of its ancient liberties in a charter of 
Mary’s reign and had since found evidence to show that one of 
these liberties had been the right to return burgesses to medieval 
parliaments. Both motions were referred to the committee for 
privileges whose chairman reported favourably upon them on the 
following day. After remarkably little discussion the House 
authorized the clerk to instruct the sheriffs to issue their precepts 
to both towns. The only discordant voice was that of Sir 
Humphrey May, then chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
but he did not on this occasion press his objections. 

Some six weeks later similar petitions on behalf of Hertford, 
Amersham, Wendover and Marlow were reported ? and it was 
at once apparent that Pontefract and Ilchester were not isolated 
claimants but rather the first of a list of unforeseeable length. 
Pontefract and Ilchester could both produce charters confirming 
their ancient privileges; if these charters did not specify the 
return of burgesses it might reasonably be argued that, granted 
the proof of medieval representation could be established, they 
at any rate implied it. Of the boroughs appearing as petitioners 
on the second round, only Hertford had been incorporated ; 
the Chiltern boroughs had never been more than large villages 
and had no charters to show. The innovation was now much 
more apparent and the king was understandably disturbed. 
‘He was very unwilling ’, we are told, ‘to have the number of 
the burgesses increased, declaring that he was troubled with 
too great a number of them already and commanded his then 
Solicitor, Sir Robert Heath, being then one of the House of 
Commons, to oppose it what he might. And most of the courtiers 
(then of the House) understanding the king’s inclination did 
their utmost endeavour to cross it.’* Privy councillors were so 
far successful in their opposition as to persuade the House to 
postpone a decision until the king’s counsel could deliver an 
opinion. This delayed any further action until the parliament 
of 1624, when the case for the Chiltern boroughs was again 
introduced by Sir William Fleetwood on 25 February. The 
points at issue were on this occasion fully debated in the committee 
for privileges. The boroughs were represented by counsel and the 
Solicitor-General watched the interests of the Crown. Before 

1 Commons’ Journals, i. 572, 576. See also Proceedings and Debates of the House 
of Commons in 1621 (Nicholas), i. 221-2, 230. 

2 Commons’ Journals, i. 624, 643. 

3*A True Relation of the Restoring of the Liberty of Sending Burgesses’, 
B. M. Egerton MS. 2723 fo. 104. Browne Willis printed the Relation in his Notitia 


Parliamentaria (1715), i. 118-21, but obscured the sense of this passage by printing 
“commons ’ for ‘ courtiers ’. * Commons’ Journals, i. 673. 
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the committee’s decision was communicated to the House on 
4 May, it was, by the king’s wish, submitted to the two Chief 
Justices for a further opinion.' Only when the judges were 
unable to find a flaw in the legal arguments for restoration was 
the king reconciled to a procedure which put the increase in the 
numbers of the Commons outside his own control. 

The idea of ‘ restoration * was not in itself new, for, as one 
member reminded the House, many boroughs then enjoying 
the privilege of representation had been brought in by the same 
means in the previous reign. Yet although some Tudor con- 
stituencies were in fact ‘ restorations ’ we know too little about 
the way in which their right to return burgesses was recovered 
or conferred to be able to determine how much stress, if any, 
was laid upon their claim to earlier representation. We may be 
certain that their sponsors were often unaware of the existence 
of the medieval precedents. In some cases local tradition may 
have strengthened the case, but since the Crown could, by letters 
patent, create as well as restore, the question of proof was not 
important. In the parliamentary restorations, on the other hand, 
the production of evidence was vital, for the authority of the 
committee for privileges extended only to those boroughs from 
whom the sheriff’s precept could be shown to have been withdrawn. 
The proceedings of the committee consequently required more 
formality than had been customary in approaches to the Crown 
and were better documented. The test cases of 1624 were 
recorded in some detail by Serjeant Glanville, chairman of the 
committee for privileges, and his notes were afterwards published 
in Reports of Certain Cases determined and adjudged by the Commons 
in Parliament. The restorations of 1624 were also described 
in the True Relation of the Restoring of the Liberty of sending 
Burgesses * and one of the private diaries of t! e session shows a 
special interest in the question. William Hakewill, counsel for 
the boroughs restored in 1624, was also chairman of the committee 
for privileges in 1628 and his report on the claims of Weobley and 
Milborne Port has been preserved in full. From these sources 
it is possible to summarize the arguments advanced on behalf 
of the boroughs and the objections raised by the Crown. The 
claims admitted by the Long Parliament add little to our know- 
ledge since the precedents established in 1621, 1624 and 1628 
enabled a pre-occupied House to deal more perfunctorily with the 
later petitions. 

1 Commons’ Journals, i. 782; Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 2723 fo. 104. 

2 Of Elizabeth’s thirty-one boroughs six were restorations ; of James’s boroughs, 
two (Evesham and Harwich). See Glanville, Reports on Certain Cases, pp. evi-cvii. 
* Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 2723 fo. 104. 


4 Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 159 fo. 116 seqq. 
5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 8980 fo. 22; see also Harl. MS. 4771 fo. 126. 
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The evidence produced in support of the claims of the 
boroughs was taken from the bundles of returns found by chance 
by Hakewill when searching in the Tower for other records. His 
references were subsequently checked by Selden, Noy and 
Burroughs. Hakewill and Selden were perhaps more familiar 
with the records in the Tower than any of their contemporaries ; 
they were the indispensable authorities on all parliamentary 
questions involving an appeal to precedent. But they knew 
nothing of the ninety-seven parcels of writs subsequently dis- 
covered by Prynne ‘ buried together in one confused chaos with 
corroding and putrifying cobwebs, dust and filth in the darkest 
corner of Caesar’s chapel.’! Their knowledge clearly did not 
extend beyond the bundles more readily accessible in the Office of 
Records. Prynne found nineteen parcels of writs there in his time ; 
Hakewill said that he had examined ‘ not thirty bundles’. This 
explains why Selden, in proposing the restoration of Seaford 
in 1641, said that none of the boroughs hitherto restored by the 
House had been able to cite more than three precedents.’ 

The bundles examined by Hakewill included the returns to 
the parliaments of 1298 and 1301 which supplied most of his 
precedents. Fourteen out of the fifteen restored boroughs are 
known to have been represented on one or both occasions ; the 
possible exception is Cockermouth, whose summons cannot now 
be confirmed as the returns for Cumberland are missing. Ilchester, 
Hertford and the Chiltern boroughs also claimed to have been 
summoned by Edward I to a parliament at Northampton in the 
first year of his reign ; but as the names of the alleged represen- 
tatives exactly correspond with those attending the parliament 
of Northampton in the first year of Edward II the confusion 
can be understood. After 1307 there was an almost complete 
absence of precedents. A note made in preparation for the 
Ilchester petition and found among Sir Robert Phelips’ papers 
says ‘search hath bin further made in the time of Richard 2, 
Henry 4, Henry 5, Henry 6 and Edward 4 and yet no burgesses 
found returned ; but in times of Edward 2 and Edward 3 no 
search is as yet made’.* The fact was, as Hakewill explained, 
that no writs were known to have survived from 1307 to 1380 ; 
for the ninety-six recorded parliaments from 1380 to 1542 they 
had found only thirty-three bundles of writs and these proved 
generally to be unproductive of precedents. Realizing the huge 
gaps in the evidence available to them, Hakewill and Selden 
rashly inferred that the missing records would have proved that 
boroughs occasionally summoned to the parliaments of Edward I 
1 Prynne, Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva (1662), Epistle dedicatory. 

2 The Journal of Sir Simonds d’ Ewes, ed. Notestein, p. 284 (note). 
* Phelips MSS. at County Record Office, Taunton: Parliamentary Papers, fo. 158. 
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returned burgesses throughout the later middle ages, save in so 
far as the negligence of the sheriff or the poverty of the town 
might have caused an involuntary break in continuity. The 
disappearance of the records alone deprived the petitioners of 
the means to prove by record their right and usage to send 
burgesses to the parliament. 

The researches of Prynne and later scholars have made it 
possible in nearly every case to add to the precedents cited for 
the boroughs at the time of their restoration. Yet, save in the 
cases of Ilchester, Hertford and Seaford, there is nothing in the 
fuller evidence to substantiate a claim to continuity of repre- 
sentation. Ilchester is shown from the official returns to have 
been summoned to thirty-six parliaments, the last in 1361; 
Hertford to sixteen, the last in 1376 and Seaford to fourteen, the 
last in 1399. The other boroughs are not known to have survived 
the first experimental years, when, in the absence of established 
precedent, it rested with the sheriff to decide which of the smaller 
villate within his jurisdiction should be summoned. Cockermouth, 
Northallerton and Malton are known to have sent burgesses only 
once ; Ashburton, Okehampton and Honiton, twice ; Pontefract 
and Wendover three times; Milborne Port and Amersham five 
times and Marlow and Weobley six times. With the exception 
ot Ashburton, which makes an unaccountable appearance in 
1407, none of these is recorded as having been represented after 
the early years of Edward II. The Chiltern boroughs offer an 
informative example of the precarious and experimental status 
of the smaller towns. In 1298 the sheriff of Buckingham reported 
that he had no towns or boroughs in his county. In 1301 all 
three were summoned ; in 1305 Marlow only ; in 1306 and in the 
last parliament of Edward I, Amersham and Marlow. In the 
first parliament of Edward II and in 1309 all three again sent 
burgesses, but, so far as we know, all later sheriffs preferred to 
follow the precedent of 1298 in ignoring their existence.* 

The precedents submitted cannot be regarded as very im- 
pressive ; but Hakewill forestalled possible objections to the 
meagreness of the evidence by one further argument. He re- 
minded the committee that the sheriff was instructed to send 
burgesses ‘de quolibet burgo’ and contended that ‘if there be 
ancient boroughs, than it followeth of consequence that they 
must send burgesses’. All that was necessary was to show that 
the towns in question enjoyed the status of boroughs in the reign 


1 Cockermouth returned burgesses to the parliament of 1295 ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the returns to this parliament were known in 1640. The returns 
given below are taken from the Returns of Members of Parliament, Part I (1878), 
and from Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, vol. i. 

2 See M. McKisack, The Parliamentary Representation of English Boroughs, p. 19. 
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of Edward I. Yet in the case of unincorporated towns this was 
not easily proved. The claim could be supported only by indirect 
evidence such as the records of payment of taxation by tenths 
rather than fifteenths. In the case of Weobley and Milborne 
Port the House was asked simply to accept ‘information by a 
worthy member of this House that the two boroughs have all 
the marks of ancient boroughs ’. 

The Solicitor-General did not in fact challenge the validity 
of Hakewill’s precedents. He objected, as Sir Humphrey May 
had done in 1621, that it was unreasonable on the one hand 
to restrict the king’s right to sixty years and on the other to 
revive subjects’ franchizes dormant for three centuries; a 
franchize so long unclaimed must be forfeit to the Crown. Counsel 
for the boroughs was prepared for this objection and replied that 
attendance at the High Court of parliament was not a privilege 
but a duty, a burden laid upon the subject by the king. A 
franchize could indeed be forfeited by non-user, but the obligation 
to serve the commonwealth could never be remitted. The Crown’s 
second objection was that the admission of these boroughs would 
establish a precedent which would bind the House to admit 
others presenting equal claims. The House was already in- 
conveniently large and if all the boroughs summoned in t’ie middle 
ages were to seek restoration its membership might be disastrously 
inflated. This objection deserved serious consideration. In 
Oxfordshire alone, for example, similar claims might have been 
made for Chipping Norton, Deddington, Burford, and Witney. 
As it happened, however, the evidence that would have proved 
their case was not available to the parliamentary lawyers of 
this generation and the limitations of their knowledge acted as 
a salutary check upon runaway inflation. Had Hakewill dis- 
covered the returns to the parliaments of 1275 or 1295 the 
situation might well have got out of control. As it was, the 
committee replied that they had looked into the question of 
potential claimants and had found ‘ but three more of this nature, 
so as a multiplication need not be feared ’.* The restorations of 
the Long Parliament were soon to show that this was a serious 
underestimate. 

As in so many issues of greater importance, the spokesmen 
for the Crown were content to acknowledge the mastery of the 
parliamentary antiquariane within their chosen field. They 
tried instead to draw the discussion on to a different plane. 
They admitted in effect that a case might be made for the boroughs 


1See W. R. Williams, A Parliamentary History of Oxfordshire, pp. 173-4. 

2 There is some discrepancy in the figures given. Glanville’s printed Reports 
give ‘two more’; Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 159 gives ‘three more’. Lincoln’s Inn MS. 
72 (Maynard), which contains a copy of Glanville, gives ‘fewe more ’. 
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but questioned the expediency of accepting it. They suggested 
that it might be relevant to consider whether a further increase 
in the numbers of the house of commons would be in the national 
interest, a consideration which had scarcely arisen in the course 
of debates based upon legalistic arguments. It had indeed been 
suggested by one speaker that some increase in the size of the 
Lower House was needed to counter-balance the peerages created 
by James I; ‘in regard the number of Lords are of late increased 
in the upper howse and our wisdome is in our number’, a point 
of interest recorded only by John Smyth of Nibley. This 
view was not generally supported. In theory it was felt that 
the membership of the House should be limited to three hundred, 
‘according to the number of the Senators of Rome’ and the 
overcrowding of their benches was a constant reminder of the 
practical inconveniences of greater numbers, ‘ there being already 
so many of us ’, said Sir Humphrey May, ‘that we may have 
more reason to looke to enlarge our house than our number ’. 
If justification was to be found for the admission of new members, 
it would have to be sought in the claims of the particular con- 
stituencies rather than the general need for a larger house of 
commons. 

Yet in the nature of the case the restored boroughs tended 
to be towns which had seen better days; many of them were 
already only of antiquarian interest, their very names a stumbling 
block to parliamentary diarists. ‘Ilchester’, says Camden, 
‘is now famous for nothing but the market and the antiquity 
of the place . . . Robert Mowbray . . . vigorously assaulted it 
but in vain. However, time has done what he could not do, 
having at last as it were stormed and taken it’.2 The same 
enemy had been active elsewhere, diverting the traffic from Hert- 
ford, silting up the river mouth at Seaford, undermining the walls 
of Cockermouth and Pontefract. Of all the boroughs restored 
by the house of commons only Honiton and Hertford had any 
contemporary importance, the former well situated on the main 
road from Exeter to London, the latter, decayed as it was, still 
enjoying some prestige as the county town. In the redistri- 
bution of seats effected by the Instrument of Government in 1654 
these alone survived, returning in each case one member only.* 
In 1658 the remaining thirteen boroughs appeared once more 
upon the electoral map, to survive, sometimes as outstanding 
examples of corruption, until the Great Reform Bill.‘ There is no 


1 Commons’ Debates, 1621, ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson, v. 380. 

2 Camden, Britannia, ed. Gibson (1722), pp. 70-1. 

3 Gardiner, Documents of the Puritan Revolution, pp. 407-8. 

4 See in particular the comments upon IIchester, Milborne Port, and Wendover in 
T. H. B. Oldfield, Representative History (1816), iii. 86 ; iv. 462, 491. 
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reason to suppose that any of the towns were required to do more 
than acquiesce in the restoration of its ancient liberties and not one 
of the members returned in the period under consideration was a 
genuine burgess. Like many of the Tudor constituencies, the 
restored boroughs must be regarded as ‘ rotten’ from the first.’ 

The point need not be laboured, for in the seventeenth 
century the case for borough representation did not rest upon the 
size or economic importance of the town. We more nearly 
approach contemporary ways of thinking if we consider the county 
rather than the borough as the significant unit. The fundamental 
weakness of the electoral system lay in the uniform and inadequate 
representation of the shires, Essex and Yorkshire returning no 
more knights than Westmorland or Rutland. The logical 
remedy would have been to give to each county the number of 
members appropriate to its estimated wealth and population, 
as was later to be done by the Instrument of Government. But 
root and branch methods had to wait for revolutionary times, and 
before the civil war the creation of new or the revival of old 
borough franchizes was the only practicable means of adjusting 
the representation of the shire. The recognized function of the 
smaller boroughs was to provide seats for country gentlemen 
unable to achieve the greater distinction of serving as knights of 
the shire. The aggregate of knights and burgesses from the 
county came increasingly to be regarded as a homogeneous 
group of parliament men speaking for the shire, a way of thinking 
fostered by the growing practice of committing bills of regional 
interest to the knights and burgesses of the counties concerned. 
In the debate on the representation of Durham in 1621 John 
Smyth of Nibley contrasts the total number sitting for his own 
county of Gloucester with the number suggested for Durham. 
Gloucester, ‘ bigger farther than this’, he says, ‘hath but two 
knights, two citizens and two burgesses. So have an equal 
proportion of two knights, two citizens.’* In the discussion 
of the same subject in the next parliament it was objected that 
the enfranchizement of small boroughs unable to supply fit 
burgess members was likely to lead to the packing of parliaments ; 
but this was countered by the majority opinion that Durham 
‘was a great county extending thirty miles every way and that 


1 In this respect they compare unfavourably with the boroughs enfranchized by 
James I. In Evesham, Tewkesbury, and Bury the development of municipal in- 
stitutions had been long delayed by subjection to their great monastic overlords and 
the right to send burgesses to parliament followed naturally upon the late attainment 
of self-government. Tiverton was a considerable clothing town and Harwich a 
sea port of some importance. Only Bewdley was unquestionably ‘rotten’, and its 
representation was limited to one member. 

2 E.g. the bill about moor-burning, committed in 1621 to the knights and burgesses 
of all the shires named in the bill. (Commons’ Journal, i. 627.) 3 Ibid. p. 553. 
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it contains diverse gentlemen of ability for the service if the towns- 
men be unable ’.? 

From this point of view some of the restored boroughs served a 
useful purpose. Although Yorkshire as a whole was not under- 
represented, the West Riding with its prosperous clothing 
centres was inadequately served and this was one of the argu- 
ments put forward by Sir Edwin Sandys on behalf of Pontefract.” 
His claim is supported by the allocation of six members to the 
West Riding in the Instrument of Government. Somerset 
was deprived by the Instrument of nine of its burgesses, including 
the four who sat for Milborne Port and Ilchester, but its total 
representation was increased from sixteen to eighteen. If such 
circumstances had been general it would be possible to explain 
the restoration of insignificant boroughs as a clumsy but effective 
means of giving the county the membership it deserved and the 
movement might be regarded as an ingenious anticipation of 
later reforms. But some of the boroughs were clearly redundant. 
Before the restoration of Marlow, Wendover and Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire already returned for county and boroughs 
the eight members deemed to be sufficient in 1654. After the 
Restoration the notorious over-representation of the county 
called for Fuller’s congratulations upon its ‘ civil priviledges ’. 
‘It showeth ’, he said, ‘more burrow towns (sending burgesses 
no fewer than twelve to the Parliament) than any shire (though 
thrice as big) lying in the Kingdome of Mercia.’ * 

The unequal incidence and varying intensity of the demand for 
borough places is not in fact a phenomenon which can be wholly 
rationalized. In the seventeenth century it was deeply rooted 
in the complex structure of county society. When men of sub- 
stance and ambition found themselves, for whatever reason, 
habitually forced to look outside their own county for a parlia- 
mentary seat there was sufficient incentive for the creation of new 
borough places within the shire. ‘In the Parliament House it 
makes neyther difference in matter or reputacion, the best men 
in the kingdome serving many times without loss of credit for the 
obscurer places and farthest from their dwellings.’* So wrote 
Sir Henry Savile in 1621, but only in an attempt to overcome his 
own instinctive reluctance to look for a seat outside Yorkshire. 
The existence of ‘ free-for-all’ constituencies in over-stocked 
counties might meet the needs of landless lawyers, courtiers and 
civil servants, or provide an acceptable starting point for a parlia- 
mentary career; but for gentlemen of mature judgement and 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 26639 (Pym’s diary) fo. 36. 

2 Commons’ Debates, 1621, ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson, ii. 263. 

3 Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England, ed. Nicholls (1811), i. 151. 

* Brit. Mus, Add. MS, 24475 (transcripts of letters to Sir Richard Beaumont) fo. 98. 
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substantial property, election to distant constituencies was 
always a pis aller. They disliked the hazards of an election 
dependent either upon the goodwill of a patron or upon the 
incalculable prejudices of the ‘clownes’. They disliked still 
more the risk of exclusion from the group of county members 
whose sense of corporate responsibility has already been noted. 
Where local prestige was prized more highly than success at 
Westminster this latter consideration might well be paramount. 
The motive force behind the great majority of the parliamentary 
restorations seems to have been supplied by country gentlemen 
anxious to ease the pressure upon local constituencies, and it is 
perhaps significant that in the counties which gave a lead to the 
movement, the severity of competition had been recently demon- 
strated by sharply contested county elections, in Buckingham- 
shire in 1604, Somerset in 1614, and Yorkshire in 1621. 

For we cannot suppose that the geographical distribution 
of these boroughs was entirely a matter of chance or that the 
sole reason for their reappearance at this date was the disin- 
terested antiquarianism of the age. The discovery of the evidence 
was, of course, an essential condition of restoration, but it was 
not in itself enough to ensure that a borough would be restored. 
The antiquarians could do no more than bring the precedents to the 
attention of those who might be sufficiently interested to set in 
motion the elaborate and costly procedure required, the prepara- 
tion of a petition, the briefing of counsel and the soliciting of 
influential support on the committee for privileges. Even within 
the range of boroughs whose medieval claims were then known 
there was an element of selection,'! and later discoveries in the 
Tower did not result in any further increase in the size of the 
House. It is clear that the pressure of strong personal or political 
interests lay behind the restoration of every borough. 

In seeking to identify these interests we are hampered by the 
extreme reticence of the Commons’ debates. Any hint of private 
or political implications shocked the susceptibilities of the House. 
In the debate upon the selection of boroughs for the County 
Palatine of Durham, Sir John Walter rashly urged that Barnard 
Castle should be enfranchized ‘ to speak for the Prince whose town 
it is’.2 The suggestion was ill-received. An anonymous diarist 
of the parliament of 1624 says that ‘the knights were willinglie 
assented to, but the Burgesses with some difficulty because it was 
conceived that the Bishopp would have the greatest stroake in 
making for the former place [Durham City] and the Prince (whose 
manor it was) for the latter’ [Barnard Castle]. Wentworth 


1 E.g. three Hampshire boroughs returning burgesses in 1301 remained unrestored : 
Alresford, Odiham, and Overton. 2 Commons’ Journals, i. 553. 
5 Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 159 fo. 117. 
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vigorously protested that to mention such considerations was 
‘no parliamentary course ’.1 Again, in 1640, when the restoration 
of Seaford was under discussion and Sir Walter Earle opposed 
it on the grounds that ‘ the inhabitants were rude and some of them’ 
papist and the Lord of the town a papist’ Sir Simonds d’Ewes 
was moved to make a dignified protest, ‘for ’, he said, ‘ I did not 
looke upon the rudenes of the inhabitants, nor upon the religion 
of the Lorde of the towne, but upon the ancient birthright of the 
subjects of England . . . nor ought anie collaterall cireumstancs 
to draw us to destroy such a right ’.2, Hampden with some hesi- 
tation supported d’Ewes and the House accepted a view which 
embodied the legal tradition of the 1620’s, unrealistic as it might 
seem to some of the politicians of the 1640’s. 

Such occasional indiscretions on the part of private diarists 
serve to stimulate rather than satisfy our curiosity about the 
‘ collaterall circumstances’ of the restorations. A study of the 
choice of the early members and of surviving local and family 
records makes it possible to pursue a little further the elusive 
question of initiative. Only the local historian familiar with the 
social and genealogical structure of his county could make full 
use of these sources ; but since the fifteen boroughs are widely dis- 
persed and the significance of the evidence is apparent only when 
the fragments are brought together, an attempt must be made 
to present the results of the writer’s inquiries, so far as they go. 

In Yorkshire the personal rivalry between Sir John Savile 
and Sir Thomas Wentworth provides a clue to the restoration 
of Pontefract. In 1621 Wentworth was returned for the shire, but 
the campaign had been hardly fought and its outcome far from 
certain. In such circumstances a candidate for the shire wanted 
both to find borough vacancies for the supporters on whom he 
relied to marshal their freeholders to the county poll and to 
insure himself against the possibility of defeat. In 1621 there 
had been no Yorkshire borough in which Wentworth’s influence 
was sufficient to ensure success either for himself or his friends ; * 
for himself he had relied upon a nomination at Appleby in 
Westmorland. There is no evidence that Wentworth took any 
active part in effecting the restoration of Pontefract ; the pro- 
moters of its petition appear to have been Sir Edwin Sandys and 
Mr. George Shilleto, who were rewarded for their help by the 
return, as burgesses for the last session of the parliament of 1621, 
of Mr. Shilleto himself and of Sir Edwin Sandys junior. But 

1 Commons’ Journals, i. 697. 

2 The Journal of Sir Simonds d’ Ewes, ed. Notestein, p. 321. 

3 Strafford’s Letters and Despatches, ed. Knowler, i. 8, 9. 

‘ There is some difficulty in identifying this member with Sir Edwin’s son of this 


name, who, according to the D.N.B., would have been only nine years old at the time ; 
but an Edwin Sandys, Esq., represented Droitwich in 1614. 
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Wentworth may have been too cautions a politician openly to asso- 
ciate himself with the restoration of a constituency which was so 
greatly to strengthen his hand. Its value was proved in 1624 
when he lost the county seat. ‘The town of Pontefract ’, he wrote 
to Lord C'ifford, ‘ (notwithstanding all the labour made against 
me) hath returned myself and Sir Henry Holcroft their burgesses, 
so as I see it is my fortune to be of the House, albeit upon the read- 
ing of your Lordship’s last letter I was much doubtful I should 
have been turned to grass here in the country’! In 1625 he wrote 
to Sir John Jackson, the Recorder of Pontefract, ‘I will write to the 
mayor and the rest of my friends there, as you will be pleased to 
do likewise, that I desire they will keep a place for me, and that I 
may be joined with you whom I desire rather than any other ; 
and if I chance to serve for the shire, that then they will be for 
you and Sir Richard Beaumont, and so the breach be made solid 
and sound every way’.? Before the 1626 election Wentworth 
had been pricked sheriff and anticipated a complete collapse of his 
parliamentary influence in Yorkshire; but Sir John Jackson 
wrote : ‘ If, since you are made incapable of the service, you intend 
to recommend any friend of yours to Pontefract, upon notice 
from you I shall endeavour a satisfaction ’,? and Pontefract 
remained faithful to his interests in this and in the following 
election. In spite of Sir John Savile’s successful courtship 
of Buckingham, his appointment as Steward of the Honour and his 
elevation to the peerage as Baron Savile of Pontefract, 
Wentworth’s hold upon the allegiance of the town seems to have 
been strengthened in 1628; for it appears that ‘ potent ad- 
versaries ’, among whom we may probably place the Steward, 
unsuccessfully attempted to call in question the borough’s 
newly conferred privileges. Wentworth’s good offices, he was 
assured by tke mayor, would ‘not only binde us but also 
our posteritie in a perpetual bond to your Worship and all 
yours and to pray for your prosperitie and increase of honor 
here and everlasting happiness hereafter’. When Strafford’s 
enemies triumphed in 1640, Pontefract remained a safe family 
seat, returning his brother, Sir George Wentworth of Wentworth 
Woodhouse, and his cousin, Sir John Wentworth of Woolley, 
as its burgesses to the Long Parliament.® 

The feud between Savile and Wentworth had its Somerset 
counterpart in the long-standing rivalry between the families 

1 Strafford’s Letters and Despatches, ed. Knowler, i. 19. 

2 Ibid. p. 26. 


3 Sheffield Public Library, Wentworth Woodhouse papers, vol. 20. 
4 Ibid. vol. 12. 


5 The names of members of parliament given in this and the succeeding paragraphs 


are, unless otherwise stated, taken from the Returns of Members of Parliament (1878), 
part i. 
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of Phelips and Paulet. Sir Robert, the son and heir of Sir 
Edward Phelips of Montacute, and Sir John Paulet of Hinton 
St. George had been rival candidates for the shire in 1614 and the 
Phelips could not forgive their defeat in this election.1 The 
campaign had been a test of influence in the county, and from 
this point of view the seat found for Sir Robert in the Cornish 
borough of Saltash brought little consolation. On the death of 
his father in 1615, Sir Robert had been elected High Steward of 
the ancient borough of Ilchester ? which seemed likely to provide 
for him, as Pontefract was to do for Wentworth, an ideal insurance 
against defeat in the county contest. In fact, it was not necessary 
for Sir Robert to make use of his influence at Ilchester to provide 
for himself for, except in 1626 when he, like Wentworth, was 
pricked sheriff, he suc: eeded in representing the county in every 
parliament of his lifetime after 1621; but his son was glad to 
avail himself of an Ilchester seat in 1640. The majority of 
Ilchester members were west country connexions of the Phelips, 
but its representation was by no means confined to Somerset 
families. Sir Richard Wynn of Gwdyr, who had lost the Car- 
narvon election in 1621, and had failed to find a seat elsewhere, 
seems to have sought nomination both at Pontefract and Ichester, 
relying in the first instance upon the support of Lord Darcy,’ 
and possibly in the latter upon the influence of the earl of Pem- 
broke as Lord Lieutenant of Somerset.‘ At Pontefract he was too 
late, but place was made for him at I!chester. Among the other 
‘foreigners’ elected for Ilchester was John Selden, who was 
returned in 1626 but chose to sit for Great Bedwin. Others were 
courtiers and minor office-holders such as Arthur Jarvis or 
William Beecher. It may well be that Sir Robert used his borough 
influence to oblige his friends at court. But the town was by no 
means loyal to the interests of its overbearing neighbour at 
Montacute, and disgruntled bailiffs were apt to intrigue with Sir 
Robert’s numerous enemies. It cannot therefore be assumed 
that all the Ilchester members owed their seats to the Phelips 
connexion. 

In Buckinghamshire the situation was rather different. 
There was no outstanding faction to embitter the rivalry for 
the honour of representing the county, but the knights of the 


1 See Farnham, ‘ A Somerset Election, 1614’, ante, xlvi. 579-99. 

? Phelips MSS. at the County Record Office, Taunton : Ilchester papers fo. 77. 

3 Strafford, Letters and Despatches, ed. Knowler, i. 14. Pontefract is not named, 
but the date and content of the letter make the reference obvious. 

‘This is suggested in A. H. Dodd, ‘ Wales’s Parliamentary Apprenticeship ’, in 
Cymmrodorion Society, Transactions, 1942, p. 68 ; but Miss Rowe, in her article on the 
parliamentary influence of the earls of Pembroke (ante, ]. 242) does not suggest 
that their influence extended to the Somerset boroughs. 

5 Phelips MSS. at the County Record Office, Taunton: Ilchester papers, fo. 90 seqq. 
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shire were drawn from a very limited range of county families. 
After the exclusion of Sir John Fortescue in 1604 and the 
expulsion of Christopher Piggott in 1607, the county seats were 
held almost without challenge by the Goodwins, Fleetwoods, 
and Dentons. Families like the Verneys, Bulstrodes, and 
Hampdens, whose ‘ ancestors had been of very ancient continuance 
in Buckinghamshire and borne the best and most worshipfull 
offices in the countrye ’, found themselves effectively excluded 
from the county and competing against each other for the smaller 
boroughs. Sir Edmund Verney, for example, sat for Buckingham 
in 1624, Aylesbury in 1628, and Wycombe in 1640 ; his son Ralph 
sat for Aylesbury in 1640. John Hampden, in spite of his family’s 
substantial interest in the county, had to begin his parliamentary 
career as burgess for Grampound in Cornwall ; it was not until 
he had become a public figure as the hero of the ship-money trial 
that he had any chance of representing the shire. If a Hampden 
had to look outside his own county, there was little chance 
for the more recently established legal families. Buckinghamshire 
was a county attractive to lawyers seeking a sound investment 
for their fortunes and a pleasant seat within easy reach of West- 
minster. Some, like the Crewes and Crooks had established 
themselves there in the sixteenth century or earlier; in the 
seventeenth century Whitelocke acquired an estate at Fawley, 
Hakewill at Bucksbridge, near Wendover, and Sir Edward Coke 
at Stoke Poges. Coke’s election as knight of the shire in 1628 
was altogether exceptional, a remarkable tribute to his acknow- 
ledged leadership in the House. Generally the legal families would 
have to look elsewhere. Thus, although Buckinghamshire was 
by any objective standards adequately represented, the eight 
places offered too little scope for the political ambitions of its 
leading families. 

The restoration of the three Chiltern boroughs did much 
to ease this congestion. Wendover provided a safe seat for 
John Hampden, who is said to have borne the cost of the petition, 
until his election for the county in the Short Parliament. From 
1624 to the Long Parliament it was exclusively served by his 
family circle, including his son-in-law Sir Walter Pye, his cousin 
Sir Sampson Darrell and his connexions the Crooks and Hawtreys. 
Amersham, in recognition of Hakewill’s services, provided a seat 
for him when he wanted it, an unusual reward for historical 
research. Edmund Waller was elected in 1628 and 1640, John 
Crewe in 1624 and 1625. Amersham was destined, however, to 
become a typical manorial borough in the control of a single 
family. William Tothill of Sharceloes in 1624 purchased from the 
earl of Bedford the adjacent manor of Amersham, to which the 
restored borough rights were attached. Through the marriage of 
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his daughter to Sir William Drake the two manors passed to a 
family which was to represent the borough in parliament for two 
hundred years.' In Marlow too, seignorial rights were the de- 
termining factor in the choice of members, but the position was 
complicated by the existence of several different manors. Great 
Marlow belonged to Lord Paget, to whose influence may be 
attributed the occasional appearance of ‘ foreign ’ names amongst 
the list of members, for example that of his son-in-law, Sir William 
Hicks. Harleyford manor, in Great Marlow, was the property 
of Sir Miles Hobart who sat for Marlow during his brief but spec- 
tacular parliamentary career.2, Widmere and Little Marlow were 
held by the Borlase family who were usually able to retain one 
seat within their own circle. In the elections for the Long 
Parliament the manorial candidates were William Borlase and 
Gabriel Hippesley, who had married the widow of an elder 
Borlase and carried letters of recommendation from Lord Paget. 
‘ But that will not do in these times, blessed be God ’, said the 
leader of the local opposition. Nevertheless, in inviting the rival 
candidature of Bulstrode Whitelocke and Peregrine Hoby,* he 
did not look outside the ranks of the local gentry. 

In spite of differences in the circumstances, the boroughs 
so far considered conform generally to one pattern : their restora- 
tion served to strengthen the county representation by increasing 
the number of seats available for the neighbouring gentry. 
The borough of Hertford presents a different picture. The manor 
and castle were a parcel of the ancient Duchy of Lancaster and 
had been granted on a long lease to Prince Charles in 1609.‘ 
Interests outside the county were therefore involved in its restora- 
tion. In view of the king’s declared hostility to the restorations 
one might hesitate to assume the active initiative of either prince 
or duchy, were there not direct evidence of it. Yet it was cus- 
tomary for the prince’s council and for the chancellor of the duchy 
to solicit the boroughs on their estates at the approach of an 
election and the desire to extend their parliamentary patronage 
appears to have outweighed any other considerations. When the 
borough records were inspected by the Historical Manuscript 
Commissioners in 1895 they found letters both from the duchy 
and from the prince. The first of these seems since to have 
disappeared, but there are still at Hertford two letters from the 


1 For the Drakes of Shardeloes see G. Eland, ‘The Shardeloes Muniments’, in 
Records of Bucks, xiv. 281-97. 

? Sir Miles Hobart put the key of the House in his pocket while the Speaker was held 
down in his chair on 2 March 1629, and was imprisoned after the dissolution. He 
escaped from the Tower in 1630 but was killed in a road accident in 1632. 

3 For this disputed election see M. R. Frear, ‘ The Election at Great Marlow in 
1640’, in Journal of Modern History, xiv. 433-6, 438. 

* Victoria County History of Herts. iii. 502. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Report, part 8, p. 162. 
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prince’s council at Denmark House, dated 9 February and 24 
April 1624. The first of these is of sufficient interest to be quoted 
io full : 





























We understand that the towne of Hartford (whereof you are Mayor 
and Burgesses) is an ancient Borough towne and hath heretofore 
ancientlie sent Burgesses to the Parliament. And for that this towne 
is the shire towne and especiallie in that it belongeth to the Prince’s 
Highnes, who as he hath beene gratiouslie pleased (by us of his Coun- 
cell) to give advertizement unto other Borough Townes (whereof he is 
Lord) that they take especiall care in the choice of sufficient and honest 
men for the supplie of such places in Parliament ; Soe nowe being 
willing (for the reasons aforesaid) to extend the like favour and grace 
towards this his towne of Hartford in giveing all due furtherance 
to the reviveing of the said ancient priviledge of sending Burgesses 
to this present Parliament, and in adorning it with anie other Privi- 
ledges or rights which may belong to the same. Wee have thought 
good hereby to signifie unto you that if you will prepare a peticion 
for reviveing the said priviledge this Parliament and send it up unto 
us such care shalbe taken for preferring and effecting the same at 
such time as the Parliament shall sit as shalbe fitting without anie 
charge to the towne. And soe recommending this to your present 
care for the good of your said towne, and expecting a speedie retorne of 
your answere herein, wee byd you hartily farewell. + 

























Having sponsored the petition, the prince’s council too readily 
assumed the right to nominate the first burgesses and did not 
think it necessary to await the decision of the House before 
writing to propose Sir John Hobart and Christopher Vernon. 
The town’s reply has not been found, but from the council’s 
letter of 24 April we may guess that they had excused themselves 
on the grounds that one seat was already promised to the Duchy 
candidate and they would wish the other member to be someone 
known to the nieghbourhood. The prince’s first nominees were 
withdrawn, Sir John Hobart having found a seat elsewhere 
and Christopher Vernon 


‘beinge att this present otherwise emploied for his highnes service, 
cannot well attend the buisnes of the House. Wee have thought good 
therefore ’, they continue, ‘ in our said Master the Prince his highnes’ 
name to recommend unto your choice for one of the Burgesses of 
your saide Towne (when tyme shall serve) Sir William Harrington, 
Knight, his highnes’ Steward there and a neire Neighbour unto you 
who for his worth and integritie is without all exception. Wee 
praie you take this into your due consideracion that he maie be 
elected accordinge to his highnes’ desier herein: And soe nothinge 
doubtinge of your due accomplishment hereof wee bid you heartilie 
farewell.’ 2 





1 Hertford Borough Records, vol. 23, no. 10. 2 Tbid. no. 11. 
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But Sir William Harrington had to wait until 1626 before he was 
successful in obtaining a seat at Hertford. In the intervening 
election for the first parliament of Charles I we know that he was 
a candidate, for the polling lists survive at Hertford. The poll 
taken for the first place resulted in the election of William Ashton, 
presumably a Duchy candidate, who had also been chosen in 
1624. Another poll was taken for the second place and the other 
sitting member, Thomas Fanshaw, was again elected. Of the 
two unsuccessful candidates, Mr. Willowes, a burgess of Hertford, 
secured eghty-six votes for the second place and Sir William 
Harrington only forty-eight. A polling list also survives for 1628,? 
when another burgess candidate unsuccessfully contested the elec- 
tion, an interesting indication that Hertford was not wholly with- 
out civic feeling. The strongest local influence was, however, that 
of the Fanshawes of Ware Park. Thomas Fanshawe, as one of 
the prince’s council in 1624 and as auditor for the northern parts 
of the Duchy, must have been able to rely upon the goodwill 
of both would-be patrons. But that the local prestige of the family 
was a greater source of strength is suggested by the Fanshawes’ 
continued bold upon the borough after its alienation to the earl of 
Sal sbury in 1630.3 In the elections of 1640, instead of office- 
holders and courtiers such as Sir William Harrington or Sir 
Edward Howard, the town returned Viscount Cranborne; but 
Sir Thomas Fanshawe or his brother-in-law Sir Capel Bedell con- 
tinued undisturbed in their possession of the second place. 

Of the boroughs restored by later parliaments Cockermouth ‘ 
offers the most interesting parallel to Hertford. At the time of its 
restoration the town belonged to Algernon, fifth earl of Northum- 
berland. A rough draft of a letter from Sir William Pennington, 
the earl’s vice-admiral and the lieutenant of his castle of Cocker- 
mouth, tells us that Hakewill, well versed in parliamentary 
records, had notified the earl that both Cockermouth and Egre- 
mont had returned burgesses to medieval parliaments, ‘ where- 
upon ’, the draft continues, ‘ his Lordship ordered me to prosecute 
the restoring of them, which upon reporte from Committee of 
Privileges was voted in the House for Cockermouth ’. 

The town appeared to be properly sensible of the benefits 
conferred upon it and sent the following petition to his Lordship, 
signed by William Watson, bailiff, and fifty-four burgesses : 


May it please your honor that wee whose names are under-written 
haveing understood by William Penington Esq. your Lordship’s 


1 Hertford Borough Records, vol. 23, nos. 13, 14. 2 Tbid. no. 17. 

3 Victoria County History of Herts. iii. 502. 

4I am very much indebted to Lord Leconfield for permission to look for materials 
in the muniment room of Cockermouth Castle and to make use of documents found 
there in the succeeding paragraphs. They are contained in two boxes labelled 
‘ petitions ’ and ‘ parliamentary elections ’. 
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Lieutenant of your honor of Cockermouth your honor’s greate and 
noble favor in restoring us to our ancient privilege of sending burgesses 
to be members of the honorable house of parliament, doe in acknow- 
ledgement thereof most humblie desire your honor to be further 
pleased to recomend such into us as in your honor’s wisdome 
shall be thought fitt. And we shall willinglie and with alacritie 
approve and elect them. 


The earl had no desire to appear in ‘ these interloping Parlia- 
ments ’ and left it to his lieutenant to arrange for the election of 
Sir John Fenwicke, one of his deputy lieutenants in Northum- 
berland, and of Sir John Hippesley, the lieutenant of Dover Castle ; 
these two strangers were duly returned. But evidently strong 
resentment had been roused and local feeling had an opportunity 
to show itself when Sir John Fenwick was returned for his usual 
seat as knight of the shire for Northumberland on the expulsion 
of the earl’s brother, Henry Percy, in whose interest he had stood 
down.'! The earl’s candidate for the vacancy thus created at 
Cockermouth was Francis Allen, the future regicide ; but a rival 
candidate appeared in Sir Thomas Sandford of Howgill, who had 
the backing of the sheriff, Sir Henry Fletcher. The Fletchers were 
the most important independent local family and it is evident 
that the opposition to the earl’s nominee was primarily the 
revolt of the county gentlemen against the dependents of a great 
aristocratic connexion based upon Alnwick and Petworth. The 
earl was not a man to take an offence lightly and any opposition to 
his parliamentary influence was bitterly resented.? Material was 
collected at the Castle for contesting Sandford’s return ; a list 
is preserved of those who ventured to vote for Sir Thomas, some 
being disqualified as infants, old beggars or foreigners. The 
sheriff was accused of soliciting on behalf of Sir Thomas through 
his under-sheriff, his chaplains and his clerk, and of transferring 
the election to the private house of one of his own supporters. 
The case was referred to the committee for privileges on 1 July 
1642 but the hearing was constantly postponed and it was not 
until December 1645 that a decision was finally given in favour of 
Francis Allen.* 

In 1660 Cockermouth once more offended the earl by choosing 
the wrong candidate and afterwards, thinking better of their 
temerity, the burgesses wrote humbly to acknowledge their 
‘ great error and just offence’. They promise ‘ to elect such for our 
burgess for the next Parliament as your honor shall please to 


1 Commons’ Journals, ii. 414. 

2 See in particular Cal. S.P.D., 1640-1, pp. 258-9, 404. The earl of Northumberland 
was much displeased with Sir John Conyers whom he believed to have opposed the 
election of his candidate (Hugh Potter, his steward at Cockermouth) at Berwick. 

3 Commons’ Journals, ii. 590, 645 ; iv. 364, 370. 
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recommend unto us, being ever most gratefully myndefull of your 
Lordship’s great favour in the restoringe this privilege unto us, 
for which wee shall at all tymes observe your commands’. 
To this petition the »arl sent a very characteristic reply : 







To my loving friends the freeholders and burgesses 
of the Town of Cockermouth 






The addresse I received from you some few months since gave me 
an expectation of finding you more respective to me for the time to 
come then of late yeares you have been. It did not a little trouble 
me to see the great offices I have done you so ill requited, but now 
from the assurances you give me I am willing to entertaine better 
hopes of your behaviour towards me in the future. And therefore 
according to the offer you made to me in your late petition I have 
recommended my officer Hugh Potter Esq. to be by you chosen one of 
your burgesses for the approaching Parliament. He is a person 
well known amongst you, and being every way fitly qualified for the 
employment, I dare undertake will be very carefull of anything 
that shall concerne you. And your satisfying my desire in this 
particular will engage me to continue 

Your very loving friend 
Algernon Northumberland. 























Okehampton is another example of a borough restored by 
aristocratic influence. The manor belonged to Lord Mohun, 
and an entry in the town chronicle written by John Rattenbury, 
a former mayor, confirms that the initiative lay with him. 
‘This year’, he says, ‘a writt procured by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Mohun, Baron of Okehampton, was brought to Mr. Mayor and the 
burgesses and inhabitants here for the choice of burgesses for the 
parliament, which privilege this borough had in ancient tymes 
as by the records in the Tower of London appeareth.’ } 

Like the earl of Northumberland, the Mohuns supposed that 
their good offices would place the town under a lasting obligation 
to return their nominees; and on the first round they were 
successful, though not without opposition. The first Lord 
Mohun’s candidates were Edward Thomas and Laurence 
Whitaker.2, Mr. Thomas was chosen by general consent for 
the first place. For the second place a rival candidate appeared 
in Sir Shilston Calmady of Wembury ; but Sir Shilston had not 
prepared the ground and was ‘ n»t before heard of by the Mayor 




































1W. H. K. Wright : Some Account of Okehampton, p. 97. I am indebted to Miss 
Barbara Harvey for visiting Okehampton in search of further material, and for 
extracting for me the reference ‘given below to the election of 4 April 1660. This 
is taken from a copy of Rattenbury’s journal, the original being lost. Serjeant 
Glanville, who had been recorder of Okehampton, may have drawn attention to 
the precedent. 

* Laurence Whitaker, the diarist of the Long Parliament, had been secretary to 
Sir Edward Phelips. 
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and burgesses’. Laurence Whitaker accordingly secured more 
votes. Sir Shilston retreated to prepare an unsuccessful petition 
alleging irregularities in the conduct of the election. In 1660, 
however, the situation was reversed. 


The mayor and commonalty proceeded to the election of burgesses 
and (notwithstanding the Lord Mohun’s endeavour for Robert 
Renoold Esq.) Edward Wise of Sydenham and Josias Calmady were 
elected burgesses. The Lord Mohun endeavoured to have brought 
in the tenants of the Manor of Okehampton to have had their voyces 
in the said election but was withstood and the tenants of the manor 
adjudged not capable of giving voyces in election of burgesses within 
the town and borough. 


It would be misleading to suggest that any sharp distinction 
should be drawn between boroughs in the ownership of the peerage 
and boroughs under the influence of the neighbouring squires. 
Within the framework of county society intermarriage, social 
obligation and community of interest usually united peerage and 
gentry. But a magnate with widespread connexions outside the 
shire, whether in the public service, at court or in the compli- 
cated network of his other country properties, was apt to use his 
influence to find places where he could for stewards, secretaries 
and clients and thereby to debar the local gentry from the enjoy- 
ment of a privilege regarded as peculiarly their own. It was, for 
example, the earl of Arundel’s intervention on behalf of his 
secretary at Arundel that provoked a critical examination of the 
peers’ attempt to influence elections to the Long Parliament.’ 
The evidence of Hertford, Cockermouth and Okehampton 
suggests that where such conflict of interest arose, aristocratic 
influence was less certain and more transient than that of the 
gentry. 

The remaining boroughs restored in 1628 and 1640 followed 
the pattern of Pontefract, Ilchester and the Chiltern boroughs 
rather than that of Hertford. They confirm the impression that 
the residuary legatees of the antiquarian inheritance were the 
country gentlemen. The three west country boroughs were 
served by established local families. Although Milborne Port 
lies on the Somerset side of the border it has stronger connexions 
with Dorset. Its restoration was primarily to the advantage 
of the Digby family at Sherborne ; the Kyrtons, Nappers, and 
Earles were also interested in it. Ashburton was served by 
Edward Fowell of Fowelscombe and Sir John Northcote, 
the writer of a short parliamentary diary. Another diarist, 

1 The Journal of Sir Simonds d Ewes, ed. Coates, p. 260. 

2 The Note Book of Sir Edward Northcote, ed. Hamilton, 1887. See also J. B. 


Pearson, ‘ Representatives of the Borough of Ashburton ’, in Devon Transactions, 1896, 
p. 219. 
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Walter Young of Colyton,' sat with William Pole of Shute for 
Honiton. The two North Riding boroughs returned men of the 
same type ; Henry Darley sat for Northallerton, and his brother 
Richard was elected at Malton in 1645, on the disablement of 
Thomas Heblethwaite, who, with Henry Cholmeley, had been 
chosen in 1640.2 Weobley provided for the needs of the prolific 
family of Tomkins. 

Geographically isolated, Weobley, in Herefordshire, was in fact 
closely connected by personal ties to some of the other restored 
boroughs. Its restoration appears to have been the work of 
James Tomkins of Monnington, whose eldest son William sat for 
Weobley in 1628 and in both Short and Long Parliaments of 
1640. On his death, his place was filled by his brother Thomas, 
who had already served with him in the Short Parliament. 
William had married the daughter of Sir George Morton of Mil- 
borne Port ; Thomas, a daughter of Sir Walter Pye, an alliance 
which brought him within the Hampden circle. Nathaniel 
Tomkins, who was chosen for Ilchester in 1624, was in the service 
of Prince Charles. He was later appointed clerk of the queen’s 
council and married the sister of Edmund Waller, a fatal link 
which involved him in Waller’s Plot and brought him to the 
block in 1643. Finally we may note that the William Walter, 
who sat with William Tomkins for Weobley in 1628, was the son 
of Prince Charles’s Attorney-General, who had been actively 
concerned in the restoration of Hertford.’ A fuller knowledge of 
family and social connexions would doubtless strengthen the 
impression that the movement was the work of a relatively 
narrow circle, a circumstance by no means improbable in an 
age in which the house of commons itself has often been likened 
to an overgrown family party. 

It is, however, necessary to consider whether the restorations 
can be explained solely in terms of personal or local relationships 
or whether the movement had direct political significance. Until 
recently the Tudor creations were regarded as the manifestation 
of a conscious attempt on the part of the Crown to dominate the 


1 The Diary of Sir Walter Young (Camden Society, Ist series, vol. xli) ends in 
1627. The continuation contained in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 35331 unfortunately has 
no entries for the period of the restoration of the borough. For the Honiton members, 
see G. Farquharson, A History of Honiton (1868). 

2See W. W. Bean, Parliamentary Representation of Six Northern Counties, and 
G. R. Park, Parliamentary Representation of Yorkshire. The second member for 
Northallerton was John Wastell, probably the lawyer of that name who was Recorder 
of Richmond. The manor belonged to the bishop of Durham. When the estates of 
the bishopric came into the market in 1648 it was bought by the two sitting members. 
See Ingledew, Northallerton, p. 105. 

3For the Tomkins connexions, see W. R. Williams, Parliamentary History of 
Herefordshire, p. 156, and H. W. Philpotts, in Arch. Cambrensis, 3rd series, xv. 271-2. 
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houseofcommons. The parliamentary restorations have attracted 
far less attention, as is natural in view of the smaller scale of the 
movement ; but in his Memorials of John Hampden Lord Nugent ! 
attributed to the sponsors of the restorations of 1624 an equally 
deliberate intention to counter-balance royal influence in parlia- 
ment. ‘The first step for the friends of freedom (necessarily 
the first in order and manifestly the first in importance) was to 
gain a hold, stronger than that which the Court possessed, over 
so powerful an engine. And this could only be done by securing 
an additional infusion of popular representation.’ He goes on 
to suggest that such a project had to be ‘ discreetly urged and 
effectually disguised’ and that the device of reclaiming lost 
boroughs was agreed upon as a suitable means of achieving the 
desired end. His interpretation assumes that Hampden was 
already in 1624 an outstanding leader of an organized opposition, 
an assumption which it would now be difficult to sustain. The 
association of lawyers such as Hakewill and Selden with Sir 
Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Phelips, Sir Thomas Wentworth and 
Sir William Fleetwood certainly suggests that the early sponsors 
of the movement were of the inner circle of country members. 
The results of the restorations were by no means uniform; the 
names of the members returned for the restored boroughs might 
almost be taken as a cross-section of the House as a whole. Yet 
the addition of six new Buckinghamshire members weights 
the balance on the side of the country. For the political am- 
bitions of the Buckinghamshire gentry were fostered by a restless 
discontent, perhaps as much religious as political. It was at 
Amersham, a former stronghold of Lollardy, that the deputy- 
lieutenants were said to have ‘ stormed like so many termagants ’ 
when they heard that notice had been given to an ecclesiastical 
court of the muster held in the churchyard, and the ‘ dreadful 
grandees of the parish ’ could not be cured of their habit of lying 
along their high-backed pews with their hats on during the Litany 
and Ten Commandments.? 

Yet even in Buckinghamshire the political significance of the 
reclaimed boroughs was incidental and temporary. They, like 
the rest, were essentially family boroughs whose fortunes reflected 
the changing interests of their patrons. Sometimes these interests 
might be described as political, sometimes as personal ; for the 
boundary between them is hard to define. The feud between 
Paulet and Phelips, for example, was in origin personal; but 
when, in 1626, Sir Robert Phelips put himself at the head of the 
Somerset resistance to the forced loan while Sir John Paulet’s 
faction was described as ‘the eyes and ears of the King ’, their 


' Nugent, Some Memorials of John Hampden (1854), pp. 39-40. 
28.P. 14/173, no. 4. 
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quarrel assumed for the time a political complexion.. When a 
magnate with local influence was prominently engaged in national 
affairs a borough might follow him from one political extreme to 
another, as Pontefract followed a Wentworth or Milborne Port 
a Digby. More often families secure in the possession of safe 
borough seats enjoyed a feeling of independence unconducive 
to the formation of strong political ties. During the two centuries 
of their ascendency at Amersham it was ‘the uniform and 
honourable pride of the Drakes never to have been the slaves 
of any administration nor to have connected themselves with 
any party. .. . Mr. Drake . . . could not be prevailed upon to 
form a partial connection which might deprive him of the con- 
stitutional freedom of sentiment which ought to be the character- 
istic of a British senator.’* Such families carried on into the 
eighteenth century an attitude of mind characteristic of the 1620’s ; 
contemporary political leaders must have been too well aware of 
it to suppose that the addition of a number of small borough 
constituencies could be recommended as a long-term political 
investment. 

The restorations of the Long Parliament require separate 
consideration. Here some of the conditions lacking in the 1620’s 
were fulfilled. Under Pym’s leadership the opposition was 
sufficiently organized to be able to plan a concerted operation 
and might, in a time of crisis, be tempted to seize upon any 
political expedient which would yield a quick return. Professor 
Notestein has tentatively suggested that politics lay behind these 
restorations. A review of the returns certainly serves to 
strengthen this impression. Fourteen members were added to 
the House by the last group of restorations. One of the Cocker- 
mouth places was in dispute between Sir Thomas Sandford and 
Francis Allen until 1645. It is possible that opposition to the 
earl of Northumberland’s political activities strengthened the 
Cumberland gentry’s opposition to the earl’s candidate ; certainly 
Sir Thomas Sandford was a royalist. Of the other thirteen 
members, two only were disabled by the Long Parliament : 
Thomas Heblethwaite, one of the members for Malton, who 
withdrew to the country and William Pole of Honiton who fought 
for the king. Although the remaining members were not all 
prepared to go the whole way with the Long Parliament, there 
seems no reason to doubt that all were regarded as ‘ well-disposed 

1 See Bates Harbin, Members of Parliament for Somersetshire ; Farnham, loc. cit. 


p. 599; and Phelips MSS.: Royal and other letters. I am greatly indebted to Com- 
mander Phelips for permission to consult this volume. 

2 From an eighteenth-century newspaper cutting quoted by G. Eland in Records 
of Bucks. xiv. 294. 

3 The Journal of Sir Simonds @ Ewes, ed. Notestein, pp. 68, 137, 322, 262 (notes). 

4 Commons Journals, ii. 708, 752 ; iii. 142. 
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persons’ in the critical period of Pym’s leadership. Some, 
like Lawrence Whitaker, were experienced members and useful 
committee men.! Sir John Northcote was of sufficient value to 
the cause to be exchanged by parliament when he was a prisoner 
in royalist hands. Of the north country burgesses, the Darleys 
were active enemies of Strafford, Richard Darley having been 
detained in prison at York by the Lord President without cause 
shown. Henry Cholmeley was a brother of Sir Hugh, a parlia- 
mentary commander in tle early stages of the civil war. Even 
the Seaford members were sound men, one the son of Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard and the other Sir Thomas Parker of Ratton, a Sussex 
gentleman who took the Covenant and was useful to the parlia- 
mentary party in his county.2 Whatever the individual merits 
of these eleven burgesses, they all had votes; and it was by 
eleven votes that the Grand Remonstrance was passed. 

The coincidence is certainly striking. Yet in fact the restora- 
tions of the Long Parliament do not seem to have differed 
essentially from the constituencies added in the sixteenth and 
earlier seventeenth centuries. The evidence suggests that the 
initiative was still local and haphazard, and the men returned 
to parliament were for the most part the inevitable beneficiaries 
of the movement in any political circumstances: Fowells, 
Northcotes, Youngs and Poles, for example, were long to retain 
their connexion with the west country boroughs. We must 
therefore be cautious in claiming any positive political direction 
for the restorations of 1640-1. But if the initiative was taken 
by private enterprise, it rested with the committee for privileges 
to approve the petitions. All the petitions recorded in the 
Commons Journals were granted, on the recommendation of the 
committee, although it is obvious that there was a difference of 
opinion about the expediency of restoring Seaford. It is, 
however, only by chance that we know that a project for the 
restoration of Egremont was ever under consideration and it is 
possible that other petitions may have been rejected before 
formal presentation to the House. In the case of Egremont, 
we do not know whether the case failed for reasons of expediency 
or for lack of evidence ; but since the legal cases for Cockermouth 

1 Although the first Lord Mohun owed his peerage to Buckingham, he had fallen 
from favour and in 1637 had been fined in the Star Chamber for ‘ undue enquiry into 
His Majesty’s debts ’ (Cal. S.P.D. 1637, p. 260). His alienation from the court may 
explain his support of two parliamentarian candidates at Okehampton. 

2 See Stenning, ‘ A return of the M.P.’s for the County and Boroughs of Sussex ’, 
in Sussex Arch. Collections, xxxiii. 89 seqq., and Lower, ‘ Memorials of Seaford and 
Further Memorials of Seaford ’, in Sussex Arch. Collections, vii and xvii. 

* See J. W. Clay, ‘Gentry of Yorkshire at the time of the Civil War’, in Yorks. 


Arch. and Top. Journal, xxiii. (1914-15). For Richard Darley’s petition on behalf 
of his brother, see Commons’ Journals, ii. 28, and Lords’ Journals, iv. 100, 102. 
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and Egremont appear to be identical, we may perhaps guess that 
the committee was not anxious to add four new members to the 
earl of Northumberland’s already extensive list of nominees. 
Once restoration had been agreed upon, the politicians of the 
parliamentarian party were bound to watch the resulting returns 
with the same anxiety which they exhibited in all the by-elections 
to the Long Parliament. Their first interest was to use the 
opportunity thus created to find places for useful and experienced 
parliament men who had, for one reason or another, failed to 
find seats in the general election; men such as Lawrence 
Whitaker or Sir John Hippesley. Their second objective was to 
prevent a return which might weaken their majority. Such a 
situation was threatened at Seaford, where the unusual step was 
taken of introducing the son of a leading politician, Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, with no obvious connexion with the county, to forestall 
the danger of the election of a reactionary dependent of Lord 
Mounteagle. Elsewhere it seems generally probable that local 
initiative could safely be relied upon to produce results acceptable 
to the party leaders. 

If this interpretation is correct, the whole movement for 
reclaiming lost boroughs appears not as a reaction from the spate 
of royal creations but as a complement to it, a footnote, as it were, 
to the main story. As such, it offers further evidence in support 
of the view that tbe increase in the size of the house of commons 
during the sixteenth century was the result of pressure exercized 
by the politically active classes upon the Crown; for when the 
stream of royal creations slackened, it was necessary to devise a 
new channel to supply the still unsatisfied demand for seats. 
But such an interpretation raises an obvious question which must 
await a fuller answer from a student of later parliamentary 
history. We must ask why the movement ended with the Long 
Parliament ; why, when the interruptions of civil war were over 
and the parliamentary reforms of the interregnum were frustrated, 
it had no sequel in the later seventeenth century. It was certainly 
not for lack of evidence, for Prynne’s researches soon produced 
abundant raw material for a further increase in the size of the 
house of commons. He was indeed the last person to wish his 
discoveries to be used to substantiate new claims to representation. 
He boasted rather of ‘ the detection of sundry late poor, upstart, 
unnecessairie boroughes erected without charter or prescription, 
which overstore Committees of Privileges with double yea treble 
election petitions and the House itself with supernumerary 
members, to the great retarding of your Majestie’s and your 
kingdom’s arduous affairs.’! He had no illusions about the 
recent restorations ; ‘of late times’, he said, ‘ some of these ancient 


1 Prynne, Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva (1662), Epistle Dedicatory. 
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long-discontinued boroughs have been revived and new writs 
or warrants for electing burgesses sent unto them, sometimes 
upon their own petitions, now and then upon some courtier’s 
petition to the King, in hopes by letters from the Court and 
feastings or bribing the burgesses to be elected . . . sometimes 
by motion or order from members of the Commons House who had 
a design to bringin some burgesses, and made sure of the burgesses 
voyces beforehand ’.! Prynne’s post-war disillusionment may 
be contrasted with the naive enthusiasm of d’Ewes rising to 
defend the birthright of the subjects of England. In the more 
cynical atmosphere of Restoration politics it was impossible to 
present the case for the creation or restoration of a parliamentary 
borough as anything more than the promotion of particular 
interests. 

The changing attitude of the House found expression in the 
debates on the enfranchizement of Newark. It was in October 
1673 that the members fcr Newark tried to take their seats 
and it was not until March 1677 that the borough’s right to return 
burgesses was acknowledged.? In the course of the intervening 
debates the Commons had shown themselves keenly aware of the 
danger that the king might by letters patent enfranchize what 
boroughs he pleased. By such grants as this they might have 
burgesses ‘ shoaled upon’ them. ‘ Put the case ’, said one mem- 
ber ‘ that the King has a mind to alter religion, without altering 
the constitution of this House. Whether Boroughs sending 
fifty papists might not be predominant.’* They were led to 
make the astonishing claim that the right of representation could 
not legally be conferred by royal charter of incorporation. 
Hakewill’s old argument was revived to meet a new occasion. 
The king might by letters patent confer a franchize but could not 
impose upon subjects the burden of attending parliaments. 
Only parliament itself, it was contended, could now authorize an 
increase in its own numbers, by statute where, as in the case 
of Durham or Chester, it was necessary to create new franchizes ; 
by resolution of the Lower House where it was a question only of 
restoring them. So quickly had the powers experimentally 
exercized before the civil war acquired the dignity of exclusive 
and indefeasible right. But though the Commons exalted their 
claims to control the membership of their own House, they showed 
no inclination to put them to the test. The growth of party 
organization and the open recognition of the conventions of 
borough patronage made restoration by resolution of the House 


' Prynne, A Brief Register Kalendar and Survey of the Several Forms of Parliamentary 
Writs, second part (1659), p. 172. 

* Anchitell Grey, Debates of the House of Commons, ii. 188-9, iv. 304. 

3 Thid. iv. 298. * Thid. iv. 299. 
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@ weapon too dangerous to be entrusted to any parliamentary 
majority. The House. was saved from the perils of further 
undisciplined and unwieldy growth, but at the cost of the flexi- 
bility which had been one of the symptoms of its vitality during 
the previous century. Thereafter, ‘as good make a coat for the 
moon’! as attempt any change in the electoral system. 


EVANGELINE DE VILLIERS. 
1 Debates of the House of Commons, iv. 4. 
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The Triple Treaty of 15 April 1856 


I 


HE destruction during the Crimean War of the close diplo- 

matic understanding between Austria and Russia, which over 
a period of twenty yea s had been one of the most permanent 
features of the European diplomatic scene, marks a turning-point 
in the history of the nineteenth-century Europe. The breach 
which then occurred between the two allied Powers left the 
Habsburg empire without the strong support which had been its 
salvation in the crisis of 1849, and which might protect it once 
again against the rising national aspirations of Prussia and Sar- 
dinia. Not without justification therefore has the treaty by 
which Austria in 1854 broke with Russia and placed herself 
by the side of England and France, been described as ‘ a diplo- 
matic revolution as important as that of Kaunitz ’. 

This diplomatic revolution, initiated in 1854 and consummated 
two years later in the Treaty of 15 April 1856, is associated with 
the name of Buol, foreign minister of Austria since 1852. Buol, 
the heir of Metternich and Schwarzenberg, did not stand high 
in the opinion of his contemporaries. ‘Sein Verstand ’, wrote 
a critic of his policy, ‘ ist fiir emen Augenblick wohl klar, doch 
ohne Konsequenz—keine Vernunftspolitik.’ * ‘ The consequences 
of any and every action’, the aged Metternich observed, ‘ are 
hidden from Count Buol. He sees what is right in front of him ; 
of what is coming, he sees nothing.’ * Hiibner, Buol’s colleagve 
during the Congress of Paris, agreed with Metternich’s judgement. 
‘“ Pointu, mais ni large ni profond ”’’, he confided to his diary, 
‘a ce que le prince de Metternich a dit, fort bien, de Buol.’ ¢ 
Buol, it is clear, was a diplomat but no statesman.® 
Yet, though he may not have foreseen the full consequences 

































1G. B. Henderson, ‘Some Unpublished Documents from the Royal Archives, 
Windsor ’, in The Journal of Modern History, viii. 468. 

2 Hess to Bruck, 20 September 1854. Quoted in H. Friedjung, Der Krimkrieg und 
die dsterreichische Politik (Stuttgart u. Berlin 1907), p. 104, n. 1. 

3 Quoted in G. B. Henderson, Crimean War Diplomacy (Glasgow, 1947), p. 187. 

* Comte de Hiibner, Neuf Ans de Souvenirs (Paris, 1904), i. 464. 

5 Eckhart describes Buol as ‘ zwar ein sehr routinierter Diplomat, aber kein Staats- 
mann von Bedeutung’. F. Eckhart, Die deutsche Frage und der Krimkrieg (Berlin, 
1931), p. 214. 
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of his policy, Buol was conscious of the fact that he had accom- 
plished a revolution in the conduct of Austrian diplomacy. ‘I 
may say’, he boasted to Bourqueney, the French ambassador, 
‘that I am the man who broke that Sainte Alliance which had 
lasted for thirty years. Yes, that alliance which was directed 
against France, and the effect of which was that Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia were opposed to you so closely that they acted as 
if under one direction—it is I who was the instrument for putting 
an end to this—and indeed of turning (retourner) the Alliance 
against one of the Powers that was opposed to you.’ ! 

There were several reasons for Austria’s break with Russia 
and for her alignment with the Western Powers. The most 
important of these was perhaps the fear of Russian expansion 
in the Balkan peninsula, and of the possible repercussions of such 
expansion on the Slav subjects of the Habsburg empire.? ‘My 
conduct with regard to the Eastern question ’, Buol explained to 
his brother-in-law, the Russian ambassador in Vienna, ‘is 
inscribed on the map.’ It was, he added, equally inscribed in 
history, and in abandoning Russia he had introduced no innovation 
but had merely continued ‘ the policy bequeathed to me by M. de 
Metternich ’.2 Austria could not view with equanimity Russia’s 
occupation of the Danubian Principalities, and it was this which 
first brought her into open opposition to her former ally. ‘ Les 
anciennes alliances’, Buol explained to Bourqueney, ‘ ont duré 
jusqu’au jour ou la Russie a violé le droit public de l'Europe ; 
formées contre vous, la Russie les a toutes retournées contre elle ; 
le nouveau faisceau vaut mieux que l’ancien.’* The removal 
of Russian influence from the Danube, Buol considered, would 
increase Austria’s popularity throughout Germany.’ Circum- 
stances might even enable Austria to turn a temporary occupation 
of the Principalities inte a permanent annexation.® 

In addition, a friendly understanding with France would 
safeguard Austria against French encouragement of national 
aspirations in the Italian peninsula,’ and the treaty signed at 


1 Seymour to Clarendon, 25 June 1856. P(ublic) R(ecord) O(ffice), F.O. 7/487, no. 
434, Secret and Confidential. 

2This is stressed by Henderson and Eckhart. ‘ Austria’, writes Henderson, 
‘ had refused to co: :promise with Russia and secure for herself a ‘‘ sphere of influence ” 
which Nicholas had been willing to offer. She had therefore a positive interest in 
preventing a Russian domination of the Balkans that would be dangerous to her.’ 
Henderson, Crimean War Diplomacy, p. 157; cf. also Eckhart, op. cit. p. 214. 

3 J. Klaczko, The Two Chancellors (London, 1876), p. 27. 

4 Bourqueney to Walewski, 14 September 1856, Arch. Aff. Etr. Autriche 465, 
no. 113. 5 Eckhart, op. cit. p. 190. 

6 Friedjung, op. cit. p. 135; Eckhart, p. 190. 

? This point is stressed by Friedjung: cf. Friedjung, op. cit. pp. 133 ff., cf. also 
Henderson, op. cit. p. 249, where it is suggested that ‘fear of revolutionary intrigue 
in Italy, backed by the French’ was a ‘decisive factor in Franz Josef’s ultimate 
decision ’. 
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Vienna between Austria and France on 22 December 1854! 
seemed to offer a prospect that the Emperor of the French would 
forget his past activities as a Carbonaro and become reconciled 
to Austrian domination in the Italian peninsula. In this way, 
Buol hoped to find for the Austrian empire a new security in the 
place of that which she would lose through the destruction of 
her alliance with Russia.? 

Buol’s diplomatic revolution was embodied in two formal 
treaties signed by Austria, France, and England. The first of these, 
concluded on 2 December 1854, was a war-time agreement which 
provided for diplomatic co-operation among the three allies, 
and for joint military action in the event of a war between Austria 
and Russia.* This treaty marked the abandonment by Austria 
of her former Russian ally, and appeared to justify Schwarzen- 
berg’s prediction that she would one day astonish the world 
by the greatness of her ingratitude. Yet the agreement of 
2 December 1854 was limited both in scope and duration, and 
did not create a permanent diplomatic grouping to replace the 
‘'Neo-Holy Alliance ** which Austria had destroyed. To create 
such a grouping was the Austrian purpose in promoting the 
conclusion of the Triple Treaty of 15 April 1856. This treaty 
also, it is true, was limited in scope, since it provided exclusively 
for the protection of the Ottoman empire, but there was no limit 
to its duration and it established a basis of permanent co- 
operation among the three partners in what was for at least two 
of them a question of vital importance. Buol and the supporters 
of his policy might hope that the new system would, at the very 
least, prevent further Russian encroachments in the Balkan 
peninsula. It would, in all probability, afford protection to the 
Habsburg empire against Russia’s openly declared desire for 
revenge and might even be turned to account in the event of 
German or Italian complications. The new alignment of Powers 
would, in the words of Hiibner and Buol, ‘ put an end to the 
intrigues of some and the illusions of others’ and ‘ preserve 
Austria from the dangers of isolation ’.® 





1 For the Austro-French Treaty of 22 December 1854 cf. Eckhart, op. cit. p. 131 
and pp. 142 f. 

? This is emphasized by Friedjung. ‘ Man sieht’, he writes, ‘ worauf das Absehen 
Buols gerichtet war und wodurch er die Richtigkeit seiner Politik erweisen 
wollte: er schuf fir die durch die heilige Allianz gebotenen Birgschaften 
einen entsprechenden Ersatz; man sollte ihm nicht nachsagen, dass er das Werk 
Metternichs zerschlug und nichts an dessen Stelle setzte.’ Friedjung, op. cit. p. 134. 

3 Cf. E. Heinrich Geffcken, Zur Geschichte des Orientalischen Krieges 1853-1856 
(Berlin, 1881), p. 146; and Henderson, op. cit. pp. 168 ff. 

“Henderson, ‘Some Unpublished Documents’, Journal of Modern History, viii. 
468. 

5 Buol and Hibner to the emperor, 16 April 1856, Buol Papers, Staatsarchiv 
no. 24. Quoted in H. Temperley, ‘ The Treaty of Paris of 1856 and its Execution ’, 
in The Journal of Modern History, iv. 528. 
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Moreover, wholehearted co-operation of the three Powers 
would protect the peace of Europe, as well as the empire of the 
Habsburgs. It would keep in check the new nationalism which 
had developed in Italy, Germany and the Balkans since 1815 
and quell the political aspirations which had come to the surface 
in 1848. In fact the success of the grouping, which Buol attempted 
to create, would have made all but impossible the careers of 
Cavour and Bismarck. Had he achieved his purpose, Austria 
in 1856 would have become the principal guardian of the Treaties 
of Vienna in the place of defeated Russia. 

At the time when Buol inaugurated his new policy, the 
diplomatic situation did not appear unfavourable to the realiza- 
tion of his plans. France was firmly committed to a vigorous 
anti-Russian policy in the east ; Palmerston, overflowing with 
distrust of Russian intentions, was firmly in the saddle in London; 
England and France had entered into a close alliance to pursue 
the war against Russia. The thorny problems of Central and 
Southern Europe had dropped into the background, and were 
subordinated by all the Powers to a lasting settlement of the 
perennial Eastern question. Everything, therefore, appeared 
to favour the new diplomatic system which for many years to 
come would subordinate the separate policies of the three Powers 
to a common vigilance in the face of Russia! and to the joint 
defence of the Ottoman empire. 

Buol’s Triple Alliance, none the less, would soon face a crucial 
test. It originated as a war-time coalition formed in defence of 
common interests and, so long as the struggle lasted, it had every 
chance of success. What, however, would happen, once the com- 
mon purpose created by Nicholas I’s invasion of the Danubian 
Principalities had disappeared, and the separate interests of the 
three partners in other European questions had begun to re-assert 
themselves ? The real test of the new system would come only 
after the conclusion of peace with Russia. Would it then be 
possible to give to the understanding of the three allies a form 
capable of outlasting the emergency from which the alliance had 
sprung, and of securing their future co-operation on major issues 
of diplomacy? 

Buol considered that he had found a means of preserving the 
new system by persuading England and France, in pursuance 
of an engagement entered into during the closing stages of the 
war, to sign the Triple Treaty of 15 April 1856. That treaty 
signed, Austria in his o » nion could face the fut 11e with confidence. 
Yet even at the moment of signature Buol might have reflected 

1 The same vigilance, Buol told the British minister in Vienna, ‘ which at the close 
of the last war was observed towards France, should now be exercised with regard 


to Russia’. (Seymour to Clarendon, 25 June 1856, F.0.7/487, no. 434, Secret and 
Confidential.) 
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that it was not likely to become an effective political instrument, 
but would share the fate of other treaties signed in pursuance of 
war-time agreements and incompatible with the peace-time 
policies of the former allies. Buol, however, seemingly unaware 
of the fact that he was leaning upon a broken reed, continued 
the attempt to breathe life into his ‘ Western’ system. His 
miscalculation in breaking up the traditional Austro-Russian 
understanding without the certainty of being able to find new 
and enduring basis for Austria’s foreign policy was to prove 
perhaps the greatest single factor in paving the way for the 
spectacular careers of Cavour and Bismarck. It is probable 
that, by his policy, Buol made possible the allied victory in the 
Crimea and saved the Ottoman empire, but the price which Austria 
had to pay was the loss of her Italian provinces and of her influence 
in the Germanic Confederation. Yet by the second of his two 
treaties with the Western Powers Buol had hoped not only to 
stem the Russian advance in the Balkans but also to secure a 
new protection for Austria’s interests in Central and Southern 
Europe. The story of the conclusion and the subsequent fate 
of the treaty of 15 April is the story of Buol’s hopes and of his 
ultimate failure. 
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The tradition bequeathed to Austrian diplomacy by Metter- 
nich and Schwarzenberg could not be overthrown in a day, and 
even after Austria had associated herself with the Western Powers 
in the treaty of 2 December 1854, the party opposed to Buol’s 
‘Western’ policy remained strong and influential. Griimne, 
the powerful adjutant-general ; Hess, the chief of staff; and Bruck, 
the minister of finance, continued to urge on the Emperor Francis 
Joseph the need for maintaining friendly relations with Russia.’ 
The emperor, torn between the advice offered by his minister of 
foreign affairs and that of his military counsellors, was reduced 
to a policy of tacking and vacillation which pleased neither 
Russia nor the Western Powers and which threatened to leave 
Austria at the end of the war despised, isolated, and very nearly 
defenceless. 

Thus matters rested until the capture of Sevastopol by the 
Allied armies on 8-9 September 1855. Buol, in anticipation of 
this event, had told a foreign diplomat towards the end of August 
‘ que les négociations de paix ne pouvaient étre reprises qu’aprés 
une victoire décisive remportée par les uns ou par les autres et 
que, cet événement accompli, il fallait se presser de faire une 


1H. Friedjung, op. cit. pp. 77 ff. and 112 ff. 
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nouvelle et sérieuse tentative de pacification, car . . . si ’hiver 
devait se passer sans que la paix fat signée, nous n’échapperions 
guére au printems a la calamité d’une guerre générale ’’.1 On the 
morrow of the Allied victory at Sevastopol, Buol was finally able 
to convince his emperor that the time had arrived for Austria 
to try and end the war in association with the Western Powers. 
If Austria were now to press on Russia peace terms acceptable 
to the Allies, these might well recommend themselves to the 
Emperor Alexander II. Gorchakov, the Russian representative 
in Vienna, had, shortly after the fall of Sevastopol ‘ conveyed to 
the persons most in his confidence the belief that Russia would 
gladly listen to overtures from the Western Powers’? and 
Nesselrode his chief had expressed himself at St. Petersburg 
in a similar sense.* 

At the same time, the Emperor of the French also was beginning 
to feel that after the triumph of French arms at the capture of 
Sevastopol, the time had come to make peace, unless a continuation 
of the war should enable him to offer to the people of France 
prospects sufficiently attractive torevive their flagging entuhsiasm. 
The re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, Napoleon 
considered to be such an objective, and when the British Govern- 
ment refused to accept this as a definite war-aim, the emperor 
decided to conclude peace if it could be obtained on terms accept- 
able to himself and his British allies.‘ 

It was in this situation that representatives of France and 
Austria began to discuss informally * the possibility of once more 


1 Stockhausen to Lenthe, 13 September 1855, no. 70, Das Staatsarchiv Hannover, 
Hannover 9, Tiirkei no. 27a. Copy. 

2 Elliot to Clarendon, 17 September 1855, F.O. 7/457 unnumbered. 

3 Karnicki to Buol, 22/10 September 1855, no. 59 A.-C. Staatsarchiv, Pol. Arch. 
Russland x fasc. 37. 

«* As to Poland ’, Palmerston wrote to Clarendon at this time, ‘ it would not be 
wise to make any demand about that Country an absolute sine qué non Condition of 
Peace, because we have no direct action upon Poland and the direct action which we 
are exerting and may hereafter exert elsewhere will not be more than enough to extort 
from Russia the Concessions which we want elsewhere ; and we are not likely to have 
much surplus and unappropriated Pressure available for arrangements about Poland.’ 
(Palmerston to Clarendon, Private, 16 September 1855, Clarendon MSS. In the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford.) 

5 Charles-Roux asserts that the initiative in these exchanges came from the Austrian 
side. (F. Charles-Roux, Alexandre II, Gortchakoff et Napoléon III (Paris 1913), 
p. 42.) Bourqueney, however, the principal French negotiator, claimed in conver- 
sation with Cowley that the initiative had been his. He was about, he explained, to 
accompany his family to France, and knowing how much he would be questioned on 
his arrival in Paris, he had considered it his duty to ascertain the views of the Austrian 
government. He had therefore set out to discover ‘ what were the opinions of the 
Austrian government in regard to peace now that Sebastopol had fallen and success 
had declared for the Allies’. (Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 13 October 1855, 
Clarendon MSS.) Since Bourqueney could have no conceivable object in misleading 
Cowley, there is no reason to doubt his statement that the first step towards an ex- 
change of views between France and Austria was taken by him and not by Buol. 
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offering terms of peace to Russia. On 29 September, Buol 
returned to Vienna from a holiday, during which he had visited 
the Emperor Francis Joseph at Ischl. Immediately afterwards, 
in the course of several conversations, he explained to Bourqueney 
his views about the terms of peace which the Austrian govern- 
ment would consider reasonable now that Sevastopol had fallen. 
Two days later, the French minister left Vienna for Paris, fully 
acquainted with the Austrian views.! After his arrival in the 
French capital, Bourqueney saw the Emperor Napoleon who 
‘ questioned him for more than an hour and a half ’, but did not com- 
mit himself beyond remarking afterwards to Walewski that he had 
had ‘a long and most important conversation ’ with Bourqueney.? 
On the morning of 17 October, Napoleon informed Cowley that he 
was ‘disposed to enter into negotiation in Bourqueney’s sense 
with Austria’, and that same afternoon Vaillant, the minister of 
war, explained ‘ that after due deliberation, the emperor and his 
Council had agreed that the Buol-Bourqueney affair ought to be 
followed up ’.* ‘Si ce que M. de Bourqueney dit est vrai .. .’, 
Napoleon remarked to the Austrian minister the following day, 
“nous nous entendrons ’.* 

The reasons for Napoleon’s decision to enter into negotiations 
with Austria are to be found in the military and economic situation 
of France. Pélissier, the French commander in the Crimea had 
shown little eagerness to attack the enemy since the capture of 
Sevastopol. When pressed by the French government, he had 
made no secret of his reluctance. ‘ J’attaquerai, si vous l’ordonnez’, 
he had replied to suggestions from Paris, and neither Napoleon 
nor Marshal Vaillant was willing to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility for ordering an attack in these circumstances.’ A council 
of war, moreover, which had been held at the Tuileries, had 
revealed the great difficulties which would have to be met during 
the campaign planned in the Baltic for the following year. Naval 
activities in that sea would be possible only during three months 
of the year, and landing operations were likely to be difficult 
and hazardous.* Moreover, the financial burdens of the war were 
beginning to weigh heavily on France,’ and war-weariness was 

1 Elliot to Clarendon, 3 October 1855. F.O. 7/458 unnumbered. Cf. also Cowley 
to Clarendon, Private. 13 October 1855, Clarendon MSS. 

2 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 13 October 1855, Clarendon MSS. 

3 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 17 October 1855, Clarendon MSS. 

* Hiibner, op. cit. i. 349 f. 

5 Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 39. Cowley reported that Pélissier had expressed the 
opinion that ‘ to attack the Russian position on Mackenzie Heights is more difficult 
than to take Sevastopol’. (Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 17 October 1855, Clarendon 
MSS.) ® Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 59. 

* The Minister of Finance, Cowley reported, was telling Napoleon that there was 
only money to carry on the war until spring. Other ministers were adopting a similar 
tone. (Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 28 October 1855, Clarendon MSS); cf. also 
Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 40. 
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spreading among all classes of the population. Cowley reported 
that Napoleon was fast forming the conviction that public opinion 
in France would not support him much longer in this war.? 
‘Je donnerais quatre doigts de ma main’, Napoleon was soon 
to tell one of his friends, ‘ pour signer la paix en ce moment.’ ? 

The terms brought from Vienna by Bourqueney were con- 
sidered by Napoleon a satisfactory basis for negotiations, but 
he took exception to one of the proposals put forward by Count 
Buol. In accordance with the Austrian proposals, France was 
to join with Austria and England in a formal treaty, by which the 
three Powers were to agree to the joint maintenance of any 
arrangements for the protection of the Ottoman empire v hich 
might be the outcome of negotiations with Russia.* Napoleon, 
however, ‘showed extreme repugnance to the idea of a Treaty 
of Guarantee’, such as Buol was proposing. The reasons for 
this reluctance were not far to seek. During his last conversations 
with the emperor before his return to Vienna, Bourqueney had 


1 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 24 October 1855, Clarendon MSS. It was im- 
possible not to see, Bourqueney told Cowley, ‘ that the Emperor was sick of the Crimea 
and that his ideas were wandering to other places and to the remaniement de la carte 
de l'Europe’. (Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 28 October 1855, Clarendon MSS.) 

2 Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 59. 

3 The idea of a treaty of guarantee between Austria, France and England had been 
warmly advocated at Vienna by Bourqueney. Bourqueney told Cowley that during 
the whole course of the Eastern question, he had had one constant preoccupation. 
Supposing that peace was concluded on the terms most advantageous to the allies, 
Russia would thereafter have but one object in view, to get rid of the restrictions 
imposed upon her at the earliest possible moment. Would it not be a wise measure, 
he had asked himseif, to make Austria, if possible, a party to a treaty which would 
oblige her to take arms if, after the conclusion of peace, Russia should violate its terms 
in the future. Austria was so much nearer to the seat of action than either France 
or England, that the value of her co-operation could not be over-rated. It was on this 
account, Bourqueney told Cowley, that he had attached so much value to the pro- 
position made by Buol to Drouyn de Lhuys, the French foreign minister, and to 
Lord John Russell, which contained the casus belli for the future and made Austria a 
joint guarantor with England and France against eventual Russian aggression upon 
Turkey. (Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 13 October 1855, Clarendon MSS). 

In fact the proposal to associate Austria with the Western Powers appears to have 
originated during the Vienna Conferences in the spring of 1855 in the fertile brain of 
Lord John Russell, the first British plenipotentiary. He had, Russell wrote to 
Clarendon, ‘ been always anxious to get Buol to agree to a defensive Treaty with 
France & us, separate from Russia. This did not suit his ideas, but an escapade of 
Gorchakov’s, retracting and quibbling on the guarantee, has reconciled him to it’. 
(Russell to Clarendon, Private, 23 April 1855, Clarendon MSS.) Russell had 
asked Drouyn de Lhuys to draw up ‘a project of Treaty ’, which had been submitted 
to the Austrian emperor. Francis Joseph had wholeheartedly approved of the pro- 
jected treaty, saying that ‘ he thought it necessary to provide for the future and that 
the present war should not end by a mere Treaty of Peace. He thought Russia would 
long bear ill-will to Austria for the part she had taken, and he wished to be united in 
a Treaty with the Maritime Powers, with a view to a permanent political system ' 
(ibid.). The negotiations had come to naught. Both Russell and Drouyn de Lhuys 
were disavowed by their respective Governments for agreeing to terms which were 
considered inadequate. The talks about a triple guarantee, therefore, produced no 
practical result. 
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been struck by Napoleon’s ‘ rooted scorn for the Turks and every- 
thing belonging to them’. Indeed Napoleon had not scrupled 
to remark more than once that the Emperor Nicholas was right 
and that Turkey was ‘ dying a lingering death ’.! Furthermore, 
the plans now germinating in Napoleon’s brain required a close un- 
derstanding with Russia rather than with Austria. He considered 
that great benefit would arise to Europe if France and Englan‘1 
could bring Russia into their alliance. With Russia on their side, 
Germany would be paralysed and they would be able to dictate 
their own terms to Austria in regard to Italy.2, He was, therefore, 
trying to maintain his alliance with England, but wanted at the 
same time to establish a good understanding with Russia. If 
these three powers could reach agreement among themselves, 
they would be able between them to settle all important ques- 
tions.* The Triple Alliance, therefore, which Napoleon was trying 
to create, was very different in character from the one which Buol 
was now proposing. However, though Napoleon showed extreme 
reluctance to enter into the idea of a Triple Treaty of Guarantee 
with Austria and England, he ‘ finally adopted it ’,* authorizing 
Bourqueney to prepare for its conclusion. If such a treaty was 
the price to be paid for bringing about peace through the inter- 
vention of Austria, he was prepared to pay it. 

After Bourqueney’s return to Vienna events moved rapidly. 
On 14 November, Buol and Bourqueney initialled a memorandum, 
stipulating that Austria should present at St. Petersburg the 
terms agreed upon between herself and France, to which the 
British government was expected to accede. Should those terms 
be rejected by Russia, Austria was to break off her diplomatic 
relations with that country. ‘Les stipulations de la paix’, 
the memorandum added, ‘seraient complétées par un traité 
dalliance entre |’Autriche, la France et la Grande Bretagne, 
garantissant l’intégrité et l’indépendance de l’Empire Ottoman, 
et rétablissant comme casus belli toute infraction portée par la 
Russie aux stipulations de la dite paix.’ > 

On 14 November, Elliot, the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Vienna, whom Bourqueney had kept informed of the details of 
his negotiations with Buol, communicated to Clarendon the results 
of the Austro-French exchanges. He would confine himself, 



















































1 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 30 October 1855, Clarendon MSS. 

* Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 23 May 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

3 Brunnow to Nesselrode, 24 April 1856 (0.S.), quoted in S. Tatishchev, Imperator 
Aleksandr II (St. Petersburg, 1903), i. 202. 

* Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 30 October 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

5 Memorandum signed by Count Buol and M. de Bourqueney. Copy enclosed by 
Clarendon to the queen, 19 November 1855, Windsor MSS. I have to acknowledge 
the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen to make use of material from the 
Royal Archives, Windsor Castle. 
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he remarked, to stating that it was proposed ‘ that there should 
be concluded between Great Britain, Austria, and France a 
treaty guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire, and establishing as a “ casus belli”? any attempts upon 
them by Russia or any infraction of the other terms on which the 
peace was to be concluded ’. Only then did Elliot enumerate the 
conditions to be presented to Russia and announce that, should 
those terms be refused, Austria would break off diplomatic 
relations with St. Petersburg and consider means ‘ for compelling 
Russia to make peace ’.1 

Napoleon accepted the memorandum with alacrity and 
hastened to give it his official blessing.2 The British government, 
on the other hand, proposed a number of amendments which 
became the subject of negotiations between London, Paris and 
Vienna. Not till 28 December was the Austrian ultimatum finally 
handed to Nesselrode, the Russian minister of foreign affairs. 
On 16 January 1856, the Russian government, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to secure some modifications, accepted the ultimatum 
and on 1 February, representatives of England, France, Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey signed a protocol declaring that their respective 
Courts accepted the five paraphé points of the Austrian ultimatum 
as projet de préliminaires and would, within three weeks, send 


plenipotentiaries to Paris to conclude a treaty of peace. 


III 


When towards the end of March it became clear that the 
negotiations in Paris were likely to lead to the conclusion of 
peace, Buol took the initiative in reminding Napoleon and 
Clarendon, of the triple treaty provided for in the memorandum of 
14 November. Austria, he informed them, was willing to open 
discussions about the proposed agreement.® 

Napoleon gave a cold reception to the Austrian proposal ‘ 
but Clarendon when first approached patted Buol on the back and 
told him that England ‘ attached great importance to the Treaty ’.° 
On hearing of Napoleon’s opposition, however, Clarendon began 
to waver. The emperor, he wrote to Palmerston some days 
after Buol’s first communication on the subject, wished to avoid 
the tripartite treaty, as the general treaty of peace already 


1 Elliot to Clarendon, 14 November 1855, F.O. 7/459. Unnumbered, Secret. 

2 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 18 November 1855, Clarendon MSS. 

$ Clarendon to Palmerston, Private, 24 March 1856, Palmerston MSS. (at Broad- 
lands). 

* Napoleon, Buol told Clarendon, took the view that it was all ‘ sufficiently provided 
for by the Treaty itself’, and that it would ‘ give unnecessary offence to Russia’ 
(ibid. ). 5 Ibid. 
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contained ‘sufficient guarantees against Russia’. Clarendon 
himself considered that perhaps this was really so. Buol was 
ready to sign if the British government wished it. ‘Shall we’, 
Clarendon now enquired of Palmerston, ‘ have this Treaty or not?’. 
If there was to be a treaty, he must ‘ put some pressure upon the 
Emperor ’.* 
Palmerston’s decision was not for a moment in doubt. ‘Such 
a Treaty ’, he told the queen, ‘ to which Prussia might possibly be 
induced afterwards to accede would be an Engagement of great 
value in more ways than one.’? Clarendon therefore was in- 
structed to pursue the negotiation. ‘As to the Triple Treaty 
between England, Austria and France for maintaining the 
Integrity and Independence of the Turkish Empire ’, the prime 
minister wrote, ‘it would be very unadvisable to give that up 
and no good reason could be assigned for doing so.’ Prussia 
might perhaps ‘be persuaded to accede to it afterwards and 
Sardinia would probably join in it, and that would tend still 
further to remove bad Feeling between her and Austria ’.* 
Clarendon therefore set to work on Napoleon, explaining that 
‘the Treaty was part of our bond, & that we must have it ’,* 
and on 7 April he was able to inform Palmerston that the 
emperor had withdrawn his objections.© Two days later, 
Cowley, Hiibner, and Bourqueney, the second plenipotentiaries 
of the three Powers, met to prepare a draft of the proposed 
engagement.® 
The draft which emerged from their deliberations consisted 
of three public and two secret articles. By the first public 
article, England, France, and Austria were to guarantee ‘ solidaire- 
ment entre Elles ’ the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. In the following article, the contracting Powers 
declared that they would consider as the casus belli any infraction 
of the terms of the treaty of peace. The third article laid down 
the procedure of ratification. By the first of the secret articles 
the three Powers undertook, in the case of an infraction of the 
general treaty, to reach without delay an understanding with the 
Porte ‘ sur les mesures devenues nécessaires ’. They would also 
agree amongst themselves on the employment of their naval 
and military forces. The second secret article, adopted at the 
instance of Cowley and Hiibner,’ provided for immediate con- 
sultation among the contracting parties, should Russian military 
1 Clarendon to Palmerston, 31 March 1856, Palmerston MSS. 
2 Palmerston to the queen, 1 April 1856, Windsor MSS. G. 47/1. 
3 Palmerston to Clarendon, 1 April 1856, Clarendon MSS. 
4 Clarendon to Palmerston, 12 April 1856, Clarendon MSS. Draft. 
5 Palmerston to the queen, 8 April 1856, Windsor MSS. A. 25/47. 


* Hibner, op. cit. i. 415 f. 
7 Hibner, op. cit. i. 416 f. 
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or naval concentrations appear to threaten the integrity and 
independence of Turkey.! 

The draft was at once transmitted to the Foreign Office in 
London, and was accepted by the cabinet subject to some verbal 
alterations ‘for the sake of greater precision’.2 On 13 April, 
Palmerston authorized Clarendon to sign the proposed agreement 
‘subject to the alterations suggested ’.* 

In the meantime, the full delegations of the three Powers 
had met at the Quai d’Orsay to consider the draft agreement. 
Walewski had declared that the Emperor Napoleon would not 
agree to the second secret article, ‘ and he supported this decision 
by a variety of vague and foolish arguments, the real upshot of 
which was that the secret article would become public, and 
the Russians would take offence’. Buol was ‘very firm’ 
and appeared ‘indifferent about offending or pleasing Russia ’. 
Clarendon and Cowley ‘ insisted upon the utility of recording the 
dangers that were likely to occur’. They asserted ‘that it was 
for the interest of peace for the 3 Powers to concert together 
as to the means of preventing what would lead to war, rather 
than to wait until the casus belli had actually arisen.’ This, 
they maintained, was all the more important as the Tripartite 
Treaty ‘ was not likely to be acted upon soon but that 10 or 20 
years hence, the secret article as proposed would be at once a 
guide to our Successors in office, and an obligation upon them ’.‘ 
Walewski, however, remained adamant. He ‘could say nothing 
except that the Emperor had forbidden him to accept the Article’. 
Clarendon, in reply, observed that the British plenipotentiaries 
could not agree to the treaty without it until they had consulted 
their government. He did not positively refuse, he later explained 
to Palmerston, because the emperor ‘ might have closed with that, 
as he would be glad to be rid of the Treaty altogether’. In the 
end, a new draft was settled to which Walewski thought the 
emperor would agree.> There was now to be only one secret 
article stipulating that if the casus foederis arose, the contracting 
parties would ‘ entre Elles et avec la Sublime Porte ’ determine 


1* La concentration de troupes Russes considérables ’, the article declared, ‘ sur 
lune ou l’autre frontiére de la Turquie ainsi qu’un accroissement notable des forces 
navales de la Russie dans les eaux tributaires de la mer Noire, appelleront sans retard 
les délibérations des Hautes Parties Contractantes.’ (Palmerston to Clarendon, 
13 April 1856, F.O. 27/1167 no. 42.) 

2 Palmerston to Clarendon, 13 April 1856, F.O. 27/1167 no. 42. 

3 Tbid. 

4 This was curious doctrine on the part of a British foreign secretary. Clarendon 
must have been well aware that no secret article of a treaty could constitute any 
obligation upon his successors in office. It is in any case strange that Clarendon and 
Cowley should, with the approval of Palmerston, have made themselves the advocates 
of the inclusion of secret articles in the proposed Triple Treaty. 

5 Clarendon to Palmerston, Private, 12 April 1856, Palmerston MSS. 
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without delay ‘l’emploi de leurs forces navales et militaires ’.? 
Such a treaty, Clarendon considered, would be satisfactory, and 
England ought to sign it.? 

Palmerston, who received the new draft on 13 April after he 
had informed Clarendon that the cabinet had approved the original 
one, regretted the weakening of the treaty. He now told the 
foreign secretary that the British government ‘would much 
prefer retaining the Second Secret Article of the Original Draft ’. 
It was possible, he added rather hopefully, ‘that some modi- 
fication of the second secret article might remove the objection 
felt to it by the emperor of the French, such as that any such 
concentration of military forces on any part of the frontier 
adjoining to Turkey, or any creation of a naval force in the Russian 
waters communicating with the Black Sea, would be the subject 
of deliberation between the Contracting Parties and the Porte ’. 
However, if Napoleon would not consent to this, Clarendon was 
to sign the proposed treaty subject to some verbal amendments.* 

Clarendon felt that no time should be lost in getting the treaty 
signed, and on 15 April this was done at the Quai d’Orsay after 
a session of ‘ three mortal hours ’, caused by mistakes in the copies, 
which had to be written all over again. The treaty as finally 
signed differed from the revised draft approved by Palmerston 
in that it contained no secret clauses at all. The remaining 
secret article had finally been incorporated in the second article 
of the treaty.® 

In form, the new agreement strengthened the obligations of 
the contracting Powers to co-operate in the defence of Turkey. 
They had, indeed, already undertaken this obligation under the 
terms of Art. VII of the Treaty of Paris, but whereas the general 
treaty by its very nature could not envisage military sanctions, 
any infraction of its terms was now a casus belli.6 As a logical 


1 Amended draft, copy in Palmerston to Clarendon, 13 April 1856, F.O. 27/1167 
. 43. 

2 Clarendon to Palmerston, 12 April 1856, Palmerston MSS. 

3 Palmerston to Clarendon, 13 April 1856, F.O. 27/1167 no. 43. 

* Clarendon to Palmerston, 15 April 1856, Palmerston MSS. 

5 The treaty, as finally signed on 15 April 1856 consisted of a preamble, three 
articles and a conclusion. The articles were as follows : 

I. ‘Les Hautes Parties Contractantes garantissent solidairement entre Elles 
l'indépendance et l’intégrité de Empire Ottoman, consacrées par le traité conclu & 
Paris, le trente Mars mil huit cent cinquante six.’ 

II. ‘ Toute infraction aux stipulations du dit Traité sera considérée par les 
Puissances signataires du présent traité comme casus belli. Elles s’entendront avec 
la Sublime Porte sur les mesures devenues nécessaires et détermineront sans retard entre 
elles l’emploi de leurs forces militaires et navales.’ 

III. ‘ Le présent Traité sera ratifié, et les Ratifications en seront échangées dans 
Vespace de quinze jours, ou plus tét si faire se peut.’ 

(British and Foreign State Papers 1855-56, xlvi. 25 f.) 

* For a discussion of the obligations undertaken with regard to the defence of 
Turkey by the signatories of the treaty of 30 March 1856, cf. Temperley, loc. cit. 
pp. 523 ff. 
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consequence, the new treaty provided for joint military con- 
sultations should the casus foederis arise, a stipulation which 
had found no place in the terms of the general treaty. Finally 
the new treaty appeared to create a special obligation on the part 
of each of the contracting Powers towards its two partners, to 
co-operate in the achievement of their joint defensive purpose.’ 

The real significance of the new treaty, however, lay in its 
character as a political demonstration. It has been described 
by Geffcken with much justification as a ‘Sonderbund des 
Misstrauens gegen Russlands guten Glauben’? and it was as 
such that it was later to be understood by the public. Buol and 
Hiibner considered that it would ‘ oppose a firm barrier to the 
adversaries of the new European system ’ * and Palmerston saw 
in it ‘a good additional Security and Bond of Union’.‘ Both 
Austria and England, in fact, welcomed the Triple Treaty as the 
corner stone of a defensive alliance directed against Russia. It 
could not, for this reason, gain the approval of Napoleon, who was 
soon to express the opinion that in signing it, the allied Powers 
had ‘ acted disloyally ’ towards Russia. Russia, he maintained, 
had a right to resent an act which proved that the allies had no 
faith in the engagement which she had just contracted.® 


IV 


Napoleon and Walewski had felt uneasy from the start of 
the negotiations about the effect which the knowledge that a 
separate treaty was being discussed by the three Powers would 
have on the unsuspecting Russian plenipotentiaries and on the 
future development of Franco-Russian relations. They had there- 
fore asked their partners that the talks might be conducted in 
secret, and the British and Austrian representatives had agreed 
to the request.® 

The respite, however, which Napoleon and Walewski had 
gained as a result of this temporary concealment, was not of long 
duration. On 25 April, Clarendon, who had returned to London, 
wrote to Cowley that he assumed Walewski would not object 


1 For a discussion of the technical differences between a collective and an individual 
guarantee cf. R. B. Mowat, Select Treaties (London 1915), pp. xix f. and xxxvi, and 
Temperley, loc. cit. p. 527. For an interesting discussion of the interpretation sub- 
sequently given by the British government to its obligations under the treaty of 
15 April 1856, cf. Geffcken, op. cit. pp. 290 ff., and Temperley, loc. cit. pp. 528 ff. 

? Geffcken, op. cit. p. 289. 

* Buol and Hiibner to the emperor, 16 April 1856, quoted in Temperley, loc. cit. 
p. 528. 

4 Palmerston to Clarendon, Private, 1 April 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

5 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 26 June 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

® Jbid. Clarendon was later to agree with Napoleon ‘ that we shd have done better 
if we had informed Russia that it was our intention to enter into such a treaty in virtue 
of engagements previously contracted ” (ibid.). 
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to the publication of the Tripartite Treaty.1 Cowley replied 
that France did not intend to ratify the treaty until the last 
moment ? and that Walewski had shown himself ‘ very averse ’ 
to its being published. Cowley had, however, informed him that 
the British government could not help themselves and that a 
treaty of that nature ‘ must be laid before Parliament ’.* Walewski 
had then begged Cowley for at least a few days’ delay, ‘in order 
that this Treaty might not see the light at the same time as the 
Treaty of Peace ’.4 This request the British government refused 
to accept. The ministers, Clarendon informed Cowley, had no 
option about presenting the Tripartite Treaty. It had to be 
done, and indeed he was sorry that he had not laid it on the table 
of the House already.’ Walewski in the meantime had grudgingly 
ratified the treaty, but he was still anxious that its publication 
should be delayed. He now asked Cowley to enquire on his behalf 
whether publication could not be delayed ‘until after Whit- 
suntide ’.6 Clarendon replied by telegraph that the British 
ministers were ‘ obliged to lay the Tripartite Treaty on the Table ’. 
They could not have justified themselves before parliament if it 
had suddenly appeared in T'he Daily News ‘ as the other Treaty 
did ’.” 

On the evening of 2 May Clarendon finally presented the Triple 
Treaty to parliament. In doing this, he ‘made no flourish of 
trumpets ’ but merely said that it had been signed ‘ in pursuance 
of an agreement come to by the 3 Powers at Vienna’. He should 
not, he wrote to Cowley, ‘ attach any particular importance to it ’.° 
Palmerston did not share this view. On 6 May, in the debate on 
the Treaty of Peace, he dwelt with satisfaction on the treaty of 
15 April. ‘ With regard to the triple alliance of England, France, 
and Austria to secure the faithful performance of this treaty ’, 
the prime minister told members of parliament, ‘1 must say that 
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1 Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 25 April 1856, Cowley MSS. (in the Public Record 
Office). ‘I conclude’, Clarendon wrote, ‘that Walewski will not object to the 
publicn of the Tripartite Treaty ?’ (ibid.). 

2 Article III of the treaty of 15 April laid down that the exchange of ratifications 
was to be completed within fifteen days of signature at the latest (cf. British and 
Foreign State Papers 1855-56, xlvi. 25 f.). 

* He had not an idea, Cowley rather ingenuously added, whether he was right in 
this or not, but had thought it better to say as much to Walewski. (Cowley to Claren- 
don, Private, 27 April 1856, Clarendon MSS.) 

“Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 27 April 1856, Clarendon MSS. The ratifications 
of the general treaty of peace were to be completed by 30 April at the latest, and their 
completion would of course be followed by the publication of the general treaty. 

5 Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 29 April 1856, Cowley MSS. 

® Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 1 May 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

? Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 2 May 1856, Cowley MSS. The complete text of 
the treaty of 30 March 1856 had appeared prematurely in an English translation on 
23 April in the second edition of The Daily News. On the following day, the same 
paper had also published the French text. (The Daily News, 23 and 24 April 1856.) 

§ Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 2 May 1856, Cowley MSS. 
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I think the ability displayed by my noble Friend (Lord Clarendon), 
and by his able associate (Lord Cowley), in the negotiation in 
Paris cannot be overrated’. Their names would go down to 
posterity as the names of men who had taken an active part in 
accomplishing ‘one of the most important settlements during 
many ages of history’. Austria, he remarked later in his speech, 
was now bound by the tie of alliance with England and France. 
Sweden ‘long balancing between great fear on the one hand and 
trifling hopes on the other ’, had finally associated herself with 
England, France, Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. These alliances 
were ‘not the off-spring of a day, or the chance products of accident 
but the result of full deliberation, and the tendency of great 
material and political interests’. They were the more likely, 
therefore, to endure.’ 

The publication of the Triple Treaty has been shrouded in a 
good deal of mystery. The negotiations for its conclusion were 
carried on in the closest secrecy, and its seemingly casual publi- 
cation by the British government merely added to the mystery 
surrounding its inception. As a result of these circumstances, 
an impression was created that the treaty of 15 April was in fact 
intended to be secret, and was divulged in some unaccountable 
way by the British ministers. On 19 May Vitzthum, the Saxon 
minister in London, spoke of it as a document ‘which was not 
originally intended to see the light ’, and he even referred to it as 
‘the Secret Treaty of 15 April ’.2 A similar impression was later 
to arise among historians. Charles Roux claimed that Napoleon 
revealed the existence of the treaty to the Russians ‘ bien qu’il 
dat rester secret’. Temperley in his turn asserted ‘ that the 
text of the alliance treaty was meant to be secret and on'y 
transpired by accident.‘ Indeed the Triple Treaty became known 
among historians as the secret treaty of 15 April 1856. 

In fact, however, the treaty in its final form was never in- 
tended to be secret. At the beginning of the negotiations 
Napoleon and Walewski obtained a promise that the fact of the 
negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty should not be revealed 
to the Russian plenipotentiaries.© That undertaking came to an 
end with the signature of the treaty on 15 April. Thereafter 
it would be natural to keep the terms of the treaty secret 
until the completion of the ratifications.6 After 30 April there 

1 Parliamentary Debates, cxlii (1856), p. 127. 

2C. F. Vitzthum von Eckstaedt, St. Petersburg and London 1852-1864 (London, 
1887), i. 200. 

3 F. Charles-Roux, op. cit. p. 106. 4 Temperley, loc. cit. p. 528. 

5 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 26 June 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

® Agreement had been reached among the plenipotentiaries that the terms of the 
general treaty of peace should not be published till after the exchange of ratifications. 


(Clarendon to Palmerston, Private, 27 March 1856, Palmerston MSS.) Cowley, it 
appears, considered that this provision applied also to the Triple Treaty. ‘ As far 
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no longer existed any valid reason for keeping the treaty 
secret.” 

Walewski, for reasons which he explained to Cowley, would 
have preferred to delay the publication of the Triple Treaty 
until a later date, but the British ministers were opposed to 
such a course. For this opposition they gave two separate 
reasons. At first Clarendon used the argument already put for- 
ward by Cowley, that for constitutional reasons the British 
government was bound to lay the treaty before parliament. 
Later, in reply to Walewski’s plea for delay, he adverted to the 
danger that the treaty might appear in the press as the general 
treaty had done. It is quite impossible to say how far these 
arguments were sincere. It is certain that both Palmerston and 
Clarendon were influenced largely by political considerations 
when pressing for an early publication of the treaty. Geffcken 
suggests, and Palmerston’s speech in the house of commons on 
6 May supports the view, that the ministers intended to use the 
treaty of 15 April to make the general treaty, which was bound to 
invite criticism, more palatable to parliament and the public.” 
Furthermore, a diplomat of Palmerston’s experience and per- 
spicacity could not fail to realize the effect which publication of 
the Triple Treaty would have on the unwelcome rapprochement 
between France and Russia which had been so marked during the 
Congress of Paris. Clarendon’s sarcastic enquiry about the manner 
in which Walewski had ‘ explained it or apologized for it to his 
Russian friends ’ * suggests that this idea was prominent in the 
minds of the British ministers. 


V 


If it was the object of Palmerston and Clarendon, in insisting 
on the early publication of the Triple Treaty, to disturb the 
friendly relations which were beginning to develop between 
France and Russia, their policy was not without success. When 
it became clear that the treaty would be laid before the British 
parliament at an early date, Napoleon decided that before this 
happened, he must communicate its contents to the Russian 
plenipotentiaries in Paris. Walewski was charged with this un- 
pleasant duty, and on 30 April Orlov was able to inform his 
as we are concerned ’, he later told Napoleon who had criticized the concealment of 
the treaty from the Russians, ‘ the Treaty had been published as soon as it was ratified.’ 
(Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 26 June 1856, Clarendon MSS.) 

1 Clarendon evidently did not expect that Walewski would continue to keep the 
treaty from the Russians after it had been signed. ‘How has he’ (Walewski), 
Clarendon enquired of Cowley on 25 April, ‘ explained it (the treaty) or apologized 
for it to his Russian friends ?’ (Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 25 April 1856, Cowley 


MSS.) 2 Geffcken, op. cit. p. 289. 
3 Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 23 April 1856, Cowley MSS. 
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government of the contents of the treaty.1_ In acknowledging 
Walewski’s communication, the Russian envoy remarked ‘ que 
le cabinet francais aurait eu meilleure grace de l’en instruire quinze 
jours plutét, mais qu’il savait que l’Angleterre et 1l’Autriche 
avaient mis cette combinaison en avant afin de compromettre la 
France aux yeux de la Russie et de rompre la cordialité qui 
commengait déja 4 inquiéter les Cours de Vienne et de Londres ’.? 
Three days later, in a conversation with Orlov, Napoleon himself 
laid the blame for the delay in informing the Russians of the treaty 
on his foreign minister. When he understood from Walewski, 
he explained, that the text of the treaty had not yet been com- 
municated to the Russian plenipotentiaries, he expressed his 
displeasure because this proceeding had an air of duplicity of 
which he was incapable. He strongly begged Orlov to assure 
the Emperor Alexander of this fact.* 

In spite of Napoleon’s explanation, however, Orlov could not 
but feel soreness at the conclusion by France, behind his back, 
of an agreement directed against Russia. On 7 May, Hiibner 
gleefully reported to Buol, that the Tripartite Treaty ‘ a produit 
sur le Cte Orloff une impression pénible et . . . a détruit des 
illusions auxquelles il semble s’étre livré’.t A few days later 
Cowley in his turn noted that Orlov’s attitude towards France 
had undergone a complete change. Walewski had ‘fallen very 
low in his opinion ’, and his general tone in speaking of France 
left Cowley with the impression that he would ‘ warn his Emperor 
against founding his policy on a too intimate alliance with this 
country ’.5 

Orlov, in his reports to St. Petersburg, tried to make the best 
of an unfortunate situation. The idea of this Triple Alliance, he 
explained, was not a new one. Buol, in fact, had found it as a 
tradition in the archives of the Vienna Chancery, for a similar 
alliance had been concluded in 1814 before the Congress of Vienna. 
The idea, which had arisen in the minds of Metternich and 
Talleyrand, had originally been a fruitful one, but in trying to 
follow an antiquated policy, Buol should have remembered how 
unstable the combination had proved. He should also have 
remembered how the Emperor Alexander I had been able to 
defeat the narrow calculations of his enemies by the magnanimous 
but contemptuous way in which he had ignored the treaty when 


18. Goriainov, ‘ Les Etapes de l’Alliance Franco-Russe ’, in Revue de Paris (Paris, 
1912), i. (Jan.-Feb. 1912), 12. 


2 Orlov to Nesselrode, 18/30 April 1856, 1856 Paris II. réc. 658 no. 86. Quoted in 
Goriainov, loc. cit. p.12. . 
3 Orlov to Nesselrode, 22 April/3 May 1856. Quoted in Tatishchev, op. cit. i. 202. 


* Hiibner to Buol, 7 May 1856, H.H.S.A. Pol. Arch. Frankreich ix : fasc. 51, no. 36 
Litt.B. 


5 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 16 May 1856, Clarendon MSS. 
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it had finally come to his knowledge. Orlov felt certain that this 
great example of wise and magnanimous statesmanship would be 
followed by the Emperor Alexander II in the present case.* 
Alexander II, however, felt little inclination at first to follow 
his uncle’s example. ‘ Cette conduite de la France envers nous ’, 
he wrote on the margin of Orlov’s first report about the Triple 
Treaty, ‘n’est pas loyale et doit nous servir 4 mesurer le degré 
de confiance que Napoléon peut nous inspirer’.2 The imperial 
cabinet, the Austrian envoy reported to Buol, had been ‘ fort 
désappointé d’apprendre l’existence de cette transaction qui 
était en dehors de son attente et de toutes ses prévisions’. Public 
opinion had been hurt at this mark of distrust of Russia’s in- 
tentions and the hopes of a French alliance had considerably 
declined. ‘ L’opinion générale s’en est émue et en a été blessée, 
parce qu’elle n’y entrevoit que l’arriére pensée d’un vote de 
défiance dirigé contre la Russie, au moment ot cette puissance 
venait de donner les preuves les plus évidentes de ses intentions 
bienveillantes pour la conservation de l’Empire Ottoman. Pour 
ceux surtout qui désiraient voir naitre une alliance intime entre la 
Russie et la France, le traité du 15 Avril a été un vrai mécompte ’.® 
The rapprochement between Russia and France, it might appear, 
had received a serious blow. 


vI 


During the weeks and months which followed the publication 
of the Triple Treaty, European diplomacy was conducted largely 
under the impression of that event. Alexander II, inspired 
perhaps by Orlov’s dissertation on diplomatic history, decided 
to demonstrate that in spite of the Triple Treaty, Russia was not 
alone. At the end of May, he went to Berlin on a demonstrative 
visit to his uncle Frederick William IV, and throughout Europe 
this gesture was considered as a reply to the Triple Treaty.‘ 
Alexander’s visit caused much disquiet in Paris.’ Orlov, further- 
more, had indicated before leaving Paris that his feelings were 
no longer what they had been on his arrival. He ‘did not go 


1 Orlov to Nesselrode, 19/30 April 1856, quoted in Tatishchev, op. cit. p. 201. 
2? Goriainov, loc. cit. p. 12. 
’Esterhazy to Buol, 24 May 1856, H.H.S.A. Pol. Arch. Russland X. fase: 

39, no. 34 A.-C. Only a few Russians seem to have formed a different estimate 

of the Triple Treaty. ‘ Quoiqu’il soit qualifié généralement ici’, Esterhazy 

recorded, ‘ pour me servir de l’épithéte le plus modéré, de mauvais procédé, il n’en 
est pas moins vrai que j’ai méme entendu des Russes éclairés faire l’apologie de cette 
transaction qui, dans l’intérét bien entendu de la Russie, formait une digue aux 
réves et aux utopies des panslavistes, ainsi qu’aux velléités d’une alliance inconsidérée 
avec la France ’. 

*Ch. Friese, Russland und Preussen vom Krimkrieg bis zum Polnischen Aufstand 

(Berlin 1931), p. 112. 5 Ibid. 
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away in such good humour as he was after the signature of peace ’, 
Cowley reported, and this also was causing anxiety to the Imperial 
government.! 

The French government therefore left no stone unturned to 
regain the good-will of Russia, so necessary for the realization of 
Napoleon’s future plans. The emperor had already expressed to 
Orlov his regret at having been forced to sign the Triple Treaty 
which, in his opinion, had now neither purpose nor justification, 
as it included only commonplaces.” He now called for Brunnow 
and repeated to him that the signing of the treaty was due 
entirely to the insistence of Clarendon and Buol.? The Empress 
Eugénie in her turn explained to Orlov during his farewell 
audience that Napoleon had categorically refused to enter into 
any arrangement obliging him to make war. ‘Je sais par 
Walewski ’, she said, ‘ que les Anglais et les Autrichiens voulaient 
a tout force entrer dans les détails des casus belli, mais Napoléon 
a rejeté péremptoirement et trés décidément cette exigence, en 
disant: ‘‘Je ne signerai qu’une formule générale, car c’est a 
moi seul que je réserve de décider dans l’application ce qui 
constitue un casus belli ou non ”’.’ 4 

French attempts to throw on England and Austria the main 
responsibility for the conclusion of the treaty had produced 
serious ill-feeling in London. When Clarendon informed Cowley 
that the treaty had been finally laid before parliament, he 
remarked that he had avoided an explanation as to its origins 
although he could have explained ‘that the project of this tri- 
partite Treaty was contained in a mem-m settled between, Austria 
& France of wch we had disputed the binding force upon us & that 
the idea (of the Treaty) had not originated with us’. He had 
no wish to say anything of the kind, but if Walewski told the 
Russians that it was ‘an English plan to annoy them & shew 
distrust of their good faith ’, he would certainly ‘ state the facts & 
in public too’. Cowley ought to hint to Walewski that the 
British foreign secretary had been prudent ‘ & that he shd be 
equally so ...’.5 Cowley, however, had soon reported his 
suspicion that Walewski ‘ in order to cover himself’, had thrown 
the onus as far as he could on the British government. Cowley 
had thereupon told Fould, one of Napoleon’s ministers, ‘ that 
it was the joint concoction of him (Walewski) and the Austrian 
Govt and that it was the great argument which had been made 
use of towards us to induce us to come into the Austro-French 


1 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 1 June 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

2 Orlov to Nesselrode, 22 April/3 May 1856. Quoted in Tatishchev, op. cit. i. 202. 

’ Brunnow to Nesselrode, 11/23 May 1856, 1856 Paris réc. no. 901, quoted in 
Goriainov, loc. cit. p. 13. 

* Goriainov, loc. cit. p. 13. 

5 Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 2 May 1856, Cowley MSS. 
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views, at which Fould seemed greatly astonished ’.' To this 
Clarendon replied that he had ‘felt certain that Walewski wd 
endeavour to lay the tripartite Treaty pon us for he got to be 
nearly as much afraid of Orlov as Brunnow was’. This, however, 
must not be allowed to pass. Clarendon was delighted at what 
Cowley had told Fould, and he himself had let Brunnow ‘ behind 
the curtain too’.2. The memorandum of 14 November 1855 
might be shown if necessary. Brunnow knew of it and said 
he had searched for it in vain in the published papers.* Before 
many days, Cowley had to tell Clarendon that it was not only 
Walewski who blamed England for the conclusion of the Triple 
Treaty. The emperor also put the responsibility for the treaty 
entirely upon England.‘ Clarendon thereupon asked Cowley 
to ‘ tell Brunnow or Orloff exactly how the thing passed about the 
Tripartite Treaty & that we made no point whatever about 
it beyond declaring ourselves ready & therefore willing to sign 
the Treaty that had been arranged & proposed to us by France 
& Austria in Octr last’.’ It must remain doubtful whether 
Orlov and Brunnow were entirely convinced by the British 
explanation, but they must have reflected on the curious fact 
that of the two Western Allies each was trying to throw the 
responsibility for the treaty upon the other. 

Napoleon, moreover, was indulging in recriminations with the 
British government. On 26 June he complained to Cowley that 
he had been seduced into signing the Triple Treaty. Since they 
had heard of this treaty, the Russians had completely changed 
their attitude towards him ; a thousand small things showed this. 
The Allies had acted dishonestly towards Russia in not informing 
her of their intention to sign the Triple Treaty before the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Peace. Russia was right to be offended 
at an act which demonstrated the mistrust felt towards her by the 
Allies. He himself felt humiliated by what he had done. Cowley 
agreed that it would have been better to have announced to 
Russia beforehand the intention of signing the treaty. However, 
it had been at the instance of France that this had not been done. 
He was glad the treaty had been signed as every act of the Russian 
government was a demonstration of its bad faith. Indeed he 
considered that before many years were out, the Allies would 
have to apply the treaty. Napoleon replied that this might be 


? Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 15 May 1856, Clarendon MSS. Well might Fould 
be surprised at Cowley’s explanation, if he knew anything at all about the course 
of the negotiations for the Tripartite Treaty during the Congress of Paris. 

? Brunnow at this time was visiting London, where he had been the Russian 
representative before the war. 

* Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 16 May 1856, Cowley MSS. 

* Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 18 May 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

* Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 19 May 1856, Cowley MSS. 
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so but that his government had been ‘trés béte’ in wishing 
to conceal the treaty.! It is not surprising that, in this frame 
of mind, Napoleon felt inclined to give to Russia the benefit 
of the doubt when differences of opinion arose between her and 
England about the interpretation of certain clauses of the Treaty 
of Peace. Serious tension between England and France resulted.* 
The publication of the Tripartite Treaty, therefore, which the 
British government had insisted upon, helped to produce, as one 
of its indirect consequences, a loosening of the Anglo-French 
alliance. 

Palmerston in the meantime was cheerfully going ahead with 
his attempt to develop the Triple Treaty into a league of states 
grouped together for the prevention of Russian encroachments. 
He had learnt with satisfaction that King Frederick William of 
Prussia had expressed himself not unfavourably about the Triple 
Treaty. At first, indeed, the king had ‘ expressed surprise at this 
Treaty, and thought at one moment that it was in contradiction 
with that concluded on the 30th of March’, but on further 
examination, he was ‘ not disposed to find fault with it’. Further- 
more, Bloomfield, the British minister, was able to report from 
Berlin that in that capital there were not wanting persons who 
were ‘ grieved at the isolation of Prussia on this point ’.? The 
news caused rejoicing in London, and Clarendon at once instructed 
Cowley to ask Walewski ‘ whether it might not be worth while to 
sound the Prussian Government as to its disposition to accede 
to the Treaty ’. Prussia, he cautiously added, ‘ would probably 
decline doing so, but she could not then say that she had not been 
communicated with or had a choice on the subject ’.* 

Walewski put the British proposal before the Emperor 
Napoleon, whom he found ‘ decidedly opposed to it’. On being 
questioned by Orlov about the object of the treaty, Walewski told 
Cowley, the emperor had assured the Russian plenipotentiary 
‘that it was not intended to imply want of confidence in the 
arrangements lately made with Russia—that it was the comple- 
ment of engagements entered into with Austria during the War, 
and would not have been thought of unless such previous engage- 
ments had existed’. How then, Walewski asked, could the French 
government now invite Prussia to accede to a treaty of which it 
had spoken in this manner ?®> Cowley expressed the opinion that 

1 Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 26 June 1856, Clarendon MSS. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the disputes arising from the execution of the Treaty 
of Paris cf. W. E. Mosse, ‘ England, Russia and the Questions of Bolgrad and Serpents 
Island. Two incidents in the Execution of the Treaty of Paris 1856 ’, in The Slavonic 
Review, xxix. 86 ff. 

8 Bloomfield to Clarendon, 17 May 1856, no. 190, Confidential. Copy in Clarendon 
to Cowley, 26 May 1856, F.O. 146/624, no. 439. 


* Clarendon to Cowley, 26 May 1856, F.O. 146/624, no. 439. 
5 Cowley to Clarendon, 29 May 1856, F.O. 27/1127, no. 551. 
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in the circumstances it was ‘ next to impossible that the French 
Government should take any prominent part in the matter’! 
and Clarendon agreed with this view.? 

Clarendon was equally sceptical about Palmerston’s proposal 
to invite the Austrian government to accede to a treaty concluded 
on 21 November 1855 between the Western Allies and Sweden.* 
Clarendon did not think that such an invitation would be of any 
use to England and France, and he considered that it ‘ certainly 
wd now be a just cause of irritation to Russia’. Moreover, 
he foresaw that Austria would refuse and then take credit with 
Russia for having rejected a proposal which could not but be 
offensive to her. France would make known at St. Petersburg 
that she had ‘endeavoured in vain to check our rancorous 
hostility to Russia & the thing wd not be done & we shd pass for 
having exhibited a spite wch we don’t feel .. ..* In spite of 
Clarendon’s misgivings, an attempt was made to sound the 
Austrian government and Buol, as the foreign secretary had 

‘foreseen, declined the invitation. ‘In return to my observation 
as to the necessity of a little combined action on the part of the 
Allies ’, Seymour was obliged to report, ‘ Count Buol made some 
answer which I do not feel competent to report. He appeared 
to me to be intimating that there were hesitations and difficulties 
in Paris, which it belonged more especially to Her Majesty’s 
Government to remove ’.5 

Equally unsuccessful were the attempts of the British govern- 
ment to strengthen the structure of 15 April by restoring normal 
diplomatic relations between Austria and Sardinia. The relations 
between the two countries, both of them allied to England, had 
reached a high degree of tension since the Congress of Paris. 
‘Sardinia ’, Palmerston was soon to write in connection with one 
of the points at issue between the two countries, ‘is closely 
allied with England & France. It is for the Interest of Europe 
that Austria should also be closely allied with England & France, 
but how can those Four States be on that Footing of Cordial 
Intimacy while there remains unadjusted a deeply irritating 
grievance which a measure of one of the Four occasions to another 
of the Four’. Palmerston was trying to square the circle. 
‘As regards any impression which my observations made upon 
him’, Seymour reported after one of the many conversations 

1 Cowley to Clarendon, 29 May 1856, F.O. 27/1127, no. 551. 

2 ‘ Tonly made the useless (as I think it) suggestion to please Palmerston ’, Clarendon 


confided to his faithful subordinate. (Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 30 May 1856, 
Cowley MSS.). 

* This was a treaty by which England and France had guaranteed the territorial 
integrity of the Swedish monarchy ; cf. Geffcken, op. cit. p. 198. 

* Clarendon to Cowley, Private, 30 May 1856, Cowley MSS. 

5 Seymour to Clarendon, 19 July 1856, F.O. 7/488, no. 519. Confidential. 

° Palmerston, memorandum, 13 September 1856, F.O. 96/25. 
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in which he dutifully attempted to wring concessions from Buol 
with regard to Italian affairs, ‘the attempt as I knew beforehand 
might as well not have been made’. ‘ ‘“‘ We start from different 
points,’ Buol invariably replied, “‘ our principles are opposed ”’.”! 
Palmerston’s attempts to reconcile Austria and Sardinia in the 
interests of his Eastern policy was doomed to failure. His 
endeavours to extend the scope of the Triple Alliance were equally 
unsuccessful. 

Buol also, the ‘ father ’ of the new system, got little satisfaction 
from the working of the Triple Alliance. During the Congress of 
Paris, he had been alarmed by the tendency of Napoleon and 
Walewski to support Russia and Sardinia, the enemies of Austria, 
and in the months which followed, it became the principal aim 
of Austrian policy to strengthen the Austro-French alliance, the 
basis of Buol’s new system. On 2 May, Hiibner learnt that both 
he and Bourqueney were to be raised to ambassadorial rank.* 
From 15 May to 28 May, the Archduke Maximilian paid an 
official visit to Paris, in the course of which he had several 
conversations with Napoleon.* Early in June, Bourqueney, 
about to return to his post in Vienna, had an interview with the 
emperor, and afterwards paid a call on Hiibner. ‘ La situation du 
moment’, Hiibner recorded the following day, ‘est celle-ci: 
Vempereur veut l’alliance intime avec |’Autriche. Il a dit a 
Bourqueney en le congédiant: ‘‘ Mes intéréts sont partout les 
mémes, en Orient et en Allemagne. La, ma politique est bien 
plus autrichienne que prussienne. En Italie il y a des difficultés. 
Nous devons tacher de les écarter’’! ‘4 Austria, it might appear, 
was reaping the advantage of the cooling off in Franco-Russian 
relations which had followed the publication of the Triple Treaty. 
On 18 June, Bourqueney, the new ambassador, was received in 
audience by the Emperor Francis Joseph. To the ancient 
ceremonial traditional on such an occasion, had been added ‘l’envoi 
tout a fait inusité des voitures de la Cour’. This, Bourqueney 
believed, was the first ‘ dérogation 4 l’étiquette ’ since the time of 
Charles V. ‘ Elle aurait son prix partout ’, he commented on this 
occurrence, ‘et nullement plus qu’ & Vienne.’ > Seymour, rather 
enviously, spoke of ‘the wish to stand well with France’ as 
‘just now the predominant object of Austrian policy’, and de- 
scribed it as ‘a friendship now considered so well established, 
cordial and proof against all fluctuations ’.® 

However, Austrian illusions about the possibility of close co- 
operation with France were soon to be rudely shattered by 


1 Seymour to Clarendon, 10 July 1856, F.O. 7/488, no. 501. Confidential. 

2 Hiibner, op. cit. i. 435. 3 Ibid. i. 428 ff. 4 Ibid. i. 433 f. 

§ Bourqueney to Walewski, 18 June 1856, Arch. Aff. Etr. Autriche 464, no. 73. 
® Seymour to Clarendon, 28 May 1856, F.O. 7/486, no. 367. 
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Napoleon’s tendency to take the Russian view during the disputes 
which arose from the execution of the Treaty of Paris and by his 
openly expressed desire to bring about the union of the Danubian 
Principalities. ‘ Il existe ici ’, a correspondent wrote from Vienna 
to Walewski on 1 July, ‘ une profonde inquiétude, une méfiance 
non dissimulée a l’endroit de la politique suivie par notre Cabinet 

. nos prétendus projets en Italie . . . notre alliance avec la 
Russie’. Buol had openly expressed his ill-humour. ‘“Il y a 
vraiement de l’aveuglement ”’, he lamented, “a ne vouloir pas 
reconnaitre que malgré les désastres de Sebastopol, la Russie n’a 
rien changé & sa politique, si ce n’est qu’elle demande aujourd’hui 
& la diplomatie ce qu’elle n’a pu obtenir par les armes’”’.’? As to 
the union of the Principalities, that policy was anathema to 
Count Buol. It would, he argued, favour Russia, and England 
and France, in supporting it, ‘ would patronize a system which 
Austria would be obliged to resist to the utmost of her ability ’.* 
He would feel obliged ‘to make the utmost resistance to the 
carrying out of a scheme which he considered injurious to the 
interests of Austria, to the rights of Turkey and as certain to 
promote the ambitious views of Russia’.* ‘Pour la France’, 
he remarked, ‘ c’est une politique chevaleresque et de sentiment,‘ 
c’est une question de vie ou de mort pour notre Empire.’ 5 

The appearance of serious differences of opinion between 
Austria and France over matters on which neither side could 
yield, placed Buol in an unenviable position. Already in June, 
Seymour felt obliged to draw Clarendon’s attention to the situa- 
tion of Austria which struck him as being ‘if not dangerous— 
at least as precarious as can well be imagined’. Within, Seymour 
found ‘ heterogeneous elements which give no signs of coming 
together—men of various races who have no bond of union— 
general discontent in the Italian provinces—discontent in Hungary 
—distress among the manufacturing Classes—a financial state 
. . . still very far from secure—and a new religious system the 
effect of which remains to be shewn but which assuredly will not 
tend to improve the relations which for the last century have 
existed between Christians of various confessions’. Abroad were 
to be seen ‘ Russian interests alienated, indeed actually although 
not openly hostile—Prussia disliked and suspected—the rest of 
Germany perhaps less well affected to Austria than it has ever 

1 de Heukern to Walewski, 1 July 1856, Arch. Aff. Etr. Autriche 464, unnumbered. 


* Seymour to Clarendon, 11 June 1856, F.O. 7/486, no. 404, Secret and Confidential. 

* Seymour to Clarendon, 18 June 1856, F.O. 7/486, no. 416. 

“Napoleon had formed ‘a strong opinion with respect to the union of the princi- 
palities ’, which he considered would be ‘an act which would form an epoch in the 
history of those countries, and be a remarkable result of the war in which he was 
recently engaged, and of the Treaty by which this war was closed’. (Bulwer to 
Clarendon, Private, 17 August 1856, F.O. 195/507.) 

* de Heukern to Walewski, 1 July 1856, Arch. Aff. Etr. Autriche 464, unnumbered. 
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been since 1815—Piedmont desirous of nothing so much as for a 
fresh opportunity of re-entering the lists with her national enemy 
—and in the way of close and intimate Alliances, nothing but a 
very near intimacy with Rome and a close but necessarily most 
precarious alliance with France’. Taken at its best that alliance 
rested upon one individual life ‘ and its warmest friend and pro- 
moter Baron Bourqueney has not hesitated to remark to me thai 
observation has brought with it the unpleasant conviction of 
its being a'ready very little acceptable to his countrymen ’.! 
Austria’s policy differed on one important point from that of both 
her partners in the Triple Treaty of 15 April. ‘We well know’, 
Buol remarked to Bourqueney, ‘that upon Italian Questions 
England is opposed to us, and on these we occasionally see you 
leaning towards England and against us, while upon the Russian 
questions you fail in giving us that support which England, 
without making any professions of friendship, does not cease to 
afford us.’? It was an admission of failure. ‘“ There is no 
doubt’, Bourqueney told Seymour, “that the Emperor of 
Austria feels deeply his isolated position—and if some day he 
calls upon Count Buol for an account of his stewardship—if he 
says to him you have put an end to my alliance with Russia, now 
tell me are these the fruits by which it is replaced—the appeal may 
become embarrassing’’.’* This situation, Bourqueney con- 
sidered, was preying on Buol’s mind. ‘ Une révolution comme 
celle que |’Autriche a accomplie dans sa politique extérieure laisse 
naturellement les esprits avides d’une balance entre ce qu’on a 
perdu et ce qu’on a gagné, et le Cte Buol sait qu’il a & répondre a 
la fois et des alliances avec lesquelles il a rompu et de celles qu’il a 
contractées. Sur un esprit aussi impressionable que le sien, 
cette responsabilité pése d’un poids qui ne lui laisse peut-étre 
pas toute la liberté dont Sa raison a besoin dans Sa conduite des 
Affaires.’ 4 


Vil 


Except for British co-operation in the preservation of the 
Ottoman empire—a co-operation of which she might in any case 
feel assured—the treaty of 15 April 1856 and the new diplomatic 
system which it was intended to inaugurate, offered Austria little 


1 Seymour to Clarendon, 25 June 1856, F.0. 7/487. Confidential. 

2 Seymour to Clarendon, 23 July 1856, F.O. 7/488, no. 526. Secret and Confidential. 

3 Ibid. Already in March, before the Triple Treaty was signed, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph felt great misgivings about the probable results of Buol’s policy. 
‘ Leider aber ahne ich eine Zukunft’, he wrote to his foreign minister, after the dis- 
cussion by the Congress in Paris of the future of Italy, ‘ die ich mir kaum eingestehen 
méchte . . . der Kaiser (Napoleon) verdeckt nur unvollkommen Plane, die eine sehr 
nachteilige Entwicklung herbeifiihren kinnten’. Quoted in Eckhart, op. cit. p. 215. 

«Bourqueney to Walewski, 29 August 1856, Arch. Etr. Autriche 464, no. 109. 
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security for the future in place of the alliances abandoned under 
the inspiration of Buol. Nor did it effectively promote Palmer- 
ston’s grand design of a defensive alliance against Russia for the 
protection of the Ottoman empire. Austria in any case was likely 
to support British policy at Constantinople, but as she was 
‘at once desirous of resorting to measures displeasing to Russia 
and withal reluctant to adopt them for fear of their encountering 
the disapprobation or the opposition of France’! her support 
of England was unlikely to be effective.* 

The treaty of 15 April, therefore, did not justify the high hopes 
expressed by Buol and Palmerston shortly after its conclusion. It 
failed to rescue Austria from her isolation and before many years 
had passed Solferino and Sadowa were to bear witness to the 
failure of Buol’s system. Nor did the treaty become the nucleus 
of a strong alliance for the maintenance of the Treaty of Paris. 
It did not prevent Russia’s repudiation in 1870 of the Black Sea 
clauses of that treaty, or the Reichstadt agreement of Russia and 
Austria in 1876 and the Treaty of San Stefano. If Buol and 
Palmerston had hoped that the treaty would be interpreted in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, they were doomed to disappointment. 
The attitude of Napoleon made these hopes illusory from the 
start. In signing the treaty of 15 April, Napoleon’s intentions 


were not those of his two partners, and though they might agree 
on the letter of a diplomatic instrument, their differences of 
purpose, apparent from the moment of signature, made it certain 
that the new treaty, like so many before and since, would remain 
but a piece of paper. 


W. E. Mosss. 


1 Seymour to Clarendon, 2 July 1856, F.O. 7/487, no. 464 Secret and Confidential. 

* There was no illusion in England about the efficacy of Austrian support. In any 
future dislocation of European affairs, the First Lord of the Admiralty wrote to 
Clarendon, ‘ we should not do well to have Austria timid and helpless as she is for our 
only ally’. (Wood to Clarendon, Private, 24 October 1856, Clarendon MSS.) 





Notes and Documents 


Two Peasant Contributions to Church Endowment 


Recorps of church endowments provided by medieval English 
peasants, or from peasant lands, are so rare that the following 
examples from the Registers of Evesham Abbey seem to deserve 
publication. 

The clearest of them comes from a passage relating to Badby 
and Newnham in Northamptonshire :— 


In Baddebi ecclesia habet dimidiam hidam et facit servicium regis 
arat falcat metit et alias consuetudines et annuatim dat ecclesie de 
euesham ij marcas ad sustinendum cereum qui nocte dieque ardet. 
Item eadem habet vj acras de dominio quietas ab omni servicio. 
Abbas mauricius concessit huic ecclesie xij acras de dominio iniuste 
pro omnibus decimis modo habet acras et decimas. Robertus abbas 
concessit eidem ecclesie decimam iiij rusticorum et tricesimam acram 
de dominio. Huic ecclesie adjacet Capella de neuham quae tenet de 
singulis virgatis rusticorum unam acram scilicet xx acras. Item 
eadem capella habet dimidiam acram de dominio. Item eadem 
capella tenet iij acras et dimidiam quas Cotmanni concesserunt ei 
quantum in ipsis est. 


The other example is provided by a survey of Norton, now a 


member of the parish of Norton and Lenchwick, in Worcester- 
shire :— 


Ecclesia tenet dimidiam hidam et arat et dat sancte x solidos et 
masagum (? masagium) suum et j virgatam tenet de dominio domini 
abbatis et aliam virgatam de collectione rusticorum.* 


The dates of these endowments cannot be determined precisely ; 
but the surveys in which they are recorded can I think be 
assigned to the latter part of the twelfth century—probably to 
its last decade. Among the jumbled treasures of the Cottonian 
Register the two passages appear to be unconnected ; but in 
the Harleian Register both surveys are treated as belonging to 
the same series. In each of them we find a scrap of evidence 
that bears upon the question of its date. The Norton survey 
mentions a grant by Abbot Adam and therefore must be later 
than 1160 and is probably subsequent to his death which 


1 Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 19v ; Harl. 3763, fo. 76. 
2 Vesp. B. xxiv. fo. 50; Harl. 3763, fo. 74v. 
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occurred in 1191.1 The Badby survey tells us that Hugh, brother 
of Prior Maurice, holds half a hide in Badby and one cotland 
free of all service except that due to the king and that the same 
Hugh tenet ij cotlandas de villinagio domini pro iii} solidis et 
hoc est in voluntate abbatis quantum illi placuerit.2 In the 
Cottonian Register this entry is followed, at the bottom of the 
page, by a copy, in another hand, of a charter of the year 1177 
by which Abbot Adam grants to Hugh nephew of Nicholas, the 
sacrist, two cotlands in Badby, que fuerant Leouerici Bullestuche, 
for twelve years for an annual rent of four shillings: at the end 
of the twelve years, or on Hugh’s death if it occurs before then, 
the cotlands are to revert to the abbot. It looks very much 
as if Hugh, the prior’s brother, and Hugh the sacrist’s nephew, 
were one and the same person.’ In that case the survey was 
made in the lifetime of a man who was granted land in 1177. 
If the grant of that year was the commencement of Hugh’s 
tenancy, as is suggested by the mention of the former tenant, 
the survey was probably made after 1189, for it shows Hugh 
as holding the cotlands at the will of the abbot, as he may well 
have continued to do after the termination of his twelve years’ 
lease. The change in the description of Hugh would suit this 
hypothesis, for it is easiest to explain if some years had elapsed 
and in the interval a brother of the sacrist’s nephew had attained 
the more dignified position of prior. 

Additional evidence is supplied by a list of knights and free 
tenants of the abbey which is found in both Registers.‘ In the 
first place we have here fresh ground for thinking that the Norton 
survey and the Badby-Newnham survey are roughly contempor- 
aneous, for the list includes the name of William Guthmund or 
Gudmund of Norton, who appears again among the tenants in the 
former, and three names which also occur in the latter—those of 
Philip de Dauintre, Nicholas (called Nicholas de Neuham in the 
list) and William West. But, further, it seems clear that the list of 
knights and free tenants is itself later, but not very much later, 
than 1166, because in the Carta Abbatiae de Evesham of that 
year for Worcestershire eight knights of the abbey are named, 
and four, probably five, of them reappear in the list, while one 
(Ranulf de Coctone) is replaced by his son.5 This strengthens 


1 Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 49v; Harl. 3763, fo. 74v. The statement Abbas Adam con- 
cessit ei iniuste is perhaps unlikely to have been made during his lifetime. 

? Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 19v; Harl. 3763, fo. 75v. The latter text reads sibi in place 
of illi. 

The Evesham Chronicle indicates (though not very clearly) that Abbot Adam 
put a manerium in Badby at farm to the Prior’s brother: Chronicon Abbatiae de 
Evesham (Rolls Series), pp. 101-2. 

* Vesp. B. xxiv, fos. 9, 9v ; Harl. 3763, fos. 68, 68v. 

® Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Series), i. 301-2. 
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the case for thinking that the surveys can hardly be later than 
the last decade of the twelfth century. 

The peasant contribution to the endowment of the chapel 
at Newnham is strikingly reminiscent of the cases of Hutthorpe 
or Hothorpe in Northamptonshire and Keddington in Lincoln- 
shire to which Sir Frank Stenton has called attention.? Badby 
and Newnham are contiguous parishes in Fawsley Hundred ; 
and the relation between the church at Badby and the chapel 
at Newnham reminds us of that between the mother church of 
Theddingworth and the chapel at Hutthorpe, from which Newn- 
ham is only some seventeen miles distant.? The gifts of the 
peasants were, however, smaller at Newnham—one acre from 
each virgate instead of two as at Hutthorpe or one acre from 
each bovate as at Keddington. More significant is the fact 
that the principal donors at Newnham are described as rustici 
while in both the other cases the peasant donors are called 
homines. The participation of the cotmanni is remarkable, as is 
also the suggestion that some doubt was felt as to their right to 
dispose of their land. 

The difference in the terms employed to describe the endow- 
ment at Norton is suggestive, particularly as we are told that there 
were twenty-nine virgates there.* Ifthe number of the peasants’ 
virgates had previously been thirty, and one of these was given 
to the church, the endowment would amount to the same pro- 
portion of the total area of virgates as that of Newnham if the 
Newnham virgates contained the standard number of acres.5 


1 Two further scraps of evidence may be noted. The Evesham Chronicle (op. cit. 
pp. 124-5) gives particulars of lands improperly granted out by Abbot Roger Norreys, 
apparently soon after 1202; and I can find no trace of the tenures thus created in 
the surveys. Secondly, William the Seneschal and William de Capes, who appear 
in the list of knights and free tenants, were witnesses to a charter by which an abbot 
named Roger granted a lease of molendina nostra in Evesham juxta pontem and also 
of the abbey’s mills at Hampton (Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 42). Probably this was Roger 
Norreys, abbot from 1191 to 1213, for former tenants of the mills by Evesham 
Bridge are mentioned, and the first Abbot Roger, who only held office from 1159 
to 1160, was the builder of those mills (Chronicle, p. 100). 

2 Documents illustrative of the Social and Economic History of the Danelaw (British 
Academy, 1920), pp. xx, Ixxi and Charter No. 465. 

3 Some land is still common to the two parishes of Badby and Newnham : see 
the map of hundreds and parishes in Place Names of Northamptonshire (ed. Gover, 
Mawer and Stenton). Badby is surveyed in Domesday among the estates of Crow- 
land Abbey, but Evesham evidently established its claim to the property: the 
problem of its history is discussed by Round: V. C. H., Northamptonshire, i. 285-6. 

* Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 49v ; Harl. 3763, fo. 74v. 

> It is possible that the amount received by the two churches wes also the same 
—a virgate in each case—for though in the passage quoted in the text the Newnham 
endowment is described as an acre from each virgate scilicet xx acras, the survey also 
states that there were thirty virgates at Newnham (Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 20v; Harl. 
3763, fo. 77). Perhaps xx is a scribal error for xxx. But another explanation is 
possible. The abbey had been increasing its property in this vill: Abbot Adam 
bought two hides there from the De Wattevilles (Chronicle, p. 101). If this and other 
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Further, it is noteworthy that Abbot Robert (1104-22) had 
given to the church of Badby the thirtieth acre of the demesne. 
He had also given the tithe of four rustici; and Domesday 
records that there were twelve villani at Badby in 1086. 
These things tempt one to indulge in conjecture. We are told 
that at Norton all the tithe belonged to the lord: tota decima 
eiusdem ville in blado in lino in agnis et in ceteris domini est.’ 
Can it be that these endowments were really provisions made 
for the local priests in lieu of a share in the rectorial tithes ? 
The third sheaf of the corn tithes was not uncommonly the 
vicar’s share, and a thirtieth of the land, or the tithe on a 
third of it, would naturally be regarded as its equivalent.’ 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


The Marriage of Isabelle of Angouléme 


WE are extremely reluctant to add to the controversy which 
has arisen on the subject of this note.* At stake, however, is 
the interpretation of the events leading up to the loss of Normandy 
in 1204. A further discussion of the two main points at issue 
may be useful. 

The first problem arises in the meaning of the phrase ‘de 
uxore sua desponsata’ used in two documents issued by King 
John before 28 April 1200. Mr. Richardson believes that this 
phrase here refers to a specific person, namely Isabelle of 
Angouléme. In our earlier note, we gave our reasons for be- 
lieving that the phrase has a general meaning and has no sig- 
nificance as to John’s marital status at the date of issue of the 
documents. In his rebuttal Mr. Richardson admits to difficulty, 
if he uses his meaning of the phrase, in providing an adequate 
interpretation for some of the charters we cited; * but he has 
not been convinced. He adduces, therefore, a wide variety of 
evidence from the canonists and civilians to support his con- 
tention. This evidence is, in our opinion, irrelevant to the 
problem under discussion, which is one rather of customary 
than of canon or Roman law. 
acquisitions had increased the number of virgates, there may have been only twenty 
on the Evesham manor when the endowment took place. And that would point 
to the endowment being anterior to Adam’s death in 1191. It would also suggest 
that its basis was the manor rather than the vill. 

1 Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 50; Harl. 3763, fo. 74v. 

? In connexion with these Newnham and Norton endowments attention may be 
drawn to that of Stifford in Essex recorded in Domesday: Ad ecclesiam hujus manerii 
Jacent xxx acrae quas vicini dederunt in elemosina (Dd. II, fo. 246). But there is 


nothing to suggest that these gifts were in lieu of tithe. 
3 Ante, Ixi. 289-314 ; Ixiii. 83-9; Ixv. 360-71. 4 Ante, Ixv. 366, 367. 
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Happily, Mr. Richardson also provides a reference to Bracton 
which is very much to the point. In the course of a discussion 
of conditional gifts, Bracton points out that such gifts can be 
used to limit succession, and he cites three examples concerning 
inheritance through a man’s wife or daughter: ‘ Ut si dicatur, 
Do tali tantam terram cum pertinentiis in tali villa, habendam 
et tenendam sibi et heredibus suis quos de carne sua et uxore sibi 
desponsata procreatos habuerit. Vel sic, Do tali et uxori suae 
tali, vel cum tali filia mea etcetera, habendam et tenendam sibi 
et heredibus suis de carne talis uxoris vel filiae exeuntibus vel 
procreatis et procreandis.’1 Mr. Richardson draws attention to 
the difference between this group and other kinds of limitations 
upon succession. But he does not point out the significant 
differences between the two forms of this group and apparently 
believes that a specific woman must be meant in each case: 
unnamed in the case of uxor desponsata, named in the case of 
talis uxor.2 On the other hand, it seems to us obvious that the 
differences between these phrases are more significant than Mr. 
Richardson indicates, that they in fact destroy his argument. 

The charters from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries will 
make certain the meaning of the clauses limiting succession 
which Bracton gives. A fair sample may be found in the ex- 
cellent collection of charters from this period in Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s Book of Seals. The simplest phrase was ‘ X et heredibus 
suis’. The first limitation would be to ‘X et heredibus de 
corpore suo’, but this was not very common. More frequent 
were clauses limiting inheritance to legitimate heirs, such as 
‘X et heredibus suis ex legittimo toro procreatis’® or ‘X et 
heredibus suis de uxore sibi desponsata legitime procreatis ’.® 
Bracton’s phrase ‘heredibus suis quos de carne sua et uxore 
sibi desponsata procreatos ’, it seems apparent, belongs to this 
class of clauses and has only a general significance of legitimate 
heirs. If the grantor of a charter wished to be more specific, 
to restrict inheritance to the children of one woman, he did so 
by restricting succession to ‘heredibus suis de predicta Alicia 
procreatis ’’ or to ‘ heredibus qui de predicto Johanne et Alicia 
nacebunt ’.8 This is the kind of specific limitation which Bracton 
meant by the phrase ‘ heredibus suis de carne talis uxoris ’. 

In the light of usage in English documents, Bracton’s classi- 
fication seems clear. The phrase ‘de uxore sua desponsata ’ 


1 Bracton, De legibus et consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. G. E. Woodbine (Yale 
Historical Publications), ii. 68. 


2 Ante, Ixv. 368-9. 

3 Ed. Lewis C. Loyd and Doris Mary Stenton (Oxford, 1950). 

*The more general phrase ‘ X et heredibus et (or vel) assignatis suis’ was also 
used, Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals, nos. 323, 409. 

5 Tbid. no, 409. § Ibid. no. 192. 7 Thid. no. 367. 8 Tbid. no. 357. 
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has a general and not a specific meaning. If this interpretation 
be accepted and taken in conjunction with the evidence pre- 
viously submitted,! the conclusion seems inevitable that ‘de uxore 
sua desponsata ’ means no more than ‘ born in wedlock ’ or ‘ legiti- 
mate ’.2 And the use of this phrase in John’s charters of 1200 
cannot then be taken as evidence of his marital status at that time. 

The second point at issue concerns Mr. Richardson’s use of 
the chronicles as evidence. Six chroniclers—Rigord, Guillaume 
le Breton, the writers of the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal 
and the Histoire des ducs de Normandie et des rois d’ Angleterre, 
Diceto, and Ralph of Coggeshall—affirm that the war between 
John and the Lusignans began because of John’s marriage to 
Isabelle of Angouléme, whom he had stolen from her fiancé, 
Hugh de Lusignan.* The evidence of those chroniclers Mr. 
Richardson dismisses thus: ‘Their unanimity shows that these 
are not six independent statements : all six must derive, directly 
or indirectly, from one source, Hugh le Brun himself’.t No 
attempt is made to demonstrate the truth of this statement, 
which, if accepted, would overthrow the accepted canons of 
historical evidence. The heart of the matter seems to be that 
Mr. Richardson has hit upon a neat hypothesis that he believes 
explains the events of 1199-1204 more rationally than the ac- 
cepted story. The chronicles unfortunately do not support his 
hypothesis on this point, and his only recourse is to deny their 
validity. If the evidence of the chroniclers is accepted, then Mr. 
Richardson’s hypothesis meets an insuperable obstacle to proof. 


Frep A. Cazet, JR. AND SIDNEY PAINTER. 


The Making of the Treaty of Paris (1259) 
and the Royal Style® 


THE various studies which in recent years have been devoted to 
the treaty of Paris of 1259 have left a great number of prob- 
lems open to discussion :? it would be interesting to know, for 

1 Ante, Ixiii. 86-9. 

?In our previous paper (ante, lxiii. 88) we added the authority of Léopold Delisle 
to the statement of our position. Mr. Richardson denies us this support chiefly 
because Delisle was only twenty-six years of age when he edited the Cartulaire 
Normand, which we cited. 3 Ante, Ixiii. 85-6. 4 Ante, Ixv. 371. 

5 Ante, Ixv. 371. ‘I have already offered this explanation, which still commends 
itself to me for its rationality.’ 

*I wish to acknowledge with gratitude the generous assistance of Mr. H. C. 
Johnson in the compilation of these notes. 

7Ch. Bémont, ‘Du nom de traité d’Abbeville’, in Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des 
Chartes, xxxvii (1876), pp. 253-6; M. Gavrilovitch, ‘ Etude sur le traité de Paris 
de 1259’, in Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 125, Paris 1899; I. J. 
S. nders, ‘ The texts of the peace of Paris, 1259’, ante, Ixvi. (1951), 81-97. 
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example, why Louis IX, after stipulating that Henry III should 
renounce his claims to Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and 
Poitou, demanded similar renunciations from two of John’s 
other children, Eleanor, countess of Leicester, and Richard of 
Cornwall, whereas the issue of their late sister Isabella was not 
even mentioned. Should we give credence to Henry III’s claim 
that Simon de Montfort was the instigator of the insertion, in 
the preliminary text of the treaty, of the clause providing for 
the renunciations of Eleanor and Richard, or accept Simon’s 
defence according to which the controversial clause was intro- 
duced on Louis IX’s own initiative ?1 This question, which 
received varying answers from contemporary chroniclers,” will, 
like others connected with the treaty, remain unsolvable until 
fresh evidence is brought to light. The object of the present 
paper is not to offer any such new material, but to reconsider 
the documentary evidence already available and reconstruct 
from it, as far as possible, the various stages of the procedure 
followed in the making of the treaty. This procedural question 
seems to have received little serious attention from modern 
historians, whose conclusions on the subject cannot be recon- 
ciled with what is known of normal diplomatic practice. For 
example, Henry III is represented as having ratified the treaty 
on four different occasions, on 20 May, 3 and 5 September, and 
13 October 1259,° the last three of these alleged ratifications 
being worded in exactly similar terms. If this is true, we are 
entitled to ask for an explanation of so abnormal a procedure. 
Moreover, since a treaty usually takes effect from the date of 
its ratification, it is important to know for certain when the 
treaty before us was actually ratified. Such knowledge would, 
amongst other things, enable us to establish when Henry III 
could be expected to drop from his style the titles of duke of 
Normandy and count of Anjou, a problem which has not yet 
received a satisfactory solution. 


I. PRocEDURE 


The general rules which seem to have governed medieval 
treaty procedure cannot be studied here in detail, but will be 
discussed at length elsewhere in the near future. It will be 
sufficient to give a few words of explanation concerning the 
headings which for convenience have been inserted below and 
indicate the stages in the procedure. 

1 Ch. Bémont, Simon de Montfort, Paris, 1884, p. 344. 

2*Chronicon vulgo dictum Chronicon Thomae Wykes’, in Annales Monastici 
(ed. Luard), Rolls Series, 1869, iv. 123. Matthaei Parisiensis Chronica Majora (ed. 


Luard), Rolls Series, 1872-83, v. 745. 
 Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 29,n. 6; I. J. Sanders, loc. cit. p. 91. 
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First of all, it must be understood that we are dealing here 
with a treaty of peace, which had a procedure different in some 
respects from that of the other classes of treaties, known as 
treaties of alliance and friendship or confederations, and con- 
tracts of marriage. In these last two types, it often happened 
that the first contacts between the kings who wanted to con- 
clude such agreements were established directly by the sending 
of envoys to and fro. In the case of a peace treaty, the two 
parties being at war, such direct contacts were more difficult to 
establish and were usually preceded by the intervention of a 
third person, either the pope or a common friend of the parties, 
who took upon himself to arrange preliminary discussions be- 
tween them or between their proctors. 

Secondly, the treaty of Paris was essentially an agreement 
between two equal and anointed kings, a factor which it is 
important to note from the point of view, for instance, of the 
oaths which were usually taken to guarantee the observance of 
‘international’ agreements. It was common practice in the 
middle ages for a king never to take an oath in person before an 
inferior, with the exception of the coronation oath. Con- 
sequently, a king never swore personally to keep the terms of 
a treaty, except in the presence of the other king. When the 
two parties were not present, oaths were taken by proxy and 


on the king’s soul; the ceremony often took place in the 
presence of the king on whose behalf oaths were taken,* and 
always in the presence of the other party’s envoys. 

These distinctions being granted, a treaty passed through 
four main stages : 


(1) Pax inita. After the preliminary contacts had been 
made, both kings appointed some trustworthy negotiators to 
whom they gave letters of proxy (littere procuratorie) with full 
power (plena potestas) to enter upon peace talks (pacem sinire) 
with the other side and take the appropriate oaths (pacem 
firmare). In addition, the envoys were given letters of credence 
(Lat.: littere de credencia; Fr. lettres de creance), asking the 
recipient to believe the message conveyed by them, and instruc- 
tions (Lat.: credencia, oneracio, &c.; Fr. creance, charge, &c.) 
according to which negotiations were to be carried out. Once 
these documents had been exchanged, arrangements were made 
for the two delegations to meet, and negotiations (tractatus) 


1 See Rymer, Foedera (Rec. Com. ed.), 1. i. 32 and 1. ii. 856; also H. Brunner, 
Grundztige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 7th ed., Munich & Leipzig, 1919, pp. 61, 142. 

* Originally, the principal’s presence may have been considered a necessary 
condition for the validity of oaths taken by proxy; see Rymer, I. i. 32: ... “cum 
unum et idem putemus sacramentum quod vel manu propria fit vel in anima jubentis et 
praesentis juratur ...” [a.D. 1176]. 
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began, which eventually resulted in the drafting of articles of 
peace (articuli pacis, composicio pacis, forma pacis, &.). 

(2) Paz firmata. Soon after the agreement had been reached, 
a solemn meeting took place where the envoys on both sides 
took the oath on their principal’s soul that he would observe 
the articles of peace (juramentum in animam regis). 

(3) Ratificacio. Their mission accomplished, the negotiators 
returned home to report the progress made to their respective 
masters. It only remained for the latter to ratify the agreement 
and exchange between them formal letters, authenticated with 
their seal, by which they promised to observe the articles of 
peace. : 

(4) Publicacio. After it had been ratified, the treaty was 
published so that the peoples of both countries concerned could 
know its terms and abide by them. 


1. Pax inita 


Under considerable pressure from the pope, several English 
embassies were sent to Louis 1X in 1257 in order to bring about 
a peace settlement between England and France.! The last of 
these, which left England in the autumn of 1257, ended in com- 
plete failure because of EHuglish insistence on the return to 
Henry III of all overscas territories which had over the past 
fifty years been taken away from his father and himself by the 
French kings.? These excessive demands were, not unnaturally, 
met by a blunt refusal from the French barons and the English 
envoys returned home about Candlemas 1258, empty-handed.* 
Louis IX, however, who at the time was conducting extensive 
inquiries in order to restore to their rightful owners the lands 
which could be shown to have been unjustly acquired by his 
predecessors,‘ betrayed a temporizing and non-committal at- 
titude.5 It was announced, probably on his suggestion, that a 
decision would be given on the English demands after the meeting 
of the French parliament to be held at Mid-Lent.* The abbot 
of Westminster, one of the English envoys, was therefore left 
behind by his colleagues, to await the French answer.’ 

The terms of the proposals brought back to England by the 
abbot are not known, but they were presumably very similar 
in substance to those which were finally agreed upon by both 
parties a few months later. They certainly contained a clause 
demanding that Henry IIT, Eleanor, countess of Leicester, and 
Richard of Cornwall should renounce their claims to Normandy, 

1 Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. pp. 18-19. 
2 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 659-60. 3 Ibid. p. 650. 


“Annales Ecclesiastici . . ., auctore Odorico Raynaldo . . ., iii (Lucae 1748), 26-7. 
5 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 650. 6 Ibid. p. 660. 7 Ibid. loc. cit. 
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Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou.' Henry III's reaction to 
these proposals could not fail to be unfavourable at first, but the 
turn of events soon forced him to give way. During the Hoke- 
tide parliament of 1258, Arlotus and other envoys from Rome * 
renewed with threats the papal demands for a military and 
financial contribution towards the settlement of the Sicilian 
question. They also insisted on the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with France, pointing out that the insertion of judicious clauses 
in the treaty would help the king out of his difficulties regarding 
subsidies for Sicily; the king of France might be asked, for 
instance, to pay for the maintenance of 500 knights over a 
period of two years or of 1000 knights for one year.* In addi- 
tion, English barons who were in favour of the peace with France, 
indirectly and perhaps unwittingly brought pressure upon 
Henry III by refusing the grant of a subsidy for the Sicilian 
affair. For all these considerations, Henry decided to negotiate 
with France on the basis of Louis IX’s proposals. 


PARIS AND THE 





Littere procuratorie: Full powers. 


On 8 May, Simon de Montfort, Guy and Geoffrey de Lusignan, 
Peter of Savoy, and Hugh Bigod or any three of them were given 
full powers (a) to negotiate a peace treaty with France and take 
on the king’s behalf the oaths required ;* (6) to arrange for an 
extension of the truce and take similar oaths thereon. The 
same five envoys were empowered to swear on the king’s behalf 
that he would procure to the best of his ability the renunciations 
of his sister Eleanor and of Richard of Cornwall to all the lands 
held by the king of France and his brothers.’ 


Tractatus: Negotiations. 


The English delegation, accompanied by the archbishop of 
Tarentaise and other envoys who, after attending the negotiations, 
were to report the matter to the pope,® must have arrived in 
Paris, where the French Whitsun parliament was then sitting,® 


1Qn 8 May 1258, Henry III had already accepted the clause. 
m, 9d = Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, p. 663.) 

* Cardinal Ottobon and the archbishop of Tarentaise were both at Westminster 
on 5 May 1258. (Exch. Var. Acc. 349/26; Ch. Bémont, Simon de Montfort, Paris 
1884, p. 157 and n. 3.) 

3 Close Rolls, Suppl. no. 2, m. 5; Close Rolls 1256-9, p. 326. 

‘Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 682. 

5 Arch. Nat. J. 918, n. 7 = Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, Paris 1863-1902, v 
(Suppl., ed. F. Delaborde), no, 687. 

® Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, p. 628. 7 Ibid. p. 663. 

§ Close Rolls, Suppl. no. 2, m. 5. 

* From 20 to 28 May 1258, Odo Rigaud, archbishop of Rouen, who played an 
important part in the conclusion of the treaty of Paris, was in Paris ‘ propter palla- 
mentum’. (Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, t. xxi (ed. Guigniaut 
and de Wailly), Paris 1855, p. 579. Les Olim (ed. Beugnot), Paris 1839-42, 1. 32-45. 





(Patent Rolls 72, 
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about 20 May 1258.1 In a few days—eight at the most—the 
text of the articles of peace was agreed between the English 
envoys and their French colleagues, Alphonse de Brienne, count 
of Eu, and Simon de Clermont, lord of Nesles. 


Composicio pacis: Articles of peace. 


A copy of the articles was deposited in the Temple of Paris 
under the seals of the archbishops of Tarentaise and Rouen, 
the former probably acting on behalf of Henry III and the latter 
on behalf of Louis 1X. Amongst the various conditions im- 
posed on Henry III by the articles of peace the most important, 
from the procedural point of view, concerned the renunciations 
of all English claims to Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and 
Poitou and all other lands then held by Louis IX or to be held 
by him according to the peace. It was stipulated that Henry III, 
in addition to his own renunciations and those of his two sons, 
was to secure similar quitclaims from the cbildren of all those 
Louis IX cared to mention ; this vague phraseology was certainly 
meant to include in the first place all surviving direct descendants 
of King John, potential heirs to the throne ; of these, however, 
only two were specifically mentioned, Eleanor, countess of 
Leicester, together with her two sons, and Richard of Cornwall, 
both of whose renunciations had to be obtained by Henry III. 

In the proposed treaty, the contracting parties were Henry III 
and Louis IX, whereas Eleanor and Richard were only third 
parties whose rights could not be prejudiced by it without their 
consent. Therefore, because of the renunciation clauses in- 
serted in the articles of peace, the treaty could not be finally 
concluded without the agreement of Eleanor and Richard. 
The latter’s approval had already been virtually secured on 
22 May 1258 ¢ and the presence of Simon de Montfort, Eleanor’s 
husband, amongst Henry III’s proctors at the drawing up of 
the articles of peace might have seemed a sufficient guarantee 
of Eleanor’s eventual consent. Such reasoning would have 
been sound under ordinary circumstances, but, as Simon de 
Montfort knew better than anyone else, Eleanor had excellent 
motives for not giving her consent lightly. She had outstanding 
claims against Henry III on account of her dowry and dower 
as wife of the late William Marshal.’ Consequently, she was 


1 At that time an envoy could go from London to Paris in an average of 12 days ; 
see for instance C. L. Kingsford, ‘ John de Benstede and his missions for Edward I’, 
in Essays in history presented to R. L. Poole, Oxford 1927, pp. 332-59. 

2 Arch. Nat. J. 629, no. 4; Layettes, no. 4416, note. 

3 Corpus Juris Civilis, Codex vu. 1x. ‘ Inter alios acta vel iudicata alit non nocere ’. 

4 Layettes, no. 4413 = Full powers given by Richard to Arnold, provost of Wetzlar, 
to make renunciations on his behalf. 

5 Ante, Ixvi. 88, n. 2. 
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in a position, if she so wished, to make the settlement of the 
king’s debt to her the condition of her acceptance of the re- 
nunciation clauses. Should no agreement be reached between 
Henry and herself, the text of the articles would have to be 
amended by the omission of the renunciation clauses to make 
ratification possible. It is true that Henry III could not be 
considered legally bound by his promise of someone else’s 
renunciations which were factum alienum ' and therefore outside 
his control. He could be compelled only to do his utmost to 
obtain these renunciations and, in case of failure, to indemnify 
the king of France by the payment of a sum of money either 
on the day of ratification or whenever Eleanor should claim any 
of the lands quitclaimed by him. This is in fact what Henry 
proposed to Louis IX on 20 May 1259,? but the offer appears 
to have been rejected. The risk of such difficulties, however, 
should have been realized by Henry when on 8 May 1258 he 


dispatched his envoys to the king of France and accepted the 
renunciation clauses.* 


2. Pax firmata 


Once the articles of peace had been agreed, the two delega- 
tions assembled on 28 May 1258 in a formal meeting which was 
attended by the king of France in person. There, three of the 
English envoys, Simon de Montfort, Peter of Savoy, and Hugh 
Bigod, swore in the name of Henry III that he would keep the 
articles, and a document recording the text of the agreement 
and the oath taken by the envoys was authenticated with their 
seals and delivered to the king of France.‘ Similarly, the two 
French negotiators took the oath on behalf of Louis 1X and a 
document identical mutatis mutandis with the one received, was 
handed over to the English envoys. 


1 Corpus Juris Civilis, Digest, xiv. i. 38; Institutes, mt. xx. 2 and 3. 

? Patent Rolls 73, m. 8 = Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 32, n. 2. 

3 Ibid. 72, m. 94 = Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, p. 663. 

* Arch. Nat. J. 629, no. 5 = Layettes, no. 4416. 

5 The sealed original of this document was still extant in 1322 (‘The Gascon 
Calendar of 1322’, ed. G. P. Cuttino, Camden third series, vol. xx, London 1949, no. 
53, ‘ Forma pacis inite inter Lodowicum Francie et Henricum Anglie reges, sub sigillis 
comitis Deu et domini de Nigello’), but it appears to have been lost. Two copies 
have survived in the Public Record Office: Exch. Treasury of Rec., Misc. Books 
275, fos. 41-2 (late thirteenth-century copy) and Exch. Treasury of Rec., Dipl. Doc. 
1077 (late fourteenth-century copy). Mr. I. J. Sanders (ante, Ixvi. 93), in dealing 
with the latter copy, makes two incorrect statements: (1) It is not a draft as alleged 
by him, for the hand-writing alone proves it to be a fourteenth-century copy. (2) 
The text of the articles of peace recorded in it is identical mutatis mutandis with that 
found in Layettes, no. 4416 and that of the abortive ratification of 20 May 1259 (Rymer, 
I. i, 383-4). The Ist and 10th clauses are not missing, and the 4th and 14th clauses 
which are stated to contain less information than the corresponding clauses of the 
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The binding force ef these oaths was carefully subjected to 
various conditions : Louis IX made it clear that the obligations 
contracted by him under the agreement would not become effec- 
tive until Henry III had done homage to him, and until Henry 
and his sons had taken personal oaths to keep the articles of 
peace and handed over their letters patent thereof. These 
reservations were acknowledged on 28 May by Simon de Montfort, 
Peter of Savoy, and Hugh Bigod.1 Four days later, on 1 June 
1258, the five English envoys also protested that their oaths 
would commit Henry III to the observance of the peace only on 
condition that the said peace was accepted by the king of France 
before Candlemas 1259.? 

For the fulfilment of these conditions and completion of the 
peace, it was agreed that Louis IX, Henry III, and Richard of 
Cornwall should meet at Cambrai on the quinzaine of Martinmas 
1258.3 The treaty, some articles of which were being kept 
secret, would then be published and ratified, and the pope was 
requested by the king of France and the king of England to 
appoint a legate who would attend the ceremony.‘ This project, 
however, never came into effect because, apart from the fact 
that Alexander IV was unable to grant the request for a legate,® 
the English barons did not allow Henry III to leave the country 
and attend the conference ; instead, Simon de Montfort, Roger 
Bigod, and the bishops of Worcester and Lincoln were sent to 
Cambrai to take the king’s place, but Louis IX refused to meet 
them on account of Henry’s absence.® 

No event of great significance seems to have taken place 
between November 1258 and 2 February 1259, the latter date 


text of 20 May 1259 are only so in the calendar printed in the Deputy Keeper’s Report, 
xlv (London 1885), 285-6, used by Mr. Sanders. Although the manuscript is mutil- 
ated, enough of clause 1 remains for identification and little of the rest is missing 
through decay. 

1 Layettes, no. 4417. 

? Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. 11,297 (formerly Arch. Nat. J. 629, no. 4 bis), sealed original 
which used to be attached with a parchment tag to the document recording the text 
of the articles of peace and sealed by the archbishops of Rouen and Tarentaise (Arch. 
Nat. J. 629, no. 4); it contains the following clause: ‘‘ si tamen infra instantem 
Purificacionem Beate Marie predictus rex Francie acceptaverit pacem et conposicionem 
predictam’. The editors of the Layettes who reprinted the text of this document 
from Dumont’s Corps diplomatique . . ., unhappily altered the words rex Francie 
into rex Anglie (Layettes, no. 4420). Examination of the original letter shows that 
Dumont’s text was the correct one in that instance. I have printed Add. Ch. 11,297 
in a note on ‘ Chartes en déficit dans les cartons ‘‘ Angleterre ’’ du Trésor des Chartes ’ 
(Bibliothéque de V Ecole des Chartes, cix (1951)). 

3 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 720-1. H. H. Delaborde, ‘ Instructions 
d’un ambassadeur envoyé par St. Louis & Alexandre IV & l’occasion du traité de 
Paris, 1258’, in Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, xlix (1888), 630-4. 

‘H. F. Delaborde, op. cit. ; Close Rolls 1256-9, p. 325. 

5 Rymer, 1. i. 379-80. 

® Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 720-1. 
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being the last day of the time limit fixed for Louis 1X’s acceptance 
of the peace. About that date, Guy, dean of St. Martin of 
Tours, Odo, treasurer of Bayeux, and Nicholas de Menou came 
to England to notify Henry III of their master’s agreement. 
In exchange, they asked Henry to give them some assurances 
regarding his good faith. On 28 May 1258, as has been shown 
above, the French negotiators had taken the oath to observe 
the peace on behalf of the king of France and in his presence, 
thus establishing beyond doubt their principal’s full approval.? 
Unlike their French colleagues, the English envoys who had on 
the same day taken the oath on behalf of Henry III, had done 
so in the absence of their principal. Technically, their oath 
was valid, since it had been taken in accordance with the full 
powers given to them. The king of France, however, was well 
aware of the fact that Henry III had been indirectly forced into 
peace negotiations by the English barons. He also presumably 
knew that the barons were responsible for Henry’s absence at 
Cambrai. Neither could he have failed to notice that, of the 
three English negotiators who had taken the oath, one was the 
Justiciar, Hugh Bigod, and the other two, Simon de Montfort 
and Peter of Savoy, had two months later become members of 
the baronial council. For these reasons, the French envoys 
must presumably have insisted that on the English side a new 
oath should be taken in the presence of Henry as a proof of his 
agreement with the barons’ action. On 9 February 1259, the 
opening date of the February parliament, William de Fortibus 
and Humphrey de Bohun were appointed to take the oath 
required and the ceremony took place at Westminster on 
17 February in the presence of Henry ITI and of the three French 
envoys. 

Other important steps were taken during the February parlia- 
ment towards the completion of the peace: on 10 February 
Louis TX’s envoys received from Richard of Cornwall and his 
eldest son, Henry, both then in London, a solemn renunciation 
to their claims to Normandy and all other French lands except 
Angoumois where Richard had an interest through his mother.* 
On 20 February, Edmund, Henry III’s son, took the oath to 


? Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. 11,297. 

* Exch. Treasury of Rec., Mise. Books 275, fos. 41-2 = Exch. Treasury of Rec., 
Dipl. Doe. 1077. 

*(a) The sealed original of the full powers given to the two proctors is in the 
British Museum, Add. Ch. 11,299 (formerly Arch. Nat. J. 917, no. 7 bis); it was 
enrolled in Close Rolls 74, m. 14d (Cal. Close R. 1256-9, p. 469). I have also printed 
the text of Add. Ch. 11,299 in Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, cix (1951). 

(5) For the sealed document recording the oath of the two proctors, see Arch. 
Nat. J. 629, no. 5 bis = Layettes, no. 4466. 

* Layettes, nos, 4462-3. 
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observe the articles of peace and made his renunciations.1 On 
24 February the king himself acknowledged that he had, in the 
presence of the French envoys, renounced all his claims to 
Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou.? 


3. Ratificacio 


Two important documents had still to be obtained to make 
possible the ratification of the treaty: the acceptance of the 
articles of peace by Edward, Henry III’s eldest son, and the 
formal renunciations of Eleanor, countess of Leicester. There is 
no evidence to show that Edward had in February 1259 followed 
his brother’s example and agreed to the peace. According to 
Gervase of Canterbury, he strongly objected to his father’s giving 
up his claims to Normandy.* Before 20 May 1259, however, 
he had overcome his reluctance and given his consent.‘ 

Eleanor’s resistance proved to be much more obstinate ; she 
wanted from her brother complete satisfaction concerning the 
settlement of her dower and dowry before accepting the re- 
nunciation clauses. On 10 March 1259, John Mansel, Robert 
Walerand, the earl of Gloucester, and Peter of Savoy were given 
full powers to settle the difference between Henry and his sister, 
but they failed in their objective.» On 20 May the king informed 
the pope that completion of the peace was still held up, and 
notified Louis IX of his difficulties with Eleanor.6 As he was 
then fully determined to solve the problem, Henry decided upon 
a double course of action: a new approach was to be made to 
Eleanor and another mission was sent to her for that purpose ; 7 
at the same time, as a precautionary measure against the risk 
of a new refusal from the countess of Leicester, Louis IX was 
offered the promise of an indemnity in the event of Eleanor’s or 
her heirs’ putting forward a claim to Normandy or any of the 
other lands in dispute. There was no doubt in Henry’s mind 
that a solution would be found one way or the other, and without 


1 Patent Rolls 73, m. 12 = Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, p. 14; this letter was sealed 
at Windsor on 9 March 1259 and handed to John Mansel, going to the king of France 
with the earl of Gloucester, the earl of Leicester, and Peter of Savoy (ibid. p. 15). 

* Patent Rolls 73, m. 12 = Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, p. 14; this letter was also sealed 
at Windsor on 9 March 1259 and handed to John Mansel going to the king of France 
(ibid. p. 15). 

3 The historical works of Gervase of Canterbury, Rolls Series, 1879-80, ii. 210. 

‘In the abortive ratification of 20 May 1259, Henry III stated that his two sons 
had taken the oath to accept the peace and renunciations contained therein. (Treaty 
Rolls 2, m. 4 = Rymer 1. i. 384.) 

5 Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, p. 18. The same envoys were also empowered to settle 
a number of other matters with the king of France (ibid.). 

® Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, p. 25; ibid. p. 52. 7 Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, p. 25. 
8 Patent Rolls 73, m. 8 (20 May 1259) = Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 32, n. 2. 
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further delay, on 20 May he caused a ratification instrument to 
be drafted in duplicate : one copy, which was to be used if the 
negotiations with Eleanor were successful, was a mere ratification of 
the articles of peace in the form agreed by the French and English 
negotiators in May 1258; the other, to which resort was to be 
made should Eleanor remain adamant, omitted the clauses 
providing for the renunciations of Eleanor and Richard of 
Cornwall. It appears that, although both instruments were 
dated 20 May 1259, they were not sent out of England until 
30 July and were sealed only a few days before that date.* 

A report sent from Paris on 26 June informed the king that 
a settlement had at last been made with the countess of Leicester,* 
following which active preparations were made in July for the 
ratification of the treaty: on 21 July the baronial council 
confirmed the articles of peace in the form drawn up in May of 
the previous year * and on 25 July Edward and Edmund notified 
their acceptance of the treaty.5 These various documents, to- 
gether with the king’s ratification, were handed over to Peter de 
Montfort and John de Seicheville on 30 July to be delivered to 
the king of France.® 

Henry’s good will was once more denied success because of 
unexpected difficulties raised again by Eleanor; the king's 
ratification and the confirmation by the baronial council were 
then withdrawn and cancelled.’ Louis 1X had also presumably 
refused to drop from the text of the articles of peace the re- 
nunciation clauses. 


1 The enrolment of the abortive ratification of 20 May 1259 (Treaty Roll 2, 4 m. 
= Rymer t. i. 383-4) is followed by the note: ‘ Ista supradicta littera dupplicata 
fuit quarum una facit mencionem de rege Alemannie et comitissa Leycestr’ et alia nullam 
de eis facit mencionem. Teste etc.’ These two entries were afterwards cancelled on 
the roll by cuts through the parchment. 

? This is at any rate the interpretation given by the present writer to the following 
note in Treaty Roll 2, m. 3: ‘ Omnes predicte littere tangentes pacem Francie tradite 
fuerunt Petro de Monteforti et Magistro Iohanni de Seicheville die mercurii proxima 
ante festum Sancti Petri ad vincula apud Westm’ ad deferendum regi Francie et ad 
recipiendum ab ipso rege litteras quas idem rex domino regi Anglie facere debuit de pace 
predicta.’ Regarding the sealing of the ratification instrument, see infra, p. 249. 

3 Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 33 and n. 2. 

‘On account of the dispute between Henry and the barons, it was important 
for both kings that the baronial council should formally confirm the treaty. This 
confirmation was made in duplicate: (1) Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Caligula D III, 
no. 2 (sealed original, cancelled), is the baronial confirmation of the articles of peace 
as recorded in the document sealed by the archbishops of Rouen and Tarentaise 
(Arch. Nat. 629, no. 4). (2) Treaty Roll 2, m. 3 (cancelled) is the confirmation of 
the same articles, followed by the oaths taken on 17 February 1259 by William de 
Fortibus and Humphrey de Bohun (Arch. Nat. J. 629, no. 5 bis = Layettes, no. 4466). 
See ante, Ixvi. 86-7 and 94-5. 

5 Arch. Nat. J. 629, no. 11 = Layettes, no. 4500 (document sealed by Edward), 
enrolled in Treaty Roll 2, m. 4; Arch. Nat. J. 629, no. 12 = Layettes, no. 4501 
(document sealed by Edmund), enrolled ibidem. 6 See supra, n. 2. 

7 On these cancellations, see supra, notes 1 and 4. 
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It seems that from then onwards Henry III concentrated 
his efforts on trying to secure from the king of France a treaty 
in which Eleanor’s renunciations would not be included. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made in that direction on 3 September 
1259: a new ratification instrument was on that date drafted 
in the English Chancery, but if it was ever presented to the 
king of France, it was certainly not accepted, since the document 
is still preserved in the Public Record Office! Several modern 
writers have also mentioned another English ratification of the 
treaty, dated on 5 September 1259.2 Of this alleged instrument, 
no contemporary copy has survived to the present writer’s 
knowledge, and it may be suggested that such a document 
never existed, but that a later scribe who copied the abortive 
ratification of 3 September misread the dating clause and un- 
wittingly confused the issue.® 

The only ratifications of the treaty of Paris which are known 
to have been exchanged between Henry III and Louis IX were 
drawn up in October 1259, when the king of France agreed to 
the omission in the text of the articles of the clauses mentioning 
the renunciations of Eleanor and Richard. The English instru- 
ment sealed with Henry III’s great seal and dated 13 October 
1259 is still preserved in the Archives Nationales, and its French 


counterpart, dated October 1259, is also extant in the Public 
Record Office. Louis IX had not, however, given up the idea 


1 Chancery Dipl. Doc. 29/1/1, bearing slits for insertion of the great seal. The 
document is dated: ‘Ce fu done le mescredi prochein apres la feste Sein Gile lan del 
Incarnacion Nostre Seignor mille CC cinquante nevisme el mois de septembre’. Two 
seventeenth-century copies of this document exist in Gascon: Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
30,659, fos. 1-4, and Bibliothéque Nationale, Brienne MS. 28, fos. 1-3; these two 
copies mention that the ratification was dated at London, a mention which is not 
found in the dating clause printed above. 

2 Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 29, n. 6; ante, Ixvi. 96. In the latter of these 
two works, Mr. Sanders, quoting Le Nain de Tillemont, Vie de Saint Louis, Roi de 
France, ed. J. de Gaulle (Paris 1847-51), iv. 174, and stating as Le Nain de Tillemont’s 
sources MS. B, p. 39; Regist. 30, p. 217; Regist. des Compt. p. 88, has misread the 
footnote of J. de Gaulle ; the only reference given by the editor of Le Nain de Tille- 
mont is to the following printed work: ‘ Observations de Claude Ménard, conseiller 
du roy et lieutenant en la prévosté d’ Angers, sur histoire du roy 8. Louys’, in Histoire 
de S. Louys 1X du nom, roy de France, écrite par Jean sire de Joinville . . . enrichie 
. . . par Charles du Fresne, sieur du Cange, Paris 1668, pp. 369-71 (earlier edition, 
Paris 1617, pp. 289-94). 

3 In Observations de Claude Ménard . . ., edition of 1668, p. 371, the alleged rati- 
fication of 5 September is dated as follows: ‘Ce fut donné a Londres le vendredy 
prochain aprés la feste Sainct Gilles Van de Incarnation nostre Seigneur mil deux 
cens cinquante-neuf, au mois de Septembre ’. 

4 Henry III’s ratification is in the Archives Nationales, J. 629, no. 8 = Layettes, 
no. 4554. Arch. Nat. J. 629, nos. 10 and 10 bis, also dated from London, 
13 October 1259, are duplicate confirmations of the treaty by the baronial council 
(Layettes, no. 4555). Louis IX’s ratification is in the Public Record Office, Exch. 
Treasury of Rec., Dipl. Doc. 10, registered in Treasury of Rec., Mise. Books 275, 
fos. 34-5, and calendared in ‘The Gascon Calendar of 1322’, ed. G. P. Cuttino, 
Camden third series, vol. 1xx, London 1949, no. 22. 
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of obtaining the renunciations of Eleanor; he had only, as it 
appears, accepted their postponement and their inclusion in a 
separate document. This matter, like others still to be settled, 
was to be arranged when the two kings met for the solemn publi- 
cation of the treaty, and it is likely that this subject was discussed 
between Henry III and the dean of Tours and William of Beauvais 
who came to England in October 1259.1 


4. Publicacio 


A meeting between Henry and Louis was fixed for 
26 November 1259 in Paris ? and Henry sailed from England on 
14 November. The question of Eleanor’s renunciations was 
finally settled when, on 3 December, Henry agreed to leave in 
the hands of Louis IX 15,000 marks out of the money which was 
due to him from the king of France according to the treaty. This 
sum was to remain with Louis as a pledge of the settlement of 
Henry’s debt to his sister, until the latter had been fully satis- 
fied.4 On the following day, Eleanor made her renunciations 
and the treaty was immediately published; securities were 
exchanged between the two kings and finally Henry paid homage 
to Louis as specified in the treaty.® 

The importance of the ceremony which took place on 
4 December cannot be denied ; until then, the ratification of the 
treaty was conditional since Louis IX had declared that he 
would not consider himself bound by the articles of peace before 
Henry III had done homage to him.* It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to attribute, as Bémont did,’ the date of 4 December 
1259 to the treaty of Paris. Although its effects were post- 
poned until that day, the treaty must be dated October 1259, 
which is the date of the sealed ratification instruments ; 
it may not be irrelevant to add that, when in the fourteenth 
century references were made to the peace treaty between 
Henry III and Louis IX which was commonly called ‘ pax 
Sancti Ludovici’ or ‘ pes Lowys’,? the only date given was that 
of October.°® 


1 Treaty Roll 2, m. ld = Rymer 1. i. 391. 2 Ibid. 

3 Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 34. 

* Arch. Nat. J. 630, no. 15 = Layettes, no. 4564. 

5 Ibid., nos. 4565-6. 8 Tbid., no. 4417. 

7 Ch. Bémont, Simon de Montfort, Paris 1884, p. 182, n. 4. 

® Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 131, line 20; Builetin of the Inst. of Hist. Res. xxi 
(1946-8), 211, App. II. 

® Gavrilovitch, loc. cit. p. 126, in a document concerning the process of Périgueux, 
27 April 1311, printed from Exch. Treasury of Rec., Dipl. Doc. 1303. 
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Il. Henry III’s Roya Styie 


During the first forty-two years of his reign, Henry III, 
following in this King John’s example, never ceased to use the 
titles of duke of Normandy and count of Anjou, thus showing 
his determination to recover, when circumstances would permit, 
the provinces lost to the king of France. In all royal letters 
and writs issued between 1216 and 1259 Henry III continued 
to be styled Henricus Dei gracia rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, 
dux Normannie, Aquitanie et comes Andegavie. His great seal 
bore on the reverse the legend Henricus Dei gracia dux Nor- 
mannie et Aquitanie, comes Andegavie, and on the obverse, the 
king was represented sitting on a Norman stool and holding a 
sword in his right hand. 

When, however, in 1258-9 the turn of events prompted Henry 
III and Louis IX to seek a peace settlement, the former agreed 
to renounce for ever his claims to Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine, and Poitou. Some alterations had therefore to be made 
to the style of his letters and to the legend of his great seal. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that these alterations were 
actually carried out. According to the new style, in royal letters 
and writs Henry III assumed only the titles of king of England, 
lord of Ireland and duke of Aquitaine. The obverse and reverse 
of his new great seal bore the legend Henricus Dei gracia rex 
Anglie, dominus Hybernie, dux Aquitanie, and the king was on 
the obverse represented sitting in a Gothic chair and holding 
in his right hand a sceptre instead of a sword.? 

These changes did not escape the notice of contemporary 
writers one of whom noted that they took place before Christmas 
1259 while Henry III was in France : 


‘Hoc anno, ante Natale Domini, mutatum est sigillum 
domini regis adhuc ultra mare existentis, cuius super- 
scriptio talis est “‘ Henricus Dei gracia rex Anglie, dominus 
Hibernie et dux Aquitannie ”’ ’.* 


This statement, however, from which it has been concluded 
that the new great seal was made in France,‘ is contradicted by 
the strongest evidence of all, that is, the existence of impressions 


1 See, for example, Arch. Nat. J., 655, no. 13 = Layettes, no. 1967 (Westminster, 
6 May 1228); Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. 11,299 (Westminster, 9 Feb. 1259); L. Douet 
d’Arcq, Collection de sceaux. Inventaires et documents publiés par ordre de ’ Empereur 
etc., Paris 1863-8, no. 10011. 

?L. Douet d’Arcq, op. cit. no. 10012; A. B. and A. W. Wyon, Great Seals of 
England, London 1887, no. 43. 

3 Liber de antiquis legibus seu chronica majorum et vicecomitum Londoniarum, 
ed. Th. Stapleton (Camden Soc. 1846), p. 43. 


*R. F. Treharne, The baronial plan of reform, 1258-63, Manchester 1932, p. 213, 
n. 1. 
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of the new seal appended to documents issued before the king 
sailed for France.! 

Some evidence has fortunately survived which solves this 
problem by giving us the approximate date when the new great 
seal was made. The execution of the work was entrusted to 
William of Gloucester, keeper of the Mints of London and 
Canterbury, and the expense was to be met out of the issues of 
his office? The contrabreve which supplies this information is 
undated, but it certainly belongs at the latest to the first days 
of August and more probably to the month of July when 
the new seal was needed for authenticating some important 
documents connected with the treaty of Paris. These docu- 
ments, which included, for instance, Henry III’s proposed ratifi- 
cation dated 20 May 1259, seem to have been sealed in the latter 
part of July.* It is only fair to say that, since the originals 
of the documents have not been traced,‘ there is no factual 
evidence to show which seal was appended to them; on the 
other hand, it can hardly have been any other than the new 
great seal, as the copies which have survived of the documents 
mentioned prove that they were all drawn up according to 
Henry III’s new style which did not include the titles of duke 
of Normandy and count of Anjou. It would have been rather 
ludicrous for Henry III to use the new style in the wording of 
his letters and the old one on his seal. Moreover, when ratify- 
ing a treaty by which he renounced all his claims to Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou, it was only natural for 
Henry to drop his former titles of duke of Normandy and count 
of Anjou. Although the ratification of 20 May was eventually 
cancelled, the king never reverted to the old style in his letters 
to the king of France. Such letters were thenceforward always 
addressed by Henry III as king of England, lord of Ireland, and 


1 See Appendix I (a) under dates 9 September and 13 October 1259. 

? Chancery Liberate Rolls 35 (43 Henry III), m. 3: 

De sigillo regis faciendo. Rex Willelmo de Glouc’, custodi cambii sui, salutem. 
Mandamus vobis quod de exitibus predicti cambii sine dilacione fieri faciatis sigilla 
nostra in forma quam dilecto clerico nostro Edwardo de Westm’ et vobis nuper 
iniunximus et custum etc. comperitur etc. 

This and several other undated entries are inserted between two writs respectively 
dated 8 and 3 August 1259. 

Pipe Roll 104 (44 Henry III), m. 2d: Account of William of Gloucester, keeper 
of the Mints at London and Canterbury, from 15 Dec. 1258 to 12 March 1261: 
- . - Et in sigillo regis de novo faciendo, ixli. ijs. iijd., per breve regis. 

* The abortive confirmation by the council of the treaty being dated 21 July 
1259, it is probable that the king’s ratification was sealed approximately about that 
date. There is, however, no definite proof to support this theory. 

* At the beginning of the seventeenth century there was one such document in 
the Archives Nationales, dated 28 July 1259. (Jean du Tillet, Recueil des rangs des 
grands de France, 1606, t. 11, p. 183.) This document was the original of the letter 
printed in Rymer, 1. i. 388. 
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duke of Aquitaine and sealed with the new great seal;! three 
sealed exemplars of letters styled and sealed in this fashion and 
respectively dated 9 September, 13 October and 3 December 
1259 are still preserved in the Archives Nationales.? 

This change of royal style and the use of the new seal, which 
appeared approximately in July 1259, were for a time limited 
to diplomatic relations with France. They did not extend to 
acts of internal administration,’ including that of Gascony.‘ 
As no diplomatic documents sent to other countries than France 
for the latter part of 1259 have been traced, it is impossible to 
state what style and seal were used in that respect. At least 
in all documents of internal administration, Henry III retained 
the titles of duke of Normandy and count of Anjou and con- 
tinued to use his old seal after July 1259. 

The concurrent use of two great seals and two styles went 
on until 4 December 1259 when the treaty of Paris was pro- 
claimed and Henry III did homage to Louis IX. As the king 
of France had made it clear that his obligations under the 
treaty would not be binding until after the ceremony of homage, 
it was only natural for Henry to consider that his own obliga- 
tions and, amongst them, his renunciations to Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou would only come into effect 
at that time. Before 4 December, he was therefore fully en- 
titled to continue to use the titles of duke of Normandy and 
count of Anjou in his dealings with all others than the king of 
France, but one would have expected the old seal and the old 
style to come into disuse immediately after that date. The 
fact, however, that the king, who had left England on 14 Novem- 
ber, was in France with his chancellor on 4 December com- 
plicated matters considerably. As the chancellor, Henry de 
Wengham, had taken with him both great seals,5 it was not 
difficult for him to modify at a moment’s notice the style of 
letters and writs issued in France. Indeed, there is no evidence 
of his having used the old style and the old seal at all after 
4 December. It was also the king’s intention that royal letters 
and writs attested in England by Hugh Bigod should be drawn 
up in the new fashion: on 7 December, Hugh Bigod and the 
king’s council in England were ordered by the king from Paris 
to adopt the new ‘intitulacio’ in all Chancery and Exchequer 
documents. As, however, the only seal left with Bigod for the 
government of England during the king’s absence abroad was 
the old Exchequer seal, the king’s order was not carried out 

1 See Appendix I (a). 2 Ibid. 3 Appendix I (6). 

* Ibid. under date 3 September 1259. 


5 Compare Close Rolls, 1259-61, p. 14 (20 Nov. 1259) and p. 130 (18 Oct. 1260). 
® Close Rolls, 1259-61, p. 225. 
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for Chancery writs, probably because of the discrepancy which 
would have inevitably followed between the style of the docu- 
ments and the legend of the seal.1_ Whether this interpretation 
is correct or not, the fact remains that all Chancery writs wit- 
nessed by Hugh Bigod, justiciar of England, were drawn up 
according to the old style, a state of affairs which ended only 
with the return to England of the king and his chancellor in 
April 1260.2, In Exchequer writs, the king’s new style was not 
adopted until mid-June 1260. 

The old great seal was not actually destroyed until 18 October 
1260,‘ although it does not seem ever to have been used after 
the preceding 4 December. With it disappeared the last symbol 
of the English resistance to the conquests of Philip Augustus ; 
henceforth the duchy of Aquitaine was the only remnant held 
de jure and de facto by the English king of the great continental 
empire inherited by John. 

P. CHAPLAIS. 


APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS SHOWING VARIATIONS IN THE Roya STYLE 


I. Instruments under the great seal dated 20 May to 4 December 1259 : 


(a) Relating to France: with the royal style ‘ Henricus Dei gracia rex 
Anglie, dominus Hibernie et dux Aquitannie’, or its French equivalent. 


20 May. Ratification of the treaty of Paris; enrolment (cancelled). 
Datum apud Westm’. (Treaty Roll 2, m. 4 = Rymer (Record 
Commission), 1. i. 383-4.) 

28 July. Three letters to Louis IX, concerning the treaty of Paris and 
the sending of envoys to France; enrolment. Teste rege apud 
Westm’. (Treaty Roll 2, m. 4 = Rymer, 1. i. 388.) 

3 Sept. Ratification of the treaty of Paris; original (cancelled). 
(Chancery Dipl. Doc. 29/1/1.) 

8 Sept. Letters patent concerning the treaty of Paris; original (can- 
celled). Teste me ipso apud Westm’, (Chancery Dipl. Doc. 
27/1/12.) 


Close Rolls, 1259-61, pp. 12-13 (13 Nov. 1259), ‘Mandatum est thesaurario, 
cancellario et ceteris baronibus de scaccario quod sigillum quo utuntur ad scaccarium 
predictum liberent Hugoni le Bigod, justiciario Anglie, et Waltero de Merton ad 
custodiam regni Anglie et ejusdem regni negocia expedienda quamdiu rex fuerit in 
partibus transmarinis ; et loco sigilli predicti recipiant ad negocia scaccarii sigillum 
quod est in custodia dilecti clerici regis Edwardi de Westmonasterio sub sigillo H. 
Londoniensis electi. Teste rege apud Dovor’ xiij die Novembris. 

* See Appendix II. 

*In Exchequer Writs, bundle 1, the latest writ, attested by H. de Tracy, drawn 
up according to the old style is dated 19 June 1260, and the earliest one drawn up 
according to the new style is dated 28 June of the same year. In the same bundle, 
two writs dated 30 June 1260 were first written with the old style and subsequently 
altered by erasure to conform to the new style. 

* Close Rolls, 1259-61, p. 130. 
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Letters patent concerning the treaty of Paris ; original sealed 
with the new great seal. Teste meipso. (Archives Nationales, 
J. 918, no. 9 = Layettes, V, Suppl. 696.) 

Letters patent concerning the treaty of Paris; original (can- 
celled). Dated at Westminster. (Chancery Dipl. Doc. 
27/1/27.) 

Ratification of the treaty of Paris; original sealed with the 
new great seal. Ce fu done a Londres. (Axchives Nationales, 
J. 629, no. 8 = Layettes 4554.) 

Letter to Louis IX, concerning the treaty of Paris; enrol- 
ment. Teste rege apud Westm’. (Treaty Roll 2, m. ld = 
Rymer, I. i. 391.) 

Letter connected with the treaty of Paris; original sealed 
with the new great seal. Ce fu fait a Saint Germain des 
Prez. (Archives Nationales, J. 630, no. 15 = Layettes 4564.) 


(b) Relating to England and Gascony: with the royal style ‘ Henricus 
Dei gracia rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, dux Normannie, Aquitannie et 
comes Andegavie ’. 


20 May. 


12 June. 
24 June. 
6 July. 


21 July. 


23 July. 


26 July. 


6 Aug. 


Chancery writ. Teste me ipso apud Westm’. (Inquisitions 
Post Mortem 21/16.) 

Chancery writ. Teste me spso apud Wodest’. (Inquisitions, 
Miscellaneous 10/16.) 

Chancery writ. Teste me ipso apud Wynd’. (Inquisitions 
Post Mortem 21/18.) 

Common Law writ. Teste me ipso apud Westm’. (King’s 
Bench Writs 1/1.) 

Letters patent concerning a settlement between the king and 
the earl and countess of Leicester; enrolment. Dated at 
Westminster. (Treaty Roll 2, m. 2.) 

Letters patent concerning the same; enrolment. Dated at 
Westminster. (Treaty Roll 2, m. 3.) 

Letters patent concerning the same; originals (cancelled). 
Teste me ¢pso apud Westm’. (Chancery Files H. 1/27 and 28, 
duplicates, enrolled in Treaty Roll 2, m. 3d.) 

Charter in favour of the burgesses and merchants of Ghent ; 
enrolment, the original of which was sealed with the old seal. 
Dated at Windsor. (Cal. Chart. R. ii. 26; E. Varenbergh, 
Histoire des relations diplomatiques entre le comté de Flandre 
et Angleterre au Moyen-Age, Bruxelles 1874, p. 207.) 

Letters close to the mayor and good men of the island of Oléron. 
Teste me ipso apud Westm’. (Treasury of Rec., Misc. Books 
275, fol. 228.) 

Chancery writ. Teste me ipso apud Westm’. (Inquisitions, 
Misc. 10/33.) 

Inspeximus of a charter in favour of Richard de Turbeville ; 
enrolment. Dated at Westminster. (Charter Rolls 49, m. 1 
= Cal. Chart. R. ii. 22.) 











20 Oct. 


25 Oct. 


11 Nov. 


25 Nov. 
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Chancery writ. Teste me ipso apud Westm’. (Inquisitions 
Post Mortem 23/6.) 

Chancery writ. Teste me ipso apud Westm’. (Inquisitions, 
Misc. 10/11.) 

Writ concerning works at Westminster. Teste me ipso apud 
Cantuar’. (Westminster Abbey Muniments 15999e.) 

Chancery writ. Teste H. le Bigod, Iusticiario nostro Anglie 
apud Westm’. (Inquisitions Post Mortem 23/16.) 


II. Instruments dated 4 December 1259 to end of April 1260 during 
the king’s visit to France. 


(a) Dated in France: with the royal style ‘ Henricus Dei gracia rex 
Anglie, dominus Hibernie et dux Aquitannie ’. 


1259 
15 Dec. 


23 Dec. 


24 Dec. 


1260 
24 Jan. 


1 March. 


10 March. 


Letters patent concerning the marriage of Beatrix, the king’s 
daughter, with John, son of the duke of Brittany. Teste 
me ipso Paris’. Original; fragment of great seal. (Arch. 
départ. Loire Inférieure E 114/13, enrolled in Chancery Dipl. 
Doc. 29/1/21 and printed in Dom H. Morice’s Mémoires pour 
servir de preuves & Vhastoire ecclésiastique et civile de Bretagne, 
Paris 1742, i. col. 972.) 

Charter in favour of the merchants of Ypres. Dated at Paris. 
(P.R.O. Trans. 8, vol. 142, fo. 414; Charter Rolls 93, m. 20 
= Cal. Chart. R. iii. 78.) 

Renewal under the new great seal of previous grants made 
under the old seal on 20 May to Master Angelus Romanus and 
Master Umbert de Coquinato. Dated at Paris. (Cal. Pat. R. 
1258-66, pp. 24, 112.) 


Letter to H. de Wengham, elect of London. Teste me ipso 
apud Sanctum [Dionjis’. (Anc. Corr. vi/184.) 

Writ concerning works at Westminster. Teste me ipso apud 
Sanctum Audom’. (Westminster Abbey Muniments 15999g.) 
Letter to Louis IX. Teste me ipso apud Sanctum Audomar’. 
(Anc. Corr. ii/57 = Rymer 1. i. 395.) 


(b) Dated in England and attested by Hugh Bigod, Justiciar of England : 
with the royal style ‘ Henricus Dei gracia rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, 
dux Normannie, Aquitannie et comes Andegavie’. 


1260 
19 Jan. 


8 Feb. 
16 March. 


10 April. 





Chancery writ. Dated at Westminster. (Inquisitions, Misc. 
10/18.) 

Writ concerning works at Westminster. Dated at West minster. 
(Westminster Abbey Muniments 15999f.) 

Chancery writ. Dated at Westminster. (Inquisitions Post 
Mortem 23/18.) 

Writ of liberate. Dated at Westminster. (Issue Rolls 1221, 
m. 1.) 


THE DATING OF A April 


The Dating of a Royalist Letter in 1659 


Amone the manuscripts of Lord Braye are copies! of many 
valuable letters addressed to or written by the royalist leader, 
John Mordaunt, created Viscount Mordaunt by patent dated 
10 July 1659. One of the most important is from Mordaunt 
to the king, which gives a full appraisal of the chances of an 
insurrection. It is dated ‘1659, April 10’. The purpose of this 
note is to prove that the date is wrong and to correct it.’ 

In the second numbered paragraph Mordaunt lists eight 
circumstances prejudicial to royalists, none of which would 
apply to early April but all valid at a later time. He mentions 
how the army had become united by the dismissal of 200 
commissioned officers and their replacement by sectaries.* 
Richard Cromwell attempted no purge of the army but, after 
its leaders had compelled him to dissolve parliament on 22 April, 
the general council of officers decided that such officers as had 
disobeyed Fleetwood (and sided with the Protector) should be 
eashiered. A dozen or a score of officers were concerned, 
including such colonels as Fauconberg, Goffe, Charles Howard, 
Ingoldsby, and Whalley.’ After the Rump was recalled it 
named seven commissioners for the nomination of officers on 
13 May but a bill giving them authority to act was not passed 
until 8 June and the first minutes of their proceedings that have 
survived are for 13 June.® After this last date, and probably 
before,’? the records of all officers seem to have been scrutinized 
and some were recommended to be dismissed or demoted. Parlia- 
ment usually followed the recommendations but sometimes made 
additional changes. The total number dismissed may have 
reached 200. 

Mordaunt’s second point is that Fitch was Lieutenant of 
the Tower of London, an appointment made on 10 June,® and 
his fourth is that captains of horse who were willing to hand 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Tenth Report, pt. vi. 1887. Recently Miss Mary Coate 
edited for the Royal Historical Society The Letter-Book of John Viscount Mordaunt 
1658-1660 which is the source of the copies of letters in Lord Braye’s possession, as 
Miss Coate demonstrates in her Introduction. 

? Miss Coate, usually so careful, inserts a précis of it under 10 April. Ibid. p. 6. 

3 Mordaunt in another letter to the king, dated 10 July, makes the same statement. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Tenth Report, pt. vi. p. 213. 

* Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth, iv. 1-3. 

5 See The Regimental History of Cromwell’s Army, ed. C. H. Firth and Godfrey 
Davies, for references to these officers. 

® Commons’ Journals, vii. 651, 674-5; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1658-9, 
p. 372. 

7 The Speaker began handing commissions to officers on 8 June, the form of the 
commission having been settled the previous day. Commons’ Journals, vii. 674-6. 

8 Commons’ Journals, vii. 679. 
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over King’s Lynn and Shrewsbury might lose their positions. 
One of these was James Whitelocke, expected by Mordaunt to 
betray Lynn as early as 19 May.! Whitelocke was named a 
captain of horse in Fleetwood’s regiment on 19 July, after 
which date Mordaunt need have been uneasy no longer. Which 
captain of horse was willing to admit the royalists into Shrewsbury 
does not appear. Mordaunt’s other remarks in this paragraph— 
as that the king had no assurances from Lockhart, Monck, or 
Montague—would be relevant to any time in the late spring or 
early summer. 

In the fourth paragraph Mordaunt reminds the king that 
little advantage had accrued from the dissolution of the last 
parliament ‘which had a face of legality’. This reference to 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament, in existence on 10 April, would 
suffice by itself to prove that the letter was not written that day. 

To turn to the positive evidence for the time the letter was 
written, clearly it cannot be earlier than 10 June when the Tower 
was entrusted to Fitch. There are two other definite clues, 
though they are not easy to interpret. In his third paragraph 
Mordaunt wrote that royalists’ hopes for ‘the breach of the 
House ’ were founded upon ‘a speech of Sir H[{enry] V[ane]’s, 
which disrelished much yesterday ’. Unfortunately, no speech 
Vane made in June or July has been found to which the above 
can certainly be applied.* Nevertheless, the clue is not worthless. 
There were two occasions when the royalists may well have 
expected the House to be broken‘ by the army. One was early 
in June when the army leaders were angered by the Rump’s 
insistence that it should control the granting of commissions and 
not allow Fleetwood, commander-in-chief, this authority. But 
Ludlow, who describes the crisis fully, expressly exempts Vane 
from responsibility for the provocative attitude of the majority 


in parliament.’ Mordaunt cannot, therefore, be referring to this 
incident. 


1 Clarendon State Papers, iii. 473; cf. ibid. p. 483, Mordaunt to the king, 6 June, 
when the writer states that how long Whitelocke would continue in command was 
doubtful. 2 Commons’ Journals, vii. 724. 

*In a letter of 19 July, Broderick mentioned that Vane, having set his heart on 
Bishop’s promotion, and having seen his candidate defeated by 49 to 19, flew into an 
unusual passion. (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 531 (really p. 530).) This would seem 
to refer to the defeat of a motion that George Bishop would be one of the commissioners 
for the militia in Bristol. Vane and Nevill were tellers for the minority of 20 against 
40. (Commons’ Journals, 14 July.) (Conceivably this incident could have occasioned 
Vane’s speech but, inasmuch as Bishop was an associate or protégé of Vane’s, the issue 
seems too personal to have threatened strife between the Rump and the army. 
It is more likely that the decision proves that Vane had already antagonized a majority 
of members. 

“T have taken the original meaning of ‘ breach ’, the ‘ action of breaking ’, or ‘ the 
fact of being broken ’. 

* The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, ed. C. H. Firth, ii. 89. 
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The second occasion of a grave difference between the Rump 
and the army occurred a month later. The two main questions 
at stake were the Act of Indemnity, pardoning soldiers for 
illegalities committed during the Protectorate, and the other was 
the future government to be set up to replace the Rump. The 
delay in passing the Act! and its unsatisfactory terms incensed 
the army, and Ludlow, after a bitter argument with Lambert, 
suspected a design to eject parliament.? If Ludlow harboured 
this suspicion on 13 July (‘the next morning after the Act was 
passed ’), there would appear no reason why Mordaunt should 
not have done so about the same time. There is no evidence 
to connect Vane with the dispute over the act of indemnity, but 
he was directly concerned in the quarrel over the future govern- 
ment. There are some illuminating passages in Wariston’s 
diary. Under 6 July he relates his anxieties at the ‘ jealous and 
hott words ’ between Fleetwood and Vane, and at the ‘ jealousyes 
rooting both in the members of the House and Airmye which may 
readily break out agayne unto flammes if God prevent not ’.* 
Each side [he continued] believes the other has broken the con- 
ditions made before the Rump was recalled. On 16 July he 
still feared a quarrel between the Rump and the army and on the 
18th he records Sir Arthur Hesilrige’s disagreement with Vane’s 
notions about government.’ In adispatchof7/17July Bordeaux, 
the French ambassador, reported that parliament was greatly 
divided on the form of government, the true republicans opposing 
Vane who wanted an oligarchy of sectaries, with Lambert sup- 
porting Vane but the subalterns favouring the true republicans.*® 
On 15/25 July, Francesco Giavarina, Venetian Resident, thought 
that the army officers were causing parliament great apprehension. 
‘ The intention of the military is actually to dissolve parliament ’, 
but first they consider it necessary to decide what form of govern- 
ment to substitute.? Perhaps it is not irrelevant to note that on 

1 Introduced on 23 May, it did not pass its third reading until 12 July. 

2 Memoirs, ii. 100-1. The actual phrase Ludlow used was : ‘ did confirm me in the 
suspicion I had of the design that was then on foot’. I believe this is correctly 
interpreted above. Major Robert Harley discussed with Hesilrige 9 design of army 
officers to dissolve parliament about the middle of July and was committed to custody 
on 16 July for accusing Fleetwood. (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 531 (530) ; Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1659-60, p. 32.) 

3‘ W. Greene ’, the pseudonymous correspondent of Sir Edward Nicholas, wrote on 
8 July that during the last two or three days, it had been feared that the redcoats would 
expel parliament. (Nicholas Papers, ed. G. F. Warner, iv. 169.) 

‘ The fullest account of the extraordinarily vague terms agreed upon by the civilian 
republicans and the army leaders before the Rump was recalled on 7 May is in Ludlow, 
ii. 73-7. 

5 Diary of Sir Archibald Johnston of Wariston, ed. James D. Ogilvie, iii. 123, 125. 

°F. P. G. Guizot, History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of Charles II, 
trans. A. R. Scoble, i. 426-7. Confirmation for Bordeaux is contained in royalist 


letters, as in Nicholas Papers, iv. 161, 165, and in Clarendon State Papers, iii. 505-6. 
7? Calendar of State Papers of Venice, 1659-61, pp. 44-5. 
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9 July parliament, after Hesilrige had reported that the com- 
missioners for nominating commissioned officers recommended 
a life guard of 120 for the parliament, decided to increase the 
number to 160. Vane may well have spoken in favour of the 
increase and dwelt on the danger threatening parliament and so 
uttered the words ‘disrelished ’. But this is a mere hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, the authorities cited above prove that there was a 
sharp division of opinion within parliament and army and that 
Vane was a principal. 

The second clue is contained in the fifth paragraph of 
Mordaunt’s letter. He is here considering the advantages 
‘they ’ expect by delay in rising—that ‘they’ will gain time 
to prepare for action. ‘They’ refers to the ‘Wary Gentlemen ’ 
mentioned in the first paragraph and the phrase is one habitually 
used to denote the members of the Sealed Knot, a group of 
royalists first organized about the beginning of 1654. Mordaunt’s 
comment is: ‘ “Tis sad these gentlemen are not yet provided, 
having [had] for these four moneths, such allarms for action, both 
from their enemies and friends. Truly, by this it seems, they 
could not have contributed much for your Service had R{ichard] 
C[romwell] put it in blood; which hee had certainly done, but 
that he was both coward and foole.’ 

The question is when do the four months begin and end ? 
They must start before Richard Cromwell’s downfall and must 
end before August, at the beginning of which Sir George Booth 
began his rising. Evidence cited above suggests about 10 July 
as a possible date for Mordaunt’s letter. Reckoning backwards we 
reach 10 March. On 1/11 March Charles II had established ‘ the 
Plenepotentiary or Great Trust and Commission ’ to manage his 
affairs in England and named Mordaunt and five members of the 
Sealed Knot as members. Surely Mordaunt’s meaning is that 
the new commission with five out of six members belonging to the 
Sealed Knot had done nothing effective since it was set up early 
in March. No other terminus a quo can be found which is both 
reasonable in itself and which points to a plausible terminus ad 
quem. Therefore, looking over the evidence as a whole there are 
solid grounds for dating the letter on or about 10 July and no 
objection to so doing.? 

GODFREY DavIEs. 


1 The text is in Hist. MSS. Comm. Tenth Report, app. pt. vi. pp. 189-90, and the 
title and summary are in Coate, pp. 3-4. In her Introduction, p. xii, Miss Coate 
fails to notice that Lord Loughborough was a member of the Sealed Knot, though she 
states he was on p. 3, n. 2. 

2 Unless the statement that Fitch was Lieutenant of the Tower is so regarded. 
I believe, however, Mordaunt was stating this as a fact to be taken into account, not 
as a piece of news. Mordaunt wrote a second letter to the king on 10 July (see n. 3, 
p. 1), but to send two different letters dated on the same day was not then an unusual 
practice, Mordaunt had done so on 6 July. (Coate, op. cit. p, 24, n. 2.) 
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Reviews of Books 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio. Greek text 
edited by Gy. Moravesrx. English translation by R. J. H. JENKIns 
(OdyypoeAAnvixds Medérar, 29). Budapest, Pazmany Péter Tudo- 
thanyegyetemi Gérég Filolégiai Intézet, 1949. 


MEDIEVALISTs will welcome Professor Moravesik’s long awaited edition of 
the De administrando imperio and for many the practical value of this 
indispensable text will be greatly increased by Professor R. J. H. Jenkins’s 
accompanying English translation. Recent work of scholars such as 
Weitzmann and Diller has focused attention on the many-sided activities 
of the East Roman empire in the tenth century and in particular on the debt 
owed the Macedonian emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus both for 
patronage and for active participation. Though not very much of the 
De administrando imperio was actually written by Constantine VII himself 
it is clear that he was the motive force behind the undertaking. This work 
was &@ diplomatic handbook compiled between 948 and 952 for the instruc- 
tion of the heir to the Byzantine throne, Constantine’s son Romanus, and 
it was passed down through the middle ages in court circles as a confidential 
manual. It was based on reports and documents and extracts, reflecting 
the diversity of its composition in the undisguised variety of its style. It 
sets out to describe the neighbours of the East Roman empire and to lay 
down methods of diplomacy in the light of past experience. In so doing it 
necessarily includes a good deal of the history and geography of those tribes 
and countries with which Constantinople almost daily came into contact 
and imbedded in such essential information are many sidelights on recent 
events and politics within the empire (as for instance the famous outburst 
in ch. 13 on “the boorish and illiterate character ’’ of the Co-Emperor 
Romanus I Lecapenus, Constantine VII’s own father-in-law). The De 
administrando imperio is @ quarry not only for Byzantinists properly 
speaking, but for scholars interested in the origins and history of the 
surrounding peoples. It was, for instance, a vital source for its learned 
editor in his investigations into certain aspects of Hungarian history in the 


middle ages (see Gy. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 2 vols., Budapest, 
1942-3). 


Professor Moravesik has already examined elsewhere certain problems 
connected with the De administrando imperio and these articles are now 
summarized in an admirable critical introduction in which he establishes 
the stemma, showing how the four extant manuscripts are related to each 
other, and to the earlier editions of the work (none of which appears to have 
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been based on a full collation of all manuscripts). His text is based 
on Cod. Paris gr. 2009, which is shown to be nearest the archetype, and 
which was copied for the Caesar John Ducas between 1059 and 1081 by 
Michael Rhoizaites, not from the original but (in Professor Moravesik’s 
view) from an intermediary exemplar. This manuscript was evidently in 
constant use throughout the middle ages to judge from the additions, 
annotations and corrections due to more recent hands of which Professor 
Moravesik counts at least eight before 1509. He distinguishes carefully 
between corruptions already in the material used by Constantine VII and 
his compilers and those which occur after the original was written. His 
method is only to correct when he thinks that there is a departure from the 
archetype, i.e. in the case of post-Constantinian corruptions. In addition 
his emendations are concerned with faults of orthography, itacism, and 
accents (including the Byzantine usage of accentuation of enclitics). The 
criticus apparatus consists of (1) fontes et loci paralleli, consisting of the 
immediate sources and other Greek passages of interest (2) variae lectiones 
et conjecturae based on manuscript readings and the earlier editions of 
Meursius (1611) Banduri (1711), and Bekker (1840). Indexes of proper 
names and of sources and parallels are provided, as well as grammatical 
notes and a glossary of important terms (giving some etymological and 
bibliographical references). 

As far as the specialist is concerned it would perhaps be ungenerous to 
ask for more, but Professor Jenkins’s brief but stimulating general intro- 
duction and his welcome English translation make this source accessible to 
readers who have no Greek and probably little Byzantine history. It is 
understood that in collaboration with authorities in the Slavonic and 
oriental fields he has in preparation a second volume to consist of notes and 
commentary. This will be indispensable for it is impossible not to feel that 
for many the present volume loses much of its value without some such 
further explanation. The text is full of strange terms and names, particu- 
larly on the administrative side, and not all the English versions in the 
translation are self-explanatory even to the Byzantinist ; the indexes are 
for the most part in Greek and often without the English equivalents (one 
wonders how many students reading history and looking for mention of 
Otto I will readily find him in the index of proper names under *Qr(os). 
All this will no doubt be remedied in the full notes to follow and judgement 
on some points must therefore be suspended until the appearance of the 
companion volume. Meanwhile we have been given an admirable trans- 
lation and a text which is a model of editing and likely to remain the 
definitive edition. 


Joan M. Hussey. 


The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History: 1066-1272. By 
Rosert 8. Hoyt. (Cornell University Press, for the American 
Historical Association. 1950. London: Cumberlege, 1951.) 


More than ten years ago, M. Fawtier, in a comparison of the royal power 
in England and in France at the close of the thirteenth century, called 
attention to the need for a book on the royal demesne in England. 
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* Or, il ne faut pas l’oublier,’ he remarked, ‘le domain a une importance capitale. 
C’est de lui surtout que le souverain tire sa force, sa substance. I] doit théorique- 
menten vivre. C’est la seule partie de son royaume sur laquelle il puisse toujours 
compter.’ } 


Historians of the later middle ages in England, faced with the resump- 
tion acts of the fifteenth century, are similarly embarrassed by the absence 
of a careful study of the royal demesne in the two centuries following the 
Norman Conquest. Interesting questions suggest themselves : the contrast 
between the fragmented demesne in England and the more compact 
demesne of France: the extent of alienation in the twelfth century ; and 
the possibility that it might throw light on the rise of limited monarchy 
in England. It is the special merit of the able and combative book with 
which Professor Hoyt now fills this gap in our historical literature that it 
is alive to ideas and breaks new ground. Its contentions can be accepted in 
part or in full; or they may be rejected. They cannot be ignored. 

Our knowledge to date, such as it is, derives almost entirely from two 
scholars—Vinogradoff and Maitland, and in that order. The former in his 
Villainage in England (1892) ably sketched the status and privileges of 
royal demesne : its comparative freedom from the sheriff, its exemption 
from Danegeld (?), the murder fine, royal juries and toll: its special 
taxation and the various classes of its tenantry. Later, his erudition took 
classic shape in a famous section of the History of English Law, and thanks 
to the genius of Maitland, every boy in for the Schools, if not every school- 
boy, knows the ‘ little writ of right close’, the Monstraverunt and the 
difficulties presented by Bracton’s account of villein sokemen on ancient 
demesne. Broadly speaking, these two accounts of royal demesne are an 
importation into ordinary history of legal technicalities ; yet underlying 
the details of thirteenth-century procedure is a straight historical problem 
of larger interest. How did all these peculiarities of the royal demesne 
come about ? Vinogradoff’s answer is unequivocal. 


But although there is no doubt that this tenure grew up and developed several 
of its peculiarities after the Conquest, it had to fall back on Saxon times for its 
substance, which may be described in few words—legal protection of the peasantry. 
The influence of Norman lawyers was exercised in shaping out certain actionable 
rights, the effect of conquest was to narrow to a particular class a protection 
originally conferred broadly, and the action of Saxon tradition was to supply a 
general stock of freedom and independent right, from which the privileged 
condition of Norman times could draw its nourishment, if I may put it in that 
way.... My present point is that the ancient demesne tenure of the Conquest 
is a remnant of things before the Conquest.? 


Maitland, though, as ever, more guarded, is in general agreement. 


All the evidence that we have conspires to tell us that there has been less change 
on these manors than elsewhere, and that the phenomenon before us is an unusual 
degree of conservatism.® 


For Maitland, the king is the best of landlords, respecting custom rather 
than pursuing ‘ enlightened self-interest ’, for which, he characteristically 
adds, we should look to the monastic rather than the royal estates. 


1 L’ Europe occidentale de 1270 a 1380, p. 76 (Glotz, Histoire du Moyen Age). 
2 Villainage in England, p. 123. 
8 History of English Law, i. 398. 





———— 
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To this theory of survival Dr. Hoyt gives the lie direct. The general 
rule by Edward I’s reign was that all manors listed under the Terra regis 
rubric in Domesday Book were considered by the courts to be manors of 
ancient demesne, and thus the antiquum dominicum corone was larger than 
the actual royal demesne, for many manors had been alienated. Dr. Hoyt 
has no difficulty in showing that this practice hardly goes further back 
than the middle of the thirteenth century. Then, turning to the villein- 
sokemen, he shows the unhistoricity of the notion of ancient rights 
gradually protected by writs, since rights tend, in fact, to arise out of writs 
governing procedure. Still more damaging is the fact that the villein- 
sokemen are unknown to Glanville in the twelfth century; nor is there 
really any evidence of the survival of A. 8. conditions on an alleged demesne 
to be found in the enfranchizement of villeins who remain on privileged 
soil for a year and a day. The sokemen of the ancient demesne, Dr. Hoyt 
concludes, are ‘ essentially villeins who, having direct access to the financial 
and judicial system of an innovating and aggressive monarchy, are so 
benefited by that access that their condition improves to the point where 
they are a special class of villeins who have . . . so many privileges that they 
resemble sokemen’ (p. 192). The phenomenon which puzzled Bracton 
was thus the creation of the post-Conquest kings, more especially Henry IT 
and his successors, intent upon the ruthless exploitation of royal demesne. 
His evidence, summarized in chapter vi, is already familiar to readers of 
this Review,! and the student of his book will do well to begin by reading 
this chapter. So strengthened, he will be better able to tackle the five 
difficult chapters which furnish the detailed argument of Dr. Hoyt’s general 
conclusion. They set out the results of much patient and accurate work, 
and contain valuable suggestions, if also a certain amount of special 
pleading. They are, in short, pioneer work, and at times, and not unnatur- 
ally, the presentation flags. Yet there can be no doubt that, however 
qualified by further study, this book has seriously breached the enemy’s 
position ; and that Professor Hoyt has taught us a new line of approach to, 
and a new way of thinking about the whole problem of the royal demesne. 

Chapter ii, which deals with the evidence of the Domesday Inquest, is 
at once the most weighty and the crucial chapter in Dr. Hoyt’s book. He 
is concerned to prove ‘ that (in the eleventh century) the administration 
of the realm is based upon no distinction, and will nourish no distinction, 
between an “‘ ancient demesne ”’ of the crown and the private estates of the 
king’; and the argument is quickly narrowed down to the oft-asserted 
immunity of the royal demesne from the levy of danegeld. Immunity, he 
argues, is a normal condition of feudalism, and the exemption of royal 
estates, if greater, is yet not different in kind from that of baronial estates. 
On this matter Dr. Hoyt strikes me as very nearly convincing ; but he is, 
not unnaturally, more successful in presenting his own case than in re- 
butting the evidence on the other side. The Exon Domesday, under the 
rubric Dominicatus regis ad regnum pertinens in Devenescira (f. 83) lists 
nineteen manors all held in demesne by Edward the Confessor, while little 
Domesday has five references to manors or groups of manors variously said 
to be de regno or de regione. Dr. Hoyt rightly calls attention to the fact 


1 Ante, Ixv. 145-174. 
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that these references are confined to volumes compiled locally, and in- 
geniously contests Round’s view that regione is a mere copyist’s error for 
regno.1 Kast Anglian Domesday, he suggests, distinguishes royal manors 
which are de regno from others which are de regione, and Exon Domesday 
makes a similar division of mansiones de regno and mansiones de comitatu.? 
This, he adds, is a ‘ distinction between central and local administration, 
not a precocious political theory’. But surely, granted the distinction, 
the stuff of a very precocious political theory indeed is implicit in it ; and 
Vinogradoff’s argument for an ancient demesne of the Crown much 
strengthened ? We can, perhaps, go further and say that the heading to 
the nineteen manors in Exon Domesday puzzled the Winchester compilers ; 
for Exchequer Domesday, which preserves the division between the de 
regno manors and the rest, adapts the Exon rubric as follows: Haec?® 
maneria fuerunt in dominio regis Edwardi et pertinent ad regem. The 
conception of manors de regno, as opposed to de regione just did not square 
with Norman ideas. 

To this Dr. Hoyt might reply—with reason—that the strength of his 
argument lies not so much in rebutting the scanty references of his oppo- 
nents, as in the mass of evidence that tells against them, and in particular 
the Northamptonshire geld roll, and those of the five south-western 
counties in Exon Domesday. The argument in regard tothe former, as 
set out, is too difficult for me, but his conclusions regarding the latter seem 
to be conclusive. Dr. Hoyt, it is true, assigns the exempt hides of the geld 
rolls to particular manors with a youthful confidence which might excite 
suspicion, for neither the Exon nor the Exchequer Domesday distinguishes 
the hundreds in which the various manors lay. But the more closely one 
follows him, the more one is inclined to accept, at any rate, the high 
probability of his identifications, and thereafter of his conclusions. Like 
all workers on these geld rolls he is greatly worried by the discrepancies 
between the assessment to geld they record and that of the Domesday 
Inquest ; and for this reason, no doubt, he still clings to Eyton’s date of 
1084 rather than 1086, or even later. The interval gives more time, as it 
were, for differences to arise. His own precise and careful researches (pp. 32, 
33), however, seem incidentally to provide the best argument yet advanced 
for the later date. Thus, the royal manor of Axmouth shows in the geld 
roll one hide in demesne, while Domesday states that ‘how many hides 
are there is not known because it never paid geld’. Similarly, Walter of 
Douai has two and a half hides of exempt demesne in Bampton, which is 
also stated in Domesday to be unhidated or at least to have never paid geld. 
Now, if we can accept Dr. Hoyt’s identifications, these two cases can only 
be explained in one way, viz. that two manors which had never in their 
history before paid geld were, as a result of the Domesday Inquest, drawn 


1 There can be little doubt that Dr. Hoyt is correct in assuming (p. 16) that ‘ the 
Domesday scribes meant exactly what they wrote when they used the word regio’. 
He is supported (a) by the manuscript in which each of the five references seems to 
be in the hand of a different scribe and (6) by the fact that in two of these references 
the manor of Thorney is referred to—consistently—as de regione. 

? Dr. Hoyt’s argument is obscured by an unfortunate misprint in note 26 on p. 17. 
For fol. 99 read fol. 106 b. 

3 D.B. i. 100 b. i. 
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into the taxgatherer’s net and assessed to geld : and if so, the geld rolls are 
certainly later than the Domesday Inquest. 

The chapters dealing with the twelfth century are less convincing than 
either those before or those that follow them: and for this, no doubt, the 
nature and the quantity of the evidence evailable are largely to blame. 
For the twelfth century, the Pipe Rolls are invaluable, but in them we see 
the evidence through the eyes of the county, and its maid-of-all-work, the 
sheriff. 


For all continental lands . . . the geographical divisions were secondary and 
subject to change . . . the power of the overlord had grown through the develop- 
ment of the demesne, combined with the activities of a central civil service.* 


It follows that the author has difficulty in isolating his narrower problem 
from the general administrative development, and for lack of better 
evidence, he analyses in detail the development of royal tallage. Dr. 
Hoyt’s doctrinaire treatment of tallage seems to me to make the whole 
matter even more difficult than it is, and to involve him in certain too 
naive assertions. At what date can tallage really be called ‘a new kind 
of taxation’ (p. 108)? How and when can we make a ‘ clear distinction’ 
between ‘royal’ and ‘ordinary manorial’ tallage? Are we to take 
seriously the statement that ‘the origins of royal tallage are to be sought 
in the donum and the auzilium’? If so, but only so, can we accept the 
statement (p. 114) that ‘ so far as the evidence can show there is no element 
of consent ’ involved in either of them! You cannot really recreate the 
basic assumptions of the middle ages from the Pipe Rolls: and, if we are 
to be theoretical, tallage surely meant an exaction imposed, as it were, 
from above, while ‘ aids’ and ‘ gifts’ (like ‘ benevolences’!) meant their 
meanings. What actually happened was quite another matter. In this 
connexion, attention may be drawn to the statement (p. 141) ‘ that in the 
baronial program of 1215 there may be found the earliest hint of the 
doctrine that “ the king should live of hisown”’’. Taken at its face value 
this remark contradicts the very foundations of the feudal order ; but Ido 
not think Dr. Hoyt really means what he seems to say. 

These criticisms, for what they are worth, leave largely untouched 
Dr. Hoyt’s main contention which, it seems to me, is, broadly speaking, 
established. It may be that he underestimates the force and persistence 
of pre-Conquest differences, but the ‘ theory of survival’, as propounded 
by Vinogradoff and Maitland, is no longer tenable. Above all, we are 
grateful to the author for teaching us to think of the intensive exploitation 
of the royal demesne by Henry II and his successors in a new and more 
convincing way. He has made a contribution to our history which has the 
same original and illuminating quality as Haskins’s Norman Institutions 
more than thirty years ago. It should give a great impetus to the study of 
the royal demesne in England, and we may perhaps express the hope 
that Dr. Hoyt will continue his own researches in this neglected field of 
study. 

V. H. GALBRAITH. 


1 P. 107, quoting Sir Maurice Powicke. 
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Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der Babenberger in Osterreich, vol.i. Edited 
by H. Ficutenav and E. Zéuuner. Vienna: Adolf Holzhausens 
Nachfolger, 1950). 


TuE need for a critical edition of the charters of the Babenberg dukes of 
Austria, to provide not only a firm foundation for Austrian history to 1246 
but also concrete evidence of the development of the Landeshoheit upon 
which the later power of the Habsburgs was to rest, was urged as long ago 
as 1900 by Alfons Dopsch ; and simultaneously the collection and collation 
of texts was taken in hand by Oskar von Mitis. But misfortune dogged the 
project, first proposed by Metternich in 1813; and it was only half a 
century later, on the basis of the materials generously placed by Mitis at 
the disposal of the Austrian Institute of Historical Research, that, thanks 
to the energy of Leo Santifaller, the first of five projected volumes saw the 
light of day. It contains the sealed charters of the Babenberg dynasty 
to 1215. It is a superbly produced and printed volume, with an admirable 
index and glossary ; and the work of Heinrich Fichtenau, who is respon- 
sible for the text, is a model of editorial technique. The volume contains a 
total of 200 charters (of which 23 are specifically singled out as forgeries), 
and it is significant that no less than half belong to the period of Duke 
Leopold VI, i.e. after 1198. The earliest genuine document dates from 
1115; but prior to the accession of Leopold V in 1177 the material is 
sparse, comprising for over sixty years only 45 documents, a total equalled 
in the seventeen years of Leopold V’s rule (1177-94). These proportions 
seem to reflect accurately enough the organization or lack of organization 
in the current writing arrangements. By English standards the early 
charters are astonishingly primitive, in most cases mere ‘ notices’ drawn 
up by the beneficiary, to which the margrave’s seal was appended as 
authentification ; and though the use of diplomatic forms becomes more 
frequent under Leopold IV, this was the work of ecclesiastical beneficiaries 
acquainted with imperial models, and there is little sign even during the 
long rule of Henry Jasomirgott (1141-77) of an organized writing-office. 
The first notary to be mentioned by name is Ulrich, later bishop of Passau, 
who appears in 1193 (no. 87); and even after that time, although the 
drafting was usually the work of the ‘chancery’, it appears that it was 
often left to the beneficiary to make the engrossment.? There is certainly 
here a time-lag by comparison with English practice. It is noteworthy 
also, by comparison with the charters of English contemporaries of 
equivalent standing, e.g. the earls of Chester, that there is a total lack 
of enfeoffments and similar grants for individual laymen. Apart from 
half-a-dozen town or trading privileges (nos. 36, 86, 109, 115, 161, 183), the 
charter of Duke Ottocar of Styria setting out the rights of the ministeriales 
of Styria (no. 65)—included because Leopold V confirmed it with his seal— 
and the well-known agreement with the emperor for the handing over of 
Richard I of England in 1193 (no. 88), the material consists entirely of 

1] feel some doubts also about no. 145, accepted by the editors with due caution 
as genuine. Nos. 188 and 189, also treated as genuine, have certainly been tampered 
with. On the problems raised by no. 65, cf. H. Appelt, Mitt. d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, \viii (1950), 97-112. 

* These questions are discussed by H. Fichtenau, ibid. lvi (1948), 239-85. 
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charters for monastic or other ecclesiastical bodies. How far this is to be 
attributed simply to less favourable conditions for the preservation of 
grants to the laity, how far it may be due to the persistence of corporeal 
investiture and a more limited use of written instruments in legal trans- 
actions, than was the case in England, remains an open question. There is, 
however, no doubt that this one-sidedness of the material limits its value, 
especially for the purposes of constitutional history. In the discussion, 
since the days of Heinrich Brunner and Georg von Below, of the rise of the 
principalities, Austria has usually been accorded pride of place ; but only 
a limited light is thrown upon the development of princely powers and 
prerogatives by the charter material. Numerous quittances from indirect 
taxes and tolls, particularly from the beginning of Leopold VI’s rule, 
indicate the development of financial resources; and two interesting 
charters (nos. 148, 176) show the duke exercising profitable rights in iron 
and salt. But the documents illuminate primarily the use by the dominus 
terre of +he advocacy as a source of power and prerogative ; and one may 
perhaps question whether the emphasis in German literature on the 
advocacy as the source of Landeshoheit may not reflect, more than has been 
recognized, the bias of the sources, and whether, had more non-ecclesiastical 
material survived, a different picture might not have resulted. In any case 
the relatively late date of the development of the duke’s resources and 
administration is noteworthy. The famous privilegium minus of 1156, by 
which the duchy was constituted, does not seem to have had immediate 
effects in practice ; the evidence seems to indicate that it was not under 
Henry Jasomirgott, but in the closing years of Leopold V’s rule, certainly 
after the events of 1180 and perhaps not until after the union of Austria 
and Styria, that the decisive developments took place. 


G. BARRACLOUGH. 


Herefordshire Domesday. Edited by V. H. Gatsratra and the late JAMES 
Tarr. (London Pipe Roll Society, New Series, vol. xxv, 1950.) 


THE members of the Pipe Roll Society are largely indebted to the generosity 
of Balliol College and the British Academy for a part*cularly handsome 
volume, a facsimile edition of Balliol MS. 350 with a stimulating introduction 
by Professor V. H. Galbraith and learned notes by the late Professor 
James Tait. The full-size reproduction by collotype of a ‘ superb example 
of the most set hand of the royal curia’ of about 1160-70 will be welcomed 
by all who are interested in palaeography, and the provision of an admirable 
edition of so important a text will be equally appreciated by all students 
of Domesday Book and twelfth-century administration. The editors’ 
opinion that this copy of the portion of Domesday Book relating to Here= 
fordshire, made from the Exchequer text, was prepared for Master Thomas 
Brown, the financial expert whose skill earned for bim a seat at the Ex- 
chequer, seems to be well founded, for Thomas Brown had close connexions 
with Herefordshire and, since he was the king’s almoner for a decade or 
more, is most likely to have preserved the unique record of the ‘ constitutio 
oblationis regis et regine in Normannia et Anglia’ which is entered on 
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fo. 39% among the addenda. Whether Master Thomas Brown should also 
be credited with a definite undertaking to bring Domesday up to date, as 
is maintained in the Introduction, seems less clear; for the revision, if 
such it can be called, is unsystematic and incomplete and appears rather 
to be the result of casual jottings. As an attempted revision of Domesday, 
the book can hardly be said to reflect the efficiency of Henry IT’s adminis- 
trators, and the list of hidages on fo. 40, in which the names of Domesday 
landholders are mingled with those of tenants of a considerably later date, 
would be regarded as the work of an unintelligent scribe if it had been 
preserved in a monastic cartulary. The valuable list of tenants of c. 1135 
which follows it in the manuscript seems, however, to be a more efficient 
piece of work, while the statement concerning the sheriff’s farm in Henry 
I’s reign on fo. 39 may well have been taken, as is suggested, from the roll 
called the Rotulus Exactorius of which no specimen now survives. 

Apart from the addenda, the entries in the margin of the transcript 
of Domesday are the portion of the book which the modern historian 
finds most interesting. The annotators supply the names of the holders 
of about one third of the manors of the county in the latter half of the 
twelfth century and make good Domesday’s omission of the names of 
certain of the lesser estates, while the rubricator furnishes twelfth-century 
forms of all Domesday place-names. The transcribers of the text of 
Domesday, who are remarkably accurate copyists, likewise allow themselves 
some latitude in the spelling of place-names and seem occasionally to 
correct errors in Domesday. Professor Galbraith regards the transcript 
as the work of two scribes, but if the whole manuscript from fo. 4¥ is in 
one hand, it is hardly possible to say (p. xvi) that ‘ 7 is rarely if ever used 
for et’ in the ‘set hand of the Hereford Domesday ’ since 7 appears very 
frequently on fos. 4v to 7%, occurs again on fo. 9 and in the last two para- 
graphs on fo. 16 (which appear to be somewhat different in style from the 
three above) but rarely (e.g. fo. 26) thereafter. 

It is evident that the official for whom this book was prepared was 
much preoccupied with hidages and geld, and Professor Galbraith thinks 
that the book is ‘among our best guides to the broader motives behind 
the Domesday Inquest’. Somewhat surprisingly, for he has elsewhere 
upheld very different views, he remarks that ‘the Inquest was after all a 
strictly financial matter which was carried out by the Treasury ’, an opinion 
which seems to justify Maitland’s ‘absurd’ (V. H. Galbraith, Studies in 
the Public Records, p. 102) description of Domesday as a ‘ geld book’. 
It is possible that on account of the importance of the hidages of the Survey 
to those who levied geld, an official abbreviation of Domesday was made at 
an earlier date, but evidence for this suggestion is extremely slight and it is 
hard to understand why Master Thomas Brown did not use the abridge- 
ment if it existed. The further suggestion (p. xxx) that the carta regis de 
thesauro or Wintonie to which reference is made in several of the writs 
of Henry I may not be Domesday itself but such an official abbreviation 
cannot perhaps be altogether ruled out, but it seems doubtful whether 
the matters referred to in the writs are always such as might have been 
verified by reference to an abridgement. 

The language of an unprinted writ in which the phrase is employed 
seems to indicate that if the carta in question was not Domesday Book itself, 
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it was a record at least as full. By this writ (Register I of Worcester 
Cathedral, no. 41) Henry I orders that the church of Worcester shall have 
omnes suos circez sicult comitatus de Wirecestra et carta mea de thesauro 
Wintonie inde testimonium perhibent. In Domesday churchscots are not 
specifically mentioned among the bishop’s rights in Oswaldslaw as attested 
by the shire court, though reference is made to them in the entries relating 
to Bishampton, a member of Fladbury, and Lappewrte. It is unlikely that 
the information would have been found in a compotus hidarum. If the 
carta of the writ does not mean Domesday it must, like the cartae of Henry 
of Huntingdon (sub an. 1085), refer to the original returns sent in by the 
commissioners and preserved at Winchester. Hemming applies the word 
cartula to these original returns in the well-known passage (i, p. 288) where 
he refers to the testimony of the shire court concerning the bishop’s 
rights in Oswaldslaw given before the four Domesday commissioners who 
ordered it to be written in autentica regis cartula: he adds ‘ad huius rei 
confirmationem exemplar eius in autentica regis cartula, ut predixi, scriptum 
est, que in thesaura regali cum totius Anglie descriptionibus conservatur ’. 
The application of the term carta to a book is perhaps not so surprising 
as it seems, and the usage may possibly be more easily explained on linguis- 
tic grounds than by reference to a ‘legal motive ’. 
R. R. DaRiineton. 


Further English Voyages to Spanish America, 1583-1594. Translated and 
edited by Irene A. Wricut. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1951.) 


WE have waited many years for Miss Wright’s third volume of documents 
concerning English voyages from the archives of the Indies at Seville ; but 
it was well worth waiting. This volume—alas, her last, unless she can be 
persuaded to the contrary—covers the transition to open war, Drake’s 
campaign in the Indies that announced it, the privateering years that 
followed, including the famous action at Flores in which the Revenge was 
lost. In this fascinating volume we get the Spanish side of the story to 
parallel, and sometimes to correct the perspective of, the English accounts. 
What strikes one is the very inadequate defences that the Spanish posses- 
sions had. No naval force was stationed there at the beginning of the 
period ; Santo Domingo had no regular garrison and its defences were 
poor. Even so, its defenders were very slack; Drake landed his forces 
precisely where the Spaniards assumed it was impossible; at Cartagena 
the attack was delivered by night. It is interesting to find the Spaniards 
paying tribute to Drake’s prudence as much as to his audacity: “a 
cautious commander, equal to any undertaking ’’. We have a close-up of 
him as he appeared to the Spanish negotiators against the blazing back- 
ground of their city: ‘‘a man of medium stature, blonde, rather heavy 
than slender, merry, careful. He commands and governs imperiously. 
He is feared and obeyed by his men. Sharp, restless, well-spoken, inclined 
to liberality and to ambition, vainglorious, boastful, not very cruel”’. 
The effects of Drake’s campaign were of the first importance : it announced 
the intention of the English to fight Spain for North America; it dealt 
Philip’s prestige a most damaging blow, encouraging to all his enemies, in 
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the first round of the long struggle. Directly, it forced Philip to fortify the 
Indies and provide forces for their defence, thus distracting his energies 
and dispersing his resources—the key to the weakening of Spain’s power. 
It forced Spain to assert herself as a naval power. 

These documents throw new light on various obscure passages : a little 
on William Hawkins’ peaceable and lucrative voyage of 1583, on Gren- 
ville’s voyage to plant the Roanoke colony in 1585, most of all on his 
voyage of 1586 to help supply the colony. We learn of his captures off 
Finisterre, of his attempted landing on Porto Santo, of Grenville’s belief 
that there was a waterway across Virginia to the Pacific—which links up 
with his earlier project to enter the Pacific in pursuit of gold and Terra 
Australis. We are given yet another touch for our picture of the last fight 
of the Revenge, which clears up the mystery of Grenville’s failure to get 
away : ‘‘ he would have fled like the rest if Martin de Vertendona’s galleon, 
which got the wind of him, had not torn away his foresail with the bowsprit. 
. . . He died five or six days after he surrendered, of a musket wound in the 
head ’’. ‘ Bizarre’ is not quite the word to describe Richard Grenville. 

A little more search would have identified a couple more of Lord 
Thomas Howard’s captains in their Spanish dress. Captain Babisar, for 
example, is obviously Captain Vavasour of the Foresight ; Captain Cuchi 
not Coche, but Captain Cock of the Roebuck. Juan Quin is pretty certainly 
Captain Thynne of the Bark Ralegh. Thus much may be learned by 
consulting Ralegh’s famous account of the fight. It is more difficult to 
establish the names of ordinary mariners; but they matter less. (For 
example, for Dababeres I would suggest David Berry, a west country 
seafaring family of the time.) 

Miss Wright tells us, valedictorily, how much more material there is 
awaiting us at Seville: enough for another volume up to a more logical 
terminus at 1603-4, an inexhaustible mass of material on the Spanish 
war, enough for a volume on French efforts and incursions into this area in 
the sixteenth century. It is to be hoped that some younger historians will 
take up these trails instead of trampling too well-trodden country. 

A. L. Rowse. 


Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, 1632-1712, vol. i, Life ; 
vol. iii, Appendices. By ANDREW Browntne. (Glasgow: Jackson, 
1951.) 


In essentials the character and career of Danby appear the same in Pro- 
fessor Browning’s biography as they did in the pages of Macaulay or 
Professor Feiling. So much was known about him already; so many 
sharp-sighted and outspoken contemporaries described and discussed him 
in public and in private that it could not have been otherwise ; but these 
two volumes, with the volume of letters already published,! do more than 

1 See ante, Ix 408 ff. In his new first volume, p. 309, n. 1, Dr. Browning gives a 
convincing discussion of King Charles’s authorizations on the letters which formed 
the subject of Danby’s impeachment in 1678. From this it appears that the omission 
of one of these in Danby’s printed edition was not, as we assuaied in our review, 
p. 410, inadvertent. It was omitted because it would have looked absurd, and anyone 


could have seen that it was obtained not when the letter was written but when it 
was cited as evidence against Danby. 
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correct the details. They supply links where the continuity was broken 
and they explain much that was obscure; they give body to the whole 
story. First there is a clear account of Thomas Osborne’s ‘ seriously 
defective ’ education, spoilt by the Civil War. Somehow he learnt to write 
clear and forcible English, and he read and spoke French, but he seems 
never to have written it. He spent eighteen months abroad, in France and 
almost certainly in Italy ; but he came home at seventeen, and there was 
nothing in his schooling or his travels to soften the intolerance and partisan- 
ship of his nature. As a follower of Buckingham he soon showed himself 
stronger and abler than his patron, and the fall of Clarendon started him 
on a successful career of office. In the end he and Buckingham parted 
company but Dr. Browning (i. 125) acquits him of ingratitude. Throughout 
his life, except in advanced old age, he was energetic, decided, and com- 
bative. His eminence as an unscrupulous party manager developed early : 
in 1669 (iii. 33-42) he wrote out a list of members of parliament who could 
be expected to support the new alliance of Buckingham and York. It is 
to our knowledge of this, the central and characteristic aspect of his work, 
that Dr. Browning brings the greatest replenishment. His series of lists of 
members, invaluable for tracing how individuals stood at the decisive stages 
of party conflict, is admirably annotated and explained, and ends only 
with a list of the supporters of William III in 1699 (iii. 213-7). He traces 
the progress of Danby’s control over his immediate circle of family con- 
nexions and supporters, and the development of his parliamentary discip- 
line, from ensuring the regular attendance of the supporters of the ministers 
to persuading or buying as many members as possible to give their support. 
He follows the course of bribery down to 1677, when it increased consider- 
ably, and from the disappearance of the secret service accounts for 1678 
he draws the inference that in that year it probably rose higher still. Dr. 
Feiling has written that Danby ‘ in twenty-five years of work adapted the 
[Tory] party, which Clarendon had nursed, to the new needs of a party 
machine,? but this phrase must be read in the dry light of Dr. Browning’s 
remark: ‘ It should be noted that Danby appears to regard Parliament as 
a third interest which cannot be identified with either King or people’ 
(i. 227, n. 1). 

The same, no doubt, could be said in one sense or another of more than 
one among Danby’s contemporaries, and indeed the Victorian habit of 
identifying the parliament with the nation has distorted the history of 
Charles II’s reign almost as much as that of the preceding period ; but 
Danby was peculiar in the obstinacy with which he retained the resentments 
of the Civil War time and tried to base his policy on the church of England, 
to the exclusion of both catholics and protestant dissenters. Dr. Browning 
has no comment to offer (i 153) on his change of sides from opposing the 
non-resisting test in Clarendon’s time to proposing it himself once he had 
become lord treasurer ; but it is difficult not to conclude that even this, 
main article of Danby’s domestic policy was in essence a party manager’s 
expedient for turning his own and his supporters’ prejudice to account. 
In comparison with him the disreputable Buckingham and the dangerous 
Shaftesbury do at least appear open-minded and liberal. On the side of 
foreign policy it has never been claimed for Danby that he had much 

1 History of the Tory Party (1924), pp. 482-3. 
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knowledge, and it is interesting to find the French ambassador Courtin in 
1677 remarking that Danby thinks he can learn about foreign affairs from 
Temple, but is too old for the attempt (i. 234). Temple’s line was indeed a 
good line to take, and Dr. Browning does not palliate Danby’s error, which 
cost him so dear, in allowing himself to be diverted from it to help Charles 
in his French intrigues. His relations with William of Orange are set out 
fully and clearly, and one of the numerous periods in which this book makes 
Danby’s course easier to understand is that of the Revolution of 1688. 
His actions and plans in the north are clearly traced, and it is shown that 
the lateness of his arrival in London was solely due to the confusion caused 
in Yorkshire by the Irish panic and not to any tardiness in obeying 
William’s summons. After the Revolution, though long in office, he was 
never dominant ; but he fulfilled Bacon’s saying that in action men are 
always the same. 

A question on which Dr. Browning’s opinion is valuable is that of 
Danby’s administrative capacity and success. He was ‘a shrewd and 
energetic man of business, but not a great financier’ (i. 158); indeed he 
does not seem to have shown, either as treasurer of the navy or as lord 
treasurer, much more than an ability to work with the business community 
and to execute vigorously the more remunerative among the reasonably 
obvious alternative methods of raising money. His economic ideas ‘ do 
not seem to have been in any way in advance of his time ’ (i. 189,n.1). It 
may be regretted that Dr. Browning has not expressed any opinion on such 
detailed studies of Danby’s finance as have appeared, especially Professor 
Hughes’s study of excise policy in his Studies in Administration and 
Finance; but he does not seem to provide any reason for modifying the 
impression created by that work, that Danby would have been a better 
financier if he had been less conservative and less tender to the vested 
interests of tax-farmers and country gentlemen. His method as a bio- 
grapher is indeed to set out what can be known about Danby’s public and 
private life with a minimum of speculation or commentary or reference to 
other secondary writers. After so many literary and psychological bio- 
graphies of Stuart statesmen there is something very satisfactory in this 
impersonal, matter-of-fact and economical treatment, and the arrangement 
of the three volumes, concluding with an admirable index, makes it the 
complete book of reference for its purpose. The standard of accuracy is 
exceptionally high, and if we point out a few minor slips and omissions it 
is only because it might very well be assumed that there is nothing to add 
to what this work tells us. Some words are used in their modern senses 
which perhaps slightly misrepresent the realities of seventeenth-century 
England, particularly ‘ official’, ‘ coalition ’, ‘ opposition’ and ‘ govern- 
ment’. On p. 24 of vol. i, for instance, we are told that Lindsay as lord 
high chamberlain held ‘ office under the Government’ ; but even if he had 
held that office (he was in fact lord great chamberlain) it would not have 
been so described in his time. Arlington’s private mission to Holland in 
1674 is incorrectly referred to on p. 143 as an embassy. The imports and 
exports given in the table mentioned in i. 188, n. 4 are not those ‘ for 
the year 1674’ but those of a ‘scheme’ made out in that year. In the 
discussion of the numbers of conformists, nonconformists and papists 
estimated in 1676 it would have been useful to mention Lyon Turner’s 
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volumes of Original Records of Early Nonconformity and, perhaps, other 
relevant studies. It seems an over-simplified version of the events of 1688 
to speak of the rebellion as ‘ intended to vindicate ’ the title of William and 
Mary to the Crown (p. 437); but this isolated phrase is only a slip in a 
very well-balanced and judicious narrative. Dr. Browning is indeed 
not only an expert but a trustworthy guide. His careful mapping of our 
information about Danby may be accepted as a permanent and solid 
achievement. 





G. N. Criarx. 


Clarendon: Politics, History & Religion, 1640-1660. By B. H. G. 
Wormatp. (Cambridge: University Press, 1951.) 


In the preface to this work appears the statement that ‘it is necessary 
only to ask new questions [about famous fields of historical investigations], 
and it will be found that the whole story must be told over again in novel 
form’. Surely this depends on the questions and the answers to them. 
Readers of Pickwick Papers will recall that Mr. Snodgrass wondered what 
the foreman of the jury in the case of Bardell versus Pickwick had got for 
breakfast. Let us suppose that Mr. Snodgrass had inquired whether the 
jurymen were all vegetarians and that the answer was in the affirmative. 
Would this have necessitated re-writing the whole account of the trial or 
merely changing the emphasis when discussing the ‘Chops and Tomato 
Sauce’? A much larger issue was raised in 1819 by Richard Whately in 
a pamphlet Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte, in which he 
claimed to have proved that the very existence of the emperor might be 
questioned. If this conclusion was accepted, then the history for nearly 
twenty years would need to be retold ‘in novel form’. Here our concern 
is whether Mr. Wormald has seriously undermined the generally accepted 
history of the puritan revolution. He asks two questions at the outset : 
whether Hyde described correctly his own attitude towards the civil war 
and whether 8. R. Gardiner and Sir Charles Firth provide a true represen- 
tation of him. His answer in each case is an emphatic ‘No’. In his 
opinion Hyde’s attitude cannot have been what he later implied that it was, 
and Gardiner (who created ‘a mythical Hyde’) and Firth, by accepting 
‘in large part ’ the History and the Life as a sufficient guide to the inter- 
pretation of Hyde’s conduct, gave a picture of him which is ‘ intrinsically 
improbable ’, because it involved the assumption that ‘his opinions and 
purposes underwent no development, but were constant throughout his 
life ’. 

The conclusion that Hyde the writer misinterpreted Hyde the politician 
is reached by ways that are devious. For instance, the assertion is made 
that but for his own writings, a historian would never have regarded Hyde 
as ‘the most outstanding partisan of the episcopalian interest. That part 
was played by Falkland’, with whom he ‘happened to agree in this matter’. 
As he carried greater weight than the other in the general proceedings of 
the house, ‘in this sense he was the leading Episcopalian’ in the long 
parliament. Yet it is not obvious that his dominant aim was to lead 

episcopalians to victory over their ecclesiastical opponents. The proof of 
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this is that religion was not then the central issue and he was concerned 
in central issues. If this paragraph means more than the truism that so 
long as ecclesiastical issues were not outstanding, Hyde was not an out- 
standing ecclesiastical leader, its inner significance is elusive. Also, its 
relevancy to Gardiner’s view that parties began to form in parliament as 
soon as the religious conflict started is obscure. 

Another example is provided by the negotiations between Charles I and 
Bedford, Essex, Pym, and other parliamentary leaders, February to May 
1641, and of Hyde’s interview with the king prior to the latter’s departure 
for Scotland. The statements are made that when writing about these 
events Hyde gave the king’s point of view, but that at the time they were 
happening he was clearly an enemy from the royal standpoint because 
he had played a leading part in destroying conciliar jurisdiction. There- 
fore ‘the distinction between friends and enemies [of the king] meant 
something at the time he was writing which it could not have meant at the 
time of which he was writing’. The logic of these passages seems to be 
that events of 1641 had been distorted in Hyde’s mind when he later wrote 
about them. They andoubtedly had because, as Gardiner remarked,! 
“dates and events are as usual mixed up here so as to create a thoroughly 
false impression’. Presumably Mr. Wormald would not be willing to go so 
far as this, because it is noticeable that whereas Hyde’s explanation of his 
own attitude is rejected, his account of the attitudes of Pym, Bedford, and 
Essex seems to be accepted (pp. 7-9). 

Other specimens of this kind of arguing are furnished later in the book. 
Falkland is said on Hyde’s sole authority to have been tricked by the 
puritans into supporting the first bill to exclude the bishops from the house 
of lords, but for Hyde’s explanation of his own opposition to it another 
explanation is substituted (p. 284).2 ‘ The History’s great merit ’, we are 
told, ‘lies in the inwardness which Hyde achieves in his presentation of 
the King’s mind’, but is misleading about himself (p. 235). Apparently 
he could give a true account of others’ motives but not of his own. As 
for the interview with Charles I, for which Hyde is again the sole authority, 
he erred in the one particular that can be checked—in stating that Percy 
was the intermediary, because Percy had already fled abroad. However, 
Hyde, writing in 1669, may well have forgotten the intermediary but 
remembered the gist of the first sentences the king addressed to him. 
In this case, the king did thank Hyde for defending the church and urged 
him to continue to do so. To say with Mr. Wormald that Hyde need 
not have felt he was ‘ commissioned ’ to defend the church would be to make 
a very fine distinction, because Hyde told the king he would have done so 
even if he had received a royal order to the contrary. After such a 
declaration there was surely no need for a commission. Moreover, Hyde’s 
emphatic words cannot well be reconciled with the view that he objected 


1 History of England, ix. 341. 

? Mr. Wormald on the next page (285) concedes this and questions whether there 
was a ‘trick’. Yet he does not notice that, whereas on a former occasion (iii. 152) 
Hampden alone is named, on this occasion (viii. 229) ‘many persons of honour’ 
(unnamed) are said to be responsible for the assurances given Falkland that if the 
bishops were excluded from the house of lords no further ecclesiastical changes would 
be demanded. 
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to the root-and-branch bill ‘ precisely because . . . it . . . jeopardized 
what the Parliament had so far achieved’ (p. 10). Where in the debates of 
the times was this stated? Re-reading the famous debate on 22 November 
in Willson H. Coates’s The Journal of Sir Simond D’ Ewes, which is deserv- 
edly praised, reveals no mention of such fears. Hyde then vehemently 
opposed the Grand Remonstrance and was seconded by Falkland and 
others (pp. 182-3). Itwas without precedent and of dangerous consequence, 
ran the arguments against it, not that it hazarded the gains already made. 
Incidentally, Mr. Wormald asserts that T. H. Lister (whose biography of 
Clarendon is said to display a deeper penetration into Hyde’s mind than 
many later scholars achieved), ‘ did not even discuss the possibility that 
the explanation of Hyde’s “ change of sides ’’ might have been an ecclesias- 
ticalone’. Yet Lister wrote (i, 109) that ‘ Questions relative to the Church 
were those which first produced a marked disunion, between Hyde and 
those distinguished men, with whom he had hitherto co-operated’. From 
these instances it is clear that the explanation of Hyde’s attitude here 
rests on assumptions and not on evidence. 

Further on (p. 45) we are told that about the end of 1641 Hyde was not 

a royalist, and that a royalist party had emerged and wrecked his schemes. 
‘He was still a Parliamentarian’, though separate from the prevailing 
party that had carried the grand remonstrance. Thisis playing with words. 
He was not a royalist if that term implies one who supported at the time 
the attempted arrest of the five members, and the effort to secure the Tower 
and Hull. But he was a constitutional royalist who wished the king to 
oppose innovations and to take his stand on the known laws of England. 
The alleged difference between Hyde’s attitude at the time and his later 
account of it is again discussed in connexion with the militia bill. In the 
History he declared that the king’s answer was a denial of the Commons’ 
desires, and the house strongly denounced its author, but Mr. Wormald 
states (p. 65) that Hyde cannot have viewed the question of the militia 
when it was raised as he did in retrospect, because the denial was not in 
substance but in details. Yet when he was writing the History, Hyde 
inserted the royal answers which he had penned, so he had them before him. 
Also, in the declarations, he does use the word ‘ refusal’, but usually 
adopts the formula that the king granted the thing but denied the way. 
Actually, the king, while willing to accept the persons nominated by 
parliament to control the militia, insisted that they must receive their 
commissions from him, that he should be the sole judge how long their 
commissions should last, and that the militia of London and large towns 
should not be affected. These were not details but essentials. 

When summing up Hyde’s position before fighting began in 1642, the 
author gives a remarkable specimen of his odd way of reasoning. Gardiner 
is said in the same paragraph to have ‘ disposed of Hyde as a fanatical 
Churchman’ and to have left his readers ‘to assume that Hyde both 
before and after the outbreak of the war was motivated by an irreligious 
ecclesiasticism’. The first assertion is unsupported but the second is 
bolstered by two references to the Great Civil War, which are more or less 
combined in a footnote (p. 115). Actually, Gardiner wrote that ‘ amongst 


1 v. 21, 80, 126, 181. 
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the King’s followers at all events, it was from those who were least under 
the influence of religious motives that the loudest ery for war was heard ’. 
He then mentions men familiar with continental warfare, cavaliers who 
had accompanied Charles when he tried to arrest the five members, and 
those whose moral irregularities made them dread puritan austerities. 
Presumably, Mr. Wormald would agree that Hyde did not fall within any 
of these categories. Therefore, he must base his remark upon the second 
reference, that ‘the noblest elements on the King’s side were favourable 
to peace’. As it is here asserted, Hyde is not named among the group 
around Falkland, and it is a fair assumption that Gardiner did not class him 
among ‘ the noblest elements ’.1_ Whether this exclusion can legitimately 
be interpreted as above can be safely left to the judgement of historians. 
Perhaps they may be tempted to think that the author, far from proving 
that Gardiner created a ‘mythical Hyde’, is on the way to creating a 
mythical Gardiner. 

Alongside of unfortunate paragraphs of this nature are many suggestive 
passages with valuable citations from Hyde’s state papers, published and 
unpublished. An excellent feature is the inclusion of relevant excerpts 
from his non-historical writings. Yet the value of much research is 
greatly lessened by the evasive language in which its results are set down. 
Often the reader loses all sense of continuity because he has to stop and 
re-read a sentence several times in order to grasp its meaning—and he 
may not succeed in the end. The distinctions made between Hyde the 
historian and royalist, and Hyde the politician who was never a royalist 
but always a parliamentarian, are too subtle.2 A further point is the 
comparison between Hyde and Pym which concludes: ‘The man who 
succeeded, and in his own life time, at the Restoration, was not Pym 
but Hyde’. Ashort glance at the surface of events may appear to justify 
this verdict. Only the acts of the Long Parliament to which Charles I 
had given his assent—acts most of which had been supported by both 
Hyde and Pym—were recognized as valid. The restoration was legally 
unconditional. Yet Hyde (as Clarendon) went into exile in 1667 largely 
because he neglected one of Pym’s main principles, that the king must 
have councillors in whom parliament had confidence. The pre-civil 
war constitution, which Hyde upheld, no longer satisfied even the loyalist 
Long Parliament of Charles II. 

Lastly, we are told that the restoration was a triumph of statecraft, 
apparently Hyde’s. What Hyde can be given credit for is that Charles II 
returned in 1660 unhampered by any rash concessions, poiitical or ecclesias- 
tical, though the many promises made to individuals were inconvenient. 
The declaration of Breda was Hyde’s masterpiece, but he can scarcely have 
been ignorant that the concessions there promised, subject to parliamentary 
approval, were largely illusory in view of the rising tide of royalism. Hyde 
exercized a restraining hand on restive cavaliers so that they did not attempt 


1 Great Civil War (1914), i. 1, 6-7, 11. 

* Also, they are not always kept in mind. After a passage from the Life appears 
the comment: ‘ The fact that this was written so long afterwards does not detract 
from its value as indicating Hyde’s attitude in 1642’. Sometimes, it would seem, 
Hyde’s attitude towards events was the same when they were happening and when he 
was writing about them, even a quarter of a century later. 
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to force the pace. He preferred a restoration without foreign interference 
though, as neither France nor Spain was willing to supply an army, he had 
little option. However, nesrly all the people of England were now of one 
mind, and their unanimity was irresistible when the army was divided 
against itself. The prudence of Hyde and Monck averted the danger of 
a third civil war by delaying until the force of public opinion was over- 
whelming. Herein lie their claims to statecraft. When it is recalled 
that the only possible choices were to make Richard or Monck protector 
or (as Milton suggested) to endure a perpetual parliament, the claims may 
not seem over strong. 

On the whole, this book does not prove the necessity of re-writing the 
history of the puritan revolution. What it does suggest, however, is the 
need for a complete edition of the Life as Clarendon wrote it, with dates 
and references to his letters and other historical documents. This would 
furnish a valuable addition to a historical library and provide most 
delightful reading. 

Goprrey Davigs. 


Het Handelshuis Van Eeghen. By J. Rocce. (Amsterdam, privately 
printed for Van Keghen & Co., 1949.) 


THERE can be few businesses in the world which can boast as long a history 
as the house of Van Eeghen of Amsterdam. The story here set forth of its 


growth and vicissitudes from 1662 to 1914 often seems like a camera 
obscura in which the movements of the whole Dutch economy itself are 
reflected. We see the founder, Christiaan, converted to the Mennonite 
creed, leaving Flanders—as did so many of the Protestant entrepreneurs of 
the south—to settle in the north. There he continued to deal largely in 
linens—another pointer to the importance of this branch of the early 
textile industry in international trade, and incidentally another reminder 
that we have as yet no generally available account of it. Under his son, 
Jacob, the expanding business at Amsterdam ramified into every kind of 
commodity trade and Van Eeghens were soon famous as raw material 
dealers and shippers throughout western Europe, the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean. The eighteenth century brought in new family talent and 
a characteristic growth of trade with the West Indies. Characteristic too 
were the ventures into finance : like so many of their contemporaries the 
Van Eeghens went into money—into the bill business and foreign loans. 
In the 1790’s Pieter and Christiaan launched the enterprise which has 
already made their name familiar to students of urban development in the 
United States. Not the least interesting part of the book is the chapter on 
land speculation in New York. Yet the importance of ventures such as 
this Holland Land Company and the speculation in American securities 
can be exaggerated. The business remained, throughout this period that 
is so often represented as one of a general decline of Dutch enterprise, 
firmly and successfully rooted in an expanding trade in goods. The 
temporary problems of the Napoleonic era were surmounted and after 1815 
the business slowly fitted itself in to the economic conditions of a changed 
world. This time the Van Eeghens looked to the East Indies and America, 
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and even added in some new lines of business—paper manufacture, 
insurance and shipowning. 

The structure of the book is open to some criticism. Mr. Rogge is an 
executive of the Van Eeghen business, not a professional historian, and 
the history emerged from a task which he set himself during the German 
occupation—to arrange and catalogue the archives of the firm. The 
shortcomings of his account are the obvious ones. He has tried to cram 
too much diverse material into his narrative : biography, economic history, 
casual incident, balance sheets and secondary references all jostle together 
for a place in the story. The problem of reconciling the particular and the 
general is the most difficult task of all for the local historian—and business 
history is to economic history what local history is to national history. It 
is hardly surprising that Mr. Rogge has not entirely succeeded where more 
than a few professional historians have failed. Yet against these weak- 
nesses must be set great positive merits. This is a lively, readable and 
informative book, and it is wholly good that when the trend of the times 
is towards the analytical and the abstract, the reader should sometimes be 
brought back to fact and reality. Perhaps economic historians are some- 
times too anxious to elbow the antiquarian out of the profession. The 
fortunes of a single business neither prove nor disprove the validity of those 
general trends which the students of broader, statistical evidence, discern 
in the fortunes of the economy as a whole : but they certainly enable us to 
see the value and limitations of such trends. Studies such as this, moreover, 
may throw some light on the reasons for expansion or contraction of 
business, even if they need to be supplemented by knowledge of the wider, 
quantitative movements of which they are a part. And if we ever have a 
portrait gallery of entrepreneurs, I hope it may include Regter’s painting 
of Christiaan van Eeghen (1700-1747), reproduced on. p. 32, thoughtfully 
sucking his churchwarden pipe and brooding over a map of Venezuela. 


C. H. W1tson. 


Documents Diplomatiques Francais (1871-1914). re Serie (1871-1900). 
Tome x (21 August 1892—31 December 1893). Tome xi (1 January 
1894—7 May 1895). Tome xii (8 May 1825—14 October 1896). 
(Paris: Alfred Costes, for Imprimerie Nationale. 1945, 1947, 1951.) 


THE three volumes in the first series of French diplomatic documents that 
have been published since the war cover the first years of the Franco- 
Russian alliance : they open with the military convention of August 1892, 
and conclude with the Tsar’s visit to Paris in October 1896. They add 
little to the story of the alliance itself; the essential documents were all 
made public long ago. Nothing here sheds any light on the problem why 
Alexander III confirmed the alliance at the end of 1893; it is, however, 
clear that he was not influenced by the Anglo-French crisis over Siam in the 
preceding summer. Indeed, the documents show that this crisis was by 
no means so alarming as the Germans imagined. What does stand out is 
the skill with which the Russians played off Germany and France: the 
French had to make repeated concessions in order to keep Russian favour. 
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Thus Nicholas II ordered them brusquely to attend the opening of the 
Kiel canal (xi. no. 384); and they were dragged into co-operating with 
Russia and Germany in the Far East against Japan, much to their em- 
barrassment. As Hanotaux wrote: ‘Comme imbroglio, c’est parfait’ 
(xi. no. 483). . 

The theme which dominates everything else is Egypt. Once the 
French had an alliance with Russia, they wished to complete this by an 
entente with England, but they could not do so until the Egyptian question 
was out of the way ; and they failed to discover any method of settling it. 
In 1892 they had hopes of a direct approach to Gladstone (x. no. 37, 153) ; 
all they got was a snub from Rosebery (x. no. 156). It was useless to press 
for an international conference, for they could not count on the support of 
the other Powers (x. no. 421), not even of Russia (xi. no. 61). Thus they 
were drawn more and more to the project of an expedition to the upper 
Nile ; this would enable them to bargain with the British and to offer 
withdrawal from the upper Nile in exchange for British withdrawal from 
Egypt (xi. no. 65). This project had hardly been aired before the Anglo- 
Congolese treaty of 12 May 1894 threatened to bar the way against it. 
Hence the French alarm. Hanotaux bullied the king of the Belgians into 
giving up the treaty ; on the other hand he failed to reach a compromise 
with the British which would have made future dispute unnecessary. There 
is practically nothing here on the negotiations with Leopold; but the 
documents on the negotiations with the British are very full and very 
important. I have already exploited them and will not recapitulate them 
now.? One other point emerges from the Anglo-Congolese affair: the 
French never counted seriously on German co-operation against England 
and would not have welcomed it (xi. no. 223). 

French difficulties increased in the second half of 1895. The Ottoman 
empire seemed about to collapse ; and the French did not know whether 
to welcome or to dread the complications that would follow. If there were 
@ conflict between Russia and England, the French hoped to mediate and 
to get something out of it for themselves (xii. nos. 161, 215). Their price, 
as stated to the Russians, was the neutrality of the Suez canal, British 
evacuation of Egypt, and consideration for French interests in Syria (xii. 
no. 233); the Russian answer was discouraging (xii. no. 235). This 
provoked Berthelot, the foreign minister, to his famous warning that 
Russia must not count on French military backing except for ‘a great 
national interest such as a new settlement of the question which, since 
1870, has divided Germany and France so deeply’ (xii. no. 241). The 
Russians, however, did not want this kind of backing. Their concern was 
to remain on good terms with both Germany and France and thus to 
prevent any coalition against themselves in the Near East (xii. no. 302). 
For this very reason they would not do anything to provoke the British 
by supporting France in the Egyptian question (xii. no. 268). The Ger- 
mans were also useless in regard to Egypt, as their approach showed at the 
time of the Kruger telegram (xii. no. 254). In fact neither Russia nor 
Germany would work with France against England on the one question 
that mattered to the French. 


1 See ante, Ixv. 50-82. 
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The French were forced back on direct negotiations with England, 
despite their suspicion of Salisbury. There is disappointingly little about 
the discussions with Salisbury which followed the Kruger telegram; the 
dispatch of Courcel, ambassador at London, of 11 January 1896, though 
referred to in a footnote, is not published—an unfortunate omission, even 
if there was nothing sensational in it. In February, Courcel thought that 
he was making progress (xii. no. 306). There was a new setback in March, 
when the British decided to advance to Dongola after the Italian defeat in 
Abyssinia. The French tried in vain for Russian backing (xii. nos. 327, 
339) ; characteristically the Russians were then much annoyed when the 
French made a compromise with Salisbury (xii. no. 355). The bargain was 
not very striking—merely a British assurance that their ultimate intention 
to leave Egypt was not affected by the advance to Dongola (xii. no. 346). 
Still it was a gesture of appeasement ; and it was urged on the foreign 
minister, not only by Courcel, but by Herbette from Berlin (xii. no. 370) 
and by Paul Cambon from Constantinople. Cambon went further : 
France should either seize Port Said or should wash her hands of the 
Egyptian question. ‘ We have stuck too much to our rights and we have 
not taken enough account of the facts’ (xii. no. 362)—the mark of every 
imperial power in decline. The French thought that they were turning 
from right to fact when they launched Marchand on his journey to 
Fashoda, but even this was designed to open new negotiations on a more 
favourable basis, not to clear the way for a real trial of strength. 

The opportunity for an Anglo-French entente had again been missed. 
In May, Courcel said to Salisbury : ‘ You have made your choice!” (xii. 
no. 383), for he assumed that England had renewed her co-operation with 
the Triple Alliance (xii. no. 384). In June Salisbury spoke favourably 
of partitioning the Ottoman empire, with Syria as the French share : 
‘Don’t you want to be masters of the Holy Places? You fought 
a great war to defend them. You ought to have them’ (xii. no. 
410). Hanotaux, now again foreign minister, insisted on Turkish 
integrity (xii. no. 418). Salisbury’s schemes seem to have frightened 
the Russians also. At any rate, when Nicholas II came to France in 
October, he endorsed Hanotaux’s advocacy of the status quo in the Near 
East and even declared : ‘ we want the Straits to remain closed ’ (xii. no. 
472). Hanotaux argued that, just as France no longer relied on good 
relations with England, so Russia should not rely on good relations with 
Germany. Nicholas II agreed; but he left France for a family visit to 
William II. It was no doubt a great relief to the French that the crisis 
of the Ottoman empire blew over without an explosion; but this also 
ensured that when the Egyptian question exploded, the French would be 
left to settle it with England in isolation. 

A. J. P. Taytor. 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By Juttan AmERy. Vol. iv, 1901-1903. 
(London: Macmillan, 1951.) 


THE first volume of The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, by the late J. L. 
Garvin, appeared as long ago as 1932; the third, and the last that Garvin 
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completed, brought the story of Chamberlain’s career down to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Amery’s volume is written in a style very 
different from that of its three predecessors, but it is designed on an even 
larger scale—as, indeed, Garvin intended. It devotes three chapters to 
the founding of Birmingham University, the development of tropical 
medicine, and the ‘ sugar war’, all of which topics belong in part to the 
period covered by the previous volume, and continues the main narrative 
down to Chamberlain’s return from South Africa in February, 1903. By 
the time that the Life is completed Chamberlain will have been commemor- 
ated at greater length than any other British statesman of modern times 
except Disraeli. 

A comment on a book’s size is not, however, in itself a criticism. No 
doubt the general public prefers one-volume biographies, but the scholar 
has no reason to complain if the size of the work is the result of its being 
based on all the sources and providing the reader with information that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. Mr. Amery has, indeed, thoroughly 
assimilated the material contained in the Chamberlain Papers, from which 
he prints numerous and well-chosen extracts. But the only other unpub- 
lished sources that he seems to have used are the papers of J. 8. Sandars 
(Balfour’s private secretary) and some documents in the archives of the 
French embassy. The colonial office papers in the Public Record Office 
have not apparently been consulted, and the chapters on foreign policy are 
based on well-known monographs and published documents. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Amery has written a book that deserves the histor- 
ian’s gratitude, even though it reveals few new facts of startling importance. 
He has mastered the difficult task of weaving passages from a large body 
of documents into a narrative; he displays a wide and discriminating 
knowledge of the relevant memoirs and biographies ; and he presents a 
study of his subject’s character that is candid and vivid—no easy task 
when writing of a man who does not appear to have held any very definite 
opinions on fundamental matters, and who had none of the amiable 
eccentricities that lighten the task of the biographer of Disraeli or Salisbury. 
Mr. Amery is to be congratulated on an accurate, lucid, comprehensive and 
readable account of Chamberlain’s political evolution in the two years 
under review. 

There are a few passages in the book that might with advantage be 
revised in a subsequent edition. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
Chamberlain came to the colonial conference of 1902 ‘ with an open mind ’ 
on the tariff question, as stated on page 414; in 1896 in a speech to the 
chambers of commerce of the empire he had expressed keen sympathy 
with the idea of ‘a British Zollverein ’, involving, if necessary, duties on 
foreign ‘corn, meat, wool and sugar’ imported into this country (Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Speeches, ed. C. W. Boyd, i, 370-1); he had not persisted 
with the suggestion, but it is unlikely that the idea had passed out of his 
mind in the intervening years. It would also have been better, when 

quoting from the minutes of the 1902 conference, as Mr. Amery does at 
some length (pages 414~47), to distinguish between the published minutes 
and those that were confidential. (The latter are now accessible to 
students.) On page 480 Mr. Amery writes of Forster’s Education Act as 
“a great victory for the Nonconformists ’; this is, of course, true so far as 
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the Cowper-Temple clause is concerned, but not of the act as a whole. On 
page 512 he endorses an allegation, attributed to Chamberlain, to the effect 
that ‘when Mr. Gladstone suddenly sprang his Irish policy upon the 
country after consulting Morley, it was not so much to satisfy Ireland that 
he did so, as to prevent me placing the disestablishment of the church of 
England in the forefront of the Liberal programme’; as a matter of fact, 
more than three months before the release of the home-rule ‘ kite ’ Cham- 
berlain had publicly announced that he did not regard the disestablishment 
question as ripe for treatment at any rate within the lifetime of the next 
parliament. Another imputation to Gladstone of a secret motive for his 
change in Irish policy appears on page 494, but with the important differ- 
ence that ‘disestablishment ’ is replaced by ‘the consideration of social 
questions ’. 

Despite such blemishes, however, Mr. Amery’s book is a valuable study. 
Its value would be even greater if it had an index. Should Messrs. 
Macmillan ever again publish a work in five volumes appearing separately 
over a period of some two decades, it is very much to be hoped that they 
will not inconvenience readers by failing to provide an index for each 
individual volume. 


C. H. D. Howarp. 


A Short History of World War I. By BrigapieR-GENERAL SiR JAMES 
E. Epmonps. (Oxford: University Press, 1951.) 


AN accurate, comprehensive, and authoritative short history of the first 
world war was needed. The best hitherto was that of Cruttwell, but it was 
based upon a relatively slender body of evidence. Brigadier-General Sir 
James Edmonds, in his ninetieth year, has produced one of exceptionable 
reliability. He was director of the Historical Service responsible for the 
British official military history of the war on land, with the exception of the 
volumes on the campaign in Mesopotamia and of course medical, veterinary, 
and other technical works. Sir John Fortescue, who was appointed 
historian, remained only a short time, and the director took over his task. 
He acted as editor of all the volumes published and wrote about two-fifths 
of them himself. At the same time he reviewed for professional and other 
periodicals almost the whole body of foreign, but especially German, 
military works on the war. He thus acquired a profound and probably 
unequalled knowledge of the subject. As the work progressed he compiled 
@ summary for his own use. This, with summaries provided by his col- 
leagues responsible for the naval and air histories, provides the basis of his 
short history. 

The merits are very high. The chief defect is exactly that which might 
be expected from the background described above. The historian lived 
for about a quarter of a century in the archives of the army. There lay his 
interest. The naval and air summaries came from other hands and were 
probably very much briefer than his own to begin with. In the completed 
work the naval and air narratives occupy a very small fraction of the total 
space and can hardly be described as adequate, even though this writer’s 
concision enables him to record as much in one page as the average historian 
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can in two. This is more serious in the case of the naval than of the air 
operations because the former were so much the more important in that 
war. Despite the vast expansion of air forces and the rapid growth in their 
efficiency, the positive effects upon the outcome of the struggle remained 
small, though even so their development is of considerable historical 
interest and of importance with respect to the future. On the other hand, 
every great issue of the war was intertwined with the operations and the 
strategic role of naval forces. The account of the only really great naval 
battle of the war, Jutland, is excellent, for all its brevity, but the submarine 
war merits fuller treatment even in a short history. Possibly, too, some of 
the campaigns on the periphery—but not the Dardanelles—receive rather 
less than their due proportion of space, but if a complaint is to be made on 
that score it is less serious than the other. The war on the eastern front is 
dealt with in a most satisfactory way. This feature adds a great deal to the 
value of the book because accounts of these campaigns published in English 
are neither numerous nor of a high standard of accuracy, except for those 
devoted to limited areas or brief periods. 
Economics have been excluded with sound justification : a work with 
a politico-economic background would have been necessarily of quite a 
different nature and have confined the military side to an outline of 
strategy. Sir James Edmonds sets himself an ambitious aim. He attempts 
to explain not only what was designed and what resulted but also why the 
results were what they were and failed to correspond with plans to an 
almost unexampled extent. In other words, he has described the war not 
only in terms of strategy but as far as possible in those of tactics. The 
measure of his success is high and furnishes a tribute to his austere economy 
in the use of words and almost unfailing discovery of the right ones. The 
effort was worth making because an account of the first world war without 
reference to its tactics becomes almost meaningless. He is little given to 
theorizing, but one justifiable assumption is threaded through his com- 
ments on the land war. Just as Clausewitz propounds the view that the 
opponents of the French revolutionary and consular armies did not under- 
stand what sort of a war they were fighting, so Sir James Edmonds asserts 
that all commanders in the first world war, but perhaps especially those of 
the Entente, tended to conduct operations in terms of a type of warfare 
which had passed away—one might say in terms of warfare which had not 
begun. And this was so although they had at their disposal the pregnant 
example of the Manchurian war. The difference between the two errors 
is that that of the earlier war was psychological and that of the later 
material and substantial. It is not fanciful to detect this criticism in 
allusion to the plans of commanders such as Joffre, Foch, and Haig, even 
though the historian is an admirer of all three. Many critics may find in 
the work points which they would prefer to see more heavily stressed, but 
this is inevitable in view of the compression. The total result is a notable 
book, which describes the relevant facts with precision and makes the story 
intelligible. 
Cyrit Fatts. 
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Mélanges Joseph de Ghellinck, S.J. Tome i, Antiquité; tome ii, 
Moyen Age. Epoques Moderne et Contemporaine. (Gembloux : 
éditions J. Duculot, S.A. 1951.) 


Ir is permissible to consider if a substantial service might not be done to 
students by the annual publication in a supplement to some learned 
periodical of the individual contents of the numerous Festschriften and 
Meélanges which are apt to contain so much learning which does not deserve 
to be concealed (and too often forgotten) under the general title of an 
honoured name. Bitter experience shows that a general bibliography is 
seldom sufficient for this purpose, and the multifarious copies of the fifty- 
five contributions to nos. 13 and 14 of the Section Historique of the 
Museum Lessianum now before us are a case in point. The death of Pére 
Joseph de Ghellinck, S.J. (1872-1950), removed from the world of theo- 
logical and humane letters one of its most notable figures, and his many 
friends and admirers and pupils in writing to commemorate him have 
succeeded to an unusual degree in advancing learning in each of the 
numerous departments to which his own attention was devoted with such 
singular clarity and devotion. The prefatory memoir (E. de Moreau, 8.J.) 
and the Bibliographie (R. Demortier), which make up nearly the first tenth 
of the work, are a signal evidence of what can be achieved in the lifetime 
of a single scholar. Professor Franceschini’s unknown codex of the Epistles 
of Seneca and Paul; Professor Quispel’s note on the Inscription of Flavia 
Sophe ; the chapter-divisions of the De Civitate Dei (H. L. Marrou) ; and 
the MSS. of St. Augustine’s Sermons used by the Maurists (Dom Lambot) ; 
Canon Bardy’s study of the origins of the monastic schools in the Orient ; 
‘Philostrate et Grégoire de Tours’ (P. Courcelle); Father Smothers’ 
edition of Four Greek Hymns; and even Professor Madoz’ ‘ Tajén de 
Zaragoza y su Viaje a Roma ’"—to take a few of the articles in the section 
* Antiquité ’—deal with subjects in which Pére de Ghellinck would probably 
have taken as deep an interest as in the studies of the Latin forms of the 
Sibylline Oracles (B. Bischoff) ; the plan of Justin Martyr’s Dialogus (F. M. 
Sagnard) ; the Baptismal Creed of Hippolytus (Dom B. Botte) ; Baptismal 
Creed and Act in St. Ambrose (J. Quasten); the De Virginitate of St. 
Athanasius (Mgr. Lefort) ; Augustine and Epiphanius (Professor Altaner) ; 
or Professor de Plinval’s account of ‘ Tertullien et le scandale de la 
Couronne ’. 

The 29 contributions under the heading ‘ Moyen Age’ range from the 
sources and ‘ Tradition Littéraire’ of Latin writers of the middle ages 
M. (Hélin)—a vast subject for 15 pages, to ‘ Nomina Christi’ (E. Curtius) ; 
some very curious notes by Mgr. Grabmann on medieval ‘ Sprachphilo- 
sophie und Sprachlogik’, and Professor Mansion on the disappearance of 
Greek words from the Latin Aristotle ; another ‘Seneca’ study by Dom 
Déchanet. There are articles on subjects specially dear to Pére Ghellinck’s 
heart, such as ‘ Théologie symbolique et exégése scolastique aux XII°- 
XITT¢ siécles’ (M. D. Chenu, O.P.), Walter von Montague and Peter 
Lombard (L. Ott), Werner de Saint-Blaise (Mgr. Glorieux), Hugues de 
Saint-Cher (D. van den Eynde, 0.F.M.), ‘Le Benedictus Deus de Maitre 
Eckhart ’ (G. Théry, O.P.), Thomas of Sutton (Dom Pouillon), Theoleptus 
of Philadelphia (S. Salaville), Hugh of St. Victor (H. Weisweiler, 8.J.), 
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St. Thomas Aquinas De Ente et Essentia (L. van Steenberghen). It is a 
varied list and there will be found other theological and scholastic studies 
of which Dom Lottin’s account of the fourteenth-century theory of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and a perhaps rather unexpected study entitled 
‘ Scholastiches zu ‘“‘dunklen Worten” in Dante’s Vita Nuova’ may be cited 
as examples. The second volume is rounded off under the heading ‘ Epo- 
ques moderne et contemporaine ’ by three articles by Pére M. Viller, S.J., 
on Noél Courbon, Father E. A. Ryan, 8.J., on ‘ The Religion of H. C. Lea’ 
and ‘ L’Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes et |’Histoire des 
Bibliothéques ’ (J. Vielliard), which will recall to the reader’s mind, if he 
should have missed it, Professor Vetulani’s important study in the previous 
section of ‘La Biblothéque de l’Eglise Cathédrale de Cracovie d’aprés le 
catalogue de 1110’ which, like Professor Paul Lehmann’s ‘ Eine Martins- 
vita vom karolingischen Bauplan des klosters St. Gallen ’, will be found as 
instructive as Professor Stegmiiller’s ‘Conflictus Helveticus de Limbo 
Patrum ’ is, however unintentionally and inappropriately, amusing. The 
volumes are beautifully produced, with a portrait and two illustrations, 
and apart from a few initials and a strange mishap to the headlines of one 
of the articles there are few ‘ errors of the press’. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 





Short Notices 


THE title of Mr. Adrian Coates’ book, Prelude to History (Methuen, 1951), 
is misleading: it is, in fact, an account of Palaeolithic cultures in the Old 
World which will form a useful secondary source for students but can 
hardly be regarded as a study of the prehistoric background of literate, 
historical, societies. It is archaeology rather than prehistory, devoting 
much space to the minutiae of stone-chipping and of human anatorry, and 
including a good account of Upper Palaeolithic art, but it fails to present 
any picture of the content and significance of the hunting economies of 
which the flints and bones and paintings are the material residue. The 
Mesolithic hunter-fisher cultures, direct descendants of those of the Upper 
Palaeolithic, are dismissed in nine unsatisfactory pages, though from these 
communities an outstandingly important body of evidence for the economic 
structure of pre-agricultural societies in northern Europe survives, and 
has been brilliantly presented by Dr. Grahame Clark. There is a place 
for a book summarizing, for the historian, contemporary knowledge of 
the earliest human societies in terms as near to those of history as the 


material permits, but Mr. Coates has not written it. 8. P. 


The appointment of Dr. Henri Frankfort as Director of the Warburg 
Institute has brought to this post a scholar of exceptional brilliance and 
insight in the field of pre-classical antiquity, and in his all too short set 
of lectures now published as The Birth of Civilization in the Near East 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1951) he gives a penetrating study of the 
factors involved in the emergence of the earliest historical societies at the 
beginning of the third millennium B.c. He writes with the double authority 
of the field-worker fully conversant at first hand with the archaeological 
detail, and the historian who has mastered and interpreted the documentary 
sources for the religious, diplomatic and social aspects of the periods in 
question, and his results are presented in lucid and concise form. The book 
is planned with an introductory essay on the study of ancient civilizations 
followed by a detailed examination of the emergence of-civilization in the 
two critical areas of Mesopotamia and Egypt, with a technical archaeolo- 
gical appendix on the evidence for contacts between two areas in the 
earliest phases of their development. Dr. Frankfort criticizes the purely 
technological approach to the interpretation of cultural development (as 
seen for instance in Professor Gordon Childe’s work) and ably exposes the 
fallacies inherent in the false biological analogies in Spengler’s and Toyn- 
bee’s approach, emphasizing that both were familiar only ‘ with classical 
antiquity and its western descendants’ and so unable to appreciate 
civilizations outside this category. He emphasizes that any evaluation of 
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a civilization must begin with an appreciation of the distinctive ‘form’ 
implicit in its social, political and religious ideas and then proceeds to 
demonstrate in detail that whereas by technological standards (what he 
terms a quantitative evaluation) Mesopotamia and Egypt present virtually 
identical sequences in the development of civilization from a common 
background of peasant communities, yet the content and structure of the 
two civilizations as revealed by their literature and by the application of 
the new techniques such as writing, monumental architecture and repre- 
sentational art, were in fact totally dissimilar. In neither instance was 
this distinctive ‘form’ achieved by a slow process of divergence from an 
initial phase of common civilization in which similarities outweighed 
differences. In each region, not only is the emergence of a civilized literate 
community a sudden phenomenon, but each has its peculiar individuality 
recognizable from the start. This book is a most stimulating and con- 
vineing contribution to our understanding of two of the earliest and 
greatest civilizations: it is to be hoped that the author will extend his 
study in time and space and examine in like manner the wider field of the 
ancient world. ed 


It is some consolation to know that the late Louis Halphen was aware 
that his colleagues and pupils were preparing a volume of essays in his 
honour. _ This has now appeared under the title Mélanges d’Histoire du 
Moyen Age dédiés & la mémoire de Louis Halphen (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1951). It contains an attractive photograph of Halphen, 
a preface by M. Perrin, a bibliography of 132 items, and eighty essays 
averaging under ten pages each. These often deal with points of detail 
but most have a bearing on wider aspects of history. There is hardly a side 
of medieval life, religious, constitutional, legal, diplomatic, military, 
commercial, artistic, literary, which is not touched upon, save, rather 
surprisingly, the universities. All the articles are in French, except one 
in Spanish and two in American. It is impossible to do more than mention 
a few representative titles. Some contain direct references to the history 
of this country—J. Boussard, La Seigneurie de Belléme aux x* et xi® siécles ; 
R. Boutruche, Anglais et Gascons en Aquitaine du xit* au xv*® siécle (but 
it must be pointed out that Coeur-de-Lion was a native of Oxford, not 
Aquitaine) ; E. Coornaert, ‘ Alliances’ (this should be supplemented by 
Godefroy’s complément) ; J. Dhondt, Quelques Aspects du régne d’ Henri I**, 
roi de France; R. Foreville, Lettres ‘ extravagantes’ de Thomas Becket ; 
P. Francastel, A propos des églises-porches ; C. Higounet, La Rivalité des 
maisons de Toulouse et de Barcelone ; R. Louis, S. Patrice & Auzerre ; 
H. Mare-Bonnet, Richard de Cornouailles et la couronne de Sicile; G. 
Mollat, La diplomatie pontificale au xiv® siécle ; H. Morel, Une Association 
de seigneurs gascons au xiv® siécle ; L. Musset, Observations sur une mesure 
agraire ; J. de Pange, Le Sacre de Pépin ; E. Perroy, L’ Affaire du Comte de 
Denia; Y. Renouard, Voies de Communication entre Méditérranée et 
Atlantique ; C. Samaran, Le ‘vuidement’ de Chdteau-Gontier par les 
Anglais (1369) (which contains a transcript of the ‘ obligation’ in Anglo 
Norman). In some cases the reader will wish that some illustrations had 
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been drawn from his own country—H. Maisonneuve, L’interdit dans le 
droit classique de L’Eglise; P. Rousset, La Conception de l'histoire a 
l’époque féodale. Some articles deal with one aspect of a well-known subject 
like G. Le Bras, Boniface VIII ; others point the way to further research, 
like R. Lopez, The Notarial Archives in Pisa and Lucca, or utter warnings, 
like Lynn Thorndike, Manuscript versus Incunabulum, and others review the 
present state of our knowledge, like J. Calmette, Les Comtes Bernard sous 
Charles le Chauve, or F. Lot, L’évéché de Bayonne. This rough account 
cannot do justice to the book: it can only point out that the historian 
who fails to consult it does so at his peril, and try to convey the impression 
that all the contributors, whether they are already honoured veterans 
in their profession or are comparatively newcomers to the field, have 
added something of value to the tribute their beloved friend and master 
did not live to see. M. D. L. 


Mr. A. R. Lewis set himself a formidable task in his study of Naval Power 
and Trade in the Mediterranean, 500-1100 (London: Cumberlege, for 
Princeton University Press, 1951). His subject is the whole Mediterranean 
area, viewed ‘as a unit . . . from the standpoint of sea-power ’, from 
Roman imperial times down to the First Crusade. Inevitably, therefore, 
he has also had to give a good deal of attention to the internal histories 
of all the states which bordered upon, and influenced events in, the 
Mediterranean during this period—Byzantium, Italy, Gaul, the Arab 
kingdoms, the Persian empire, the kingdom of Kiev. As he himself 
remarks, ‘the problems of such a study are staggering’. The materials 
are scattered, of varying value, and in many languages ; and therefore, 
although he has studied many of them, he has been compelled to rely for 
much of the time upon secondary authorities. Further, not all of the 
problems with which he is concerned have been explored with equal 
intensity by previous scholars. He is the first to admit, in consequence, 
that not all of the questions he has raised are satisfactorily answered. 
Nevertheless, his attempt at synthesis has been well worth while—even 
where his conclusions represent, not so much finality, as an invitation to 
further investigation. Naturally, he has treated again a number of the 
important controversies relevant to his theme. He devotes a good deal of 
space, for example, to those bullion movements which have been the 
subject of more specialized study by Mickwitz, Bloch, Braudel and 
Lombard. His treatment of this problem is of considerable interest, 
even if he sometimes seems to overrate the influence of currency factors 
and not always to be quite consistent in his assessment of the commercial 
potentialities of countries on a silver standard. Equally interesting is his 
review of the thesis which Pirenne worked out in Mahomet et Charlemagne. 
He does not deny the contraction of trade in the West in the eighth century 
(as some scholars have been inclined to do in recent times) ; but he does 
deny the responsibility of Islam for it. The basic fact, he suggests, was the 
restrictive commercial policy of Byzantium in its struggle with the Arabs. 
In short, Mr. Lewis has sought (in his own words) to ask the right questions ; 
and he has succeeded in producing a number of stimulating suggestions. 
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If he also manages to provoke a new attack on the many outstanding 
problems of Mediterranean history, doubtless he will feel that his immense 
labours have been well repaid. E. M. 


The first section of the Nuernberger Urkundenbuch edited after many 
years of preparation by the City Archives is published by the City Council 
(1951). The documented history of this region starts in the early eleventh 
century with the foundation of the bishopric of Bamberg, which was 
accompanied by an exchange of territories and rights ; the published part 
of the collection covers the following period down to 1235, when Frederick 
II stayed in the imperial castle. The material offered may be roughly 
divided into two classes. On the one hand it contains documents relating 
to the history of the great Franconian community which was going to 
reach the climax of its economic importance in the German south-east at 
the end of the middle ages. These texts illustrate developments in the 
surrounding countryside which later became the territory of the imperial 
city ; they deal with the legal position of the citizens in cases under the 
jurisdiction of feudal powers in the neighbourhood and with traffic and 
market privileges in many places between Metz and Passau. Some 
documents show that the Jewish communities in Nuremberg and Regens- 
burg were still economically important during this period. On the other 
hand we find a large compilation of various decisions issued by the royal 
or imperial court while in residence at the castle. These pieces are mostly 
given in the form of regests, but passages of local relevance are printed 
in full, especially the lists of witnesses attending court. Annotation is 
very liberal, reporting on the charters’ originals, copies, former editions 
and regests with full bibliography ; parallel versions in narrative sources 
are often quoted. Forged or suspected documents, which always represent 
very real local interest, are not excluded, but clearly marked and all 
necessary information is given. H. L. 


Since the ruins of medieval monasteries arouse great interest not only 
among professed antiquarians but among the public generally, it was an 
excellent idea to include The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc, translated 
and edited by Professor M. D. Knowles (London, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1951), in the ‘ Medieval Classics ’ series ; for, with The Chronicle of Jocelin 
of Brakelond already published in the series,1 a ready means is given to 
restore and to re-people these ruins, and to see them, not simply as romantic 
but uncomprehended fragments, but as the framework of an organized 
way of life. For the student the usefulness of such a text is obvious. In 
accordance with the policy of the series, a critical Latin text is provided. 
The parallel translation, given in simple and effective English, sometimes 
expands the original slightly for greater clarity. The annotation is sparing, 
for there was an editorial problem here. To make the liturgical section of 
the Constitutions clear to a reader who has no special knowledge of these 

1 Cf. ante, ixv. 540. 
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mysteries would require annotation and an explanatory introduction on 
a quite disproportionate scale. The layman who wisbes to understand this 
section of the book must therefore be prepared to do some work for himself : 
the editor gives the necessary guidance. The second section, on adminis- 
tration and discipline, requires no such effort; and though the editor 
makes it clear that the rules here set down can only be regarded as an ideal 
for a limited number of monasteries in a limited period of time, no one 
could read this book without feeling that medieval monasticism had been 
made more real to him than ever before. It is the perfect complement 
to Jocelin’s ‘ Chronicle ’. Le P. 


Mr. Cecil Roth has collected all the facts accessible to him for the 
history of the Jews in Oxford prior to the expulsion, in The Jews of Medieval 
Oxford (Oxford Historical Society, New Series, ix. Oxford, 1951). His 
treatment of them is not strictly chronological, with the result that some 
of the matter related in the purely historical chapters is repeated in the 
chapters on such matters as the intellectual life of the community or its 
relations with the university. Mr. Roth apologizes for this, but it does 
his book no harm, and helps to remind readers of points they might have 
missed. The most interesting part of the chapter on ‘ intellectual life ’ 
has already appeared in a monograph communicated by Mr. Roth to the 
British Academy. The method of assembling all the information for one 
particular town has the advantage that it makes it possible to give a 
fairly full picture of popular life in the round, and enables the reader to 
guess at the sort of material from which historians draw their generaliza- 
tions. Lovers of Oxford will study with special interest Mr. Roth’s map 
of the Saint Aldate’s district with the names of the successive holders of 
the various houses in the Oxford Jewry, which has been compiled from the 
title deeds of Balliol, Merton, and Magdalen Colleges and from the Hundred 
Rolls. There are one or two signs of haste in the book. The letter of 
Grosseteste written from ‘ Kelby ’ and stated to be ‘in Chancery Records 
in Filaciis, n. 40 ’ (presumably on Walter Rye’s authority) is really P.R.O. 
Ancient Correspondence, iii. 164, dated at Kettlesby in Lincolnshire. 
There can be little doubt again that the allowance to the ‘ king’s son’s 
Jew’ of two marks out of the twenty owed by the Oxford Jews, in the 
Pipe Roll of 5 Henry II, implies that the king had assigned one of the 
leading Oxford Jews as personal property to his infant son, though Mr. 
Roth hesitates to accept that explanation. (The Roll, by the way, does 
not say per brevium regis.) It may also be suggested that ‘ Kersauton’ 
where Josce of Oxford was arrested, may be Carshalton. C. J. 


Walter Daniel’s ‘ Life’ of Saint Ailred, who was one of the first and 
the greatest of the abbots of the Cistercian house of Rievaulx in Yorkshire 
(he was abbot from 1147 to 1167), is in many ways a remarkable piece 
of hagiography ; for hagiography it certainly is, and remarkable, not 
so much for anything in it, as for the circumstances of its writing. Walter 
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Daniel became a monk at Rievaulx about the year 1150; he had therefore 
known his subject intimately and for a long time, and he must have been 
writing soon after Ailred’s death. Moreover, when published, the ‘ Life’ 
was not very well received: certain eminent but unnamed churchmen 
expressed doubts on the authenticity of the miracles described in it. 
Walter Daniel, therefore, feeling the need to defend his work, wrote his 
‘Letter to Maurice ’, in which he gave the names of witnesses to the 
miracles ; although, on second thoughts, he conceded that one of them 
(not perhaps entirely creditable to the saint according to our ideas) may 
have been no more than a coincidence. Among the more interesting 
sections in the introduction to Sir Maurice Powicke’s edition of The Life 
of Ailred of Rievaulx in the ‘ Medieval Classics’ series (London, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1950) is that which discusses these miracles and the 
problems they present to the modern historian ; for they are, after all, 
as well attested as many of the familiar facts of medieval history. But 
what will most impress the readers of this book is the beauty of the trans- 
lation, so much better than Walter’s Latin deserves. The origin of this 
edition of the ‘ Life’ lies in a paper reprinted from The Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library in 1922.1 In this Sir Maurice printed parts of the 
Latin text and prefaced it with a long essay. The essay survives intact 
in the introduction to the new edition, though corrected andl considerably 
enlarged with the fruits of thirty years’ further work. Such treatment 
does not make for easy reading; and the introduction requires, as it 
clearly deserves, careful study.2 In 1922 Sir Maurice thought of himself 
as introducing Walter Daniel into the world of modern historical literature. 
Walter must feel quite at home there now. He could not have found a 
more sympathetic or more learned or more persuasive sponsor. LE P. 


The title of Mr. Kazimierz Kolaficzyk’s imposing work, ‘ The Remnants 
of Common Land Ownership in Medieval Poland,’ is a little misleading ; 
its scope is better indicated by the subtitle, ‘The Right of Disposal of 
Landed Property till the End of the Fourteenth Century’ (Kazimierz 
Kolanczyk, Studja nad reliktami wspolnej wlasnosei ziemi w najdawniejszej 
Polsce : Rozporzadzanie wlasnoscia ziemska do kotica XIV wieku. Studja 
nad historja prawa Polskiego, vol. xx, fasc. 2. Poznan: Poznanskie 
Towarzystwo Przyjaciol Nauk, 1950.) Like most Polish scholars, though 
there are notable exceptions, the author assumes that in the very distant 
past, before the emergence of the Polish state, all land was held in common 
ownership by kindred groups and that the subsequent evolution of the 
medieval Polish society was greatly influenced by this. M. Kolanczyk’s 
study of what in his view were remnants of this earlier system is designed 
to establish on more solid foundations this view of the structure of land- 
ownership in the early Polish society ; however, because of lack of early 
evidence his study is chiefly restricted to the thirteenth and fourteenth 


1 Ailred of Rievaulz and his Biographer, Walter Daniel (Manchester, 1922). 

2 In a new edition it would be helpful if the footnote on p. 71 of the 1922 paper, 
or something like it, could be reprinted at the beginning of the text, in order to explain 
the symbols used. 
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centuries, when by his own admission the earlier order of things had largely 
disappeared. Much of the book is devoted to a very detailed study of the 
legal customs governing the right of disposal of landed property in this 
later period and of the forces and tendencies shaping its evolution, 
especially the influence of the church, interested in establishing the princi- 
ple of free alienation of land that would facilitate its own endowment with 
land property. In the eyes of the author the difficulties encountered by 
the church in acquiring land on a large scale resulted partly from the 
survival of attitudes of mind and usages derived from the earlier system of 
landholding by kindreds, but the church had also to reckon with the 
increasingly restive attitude of both the princes and the landowning 
nobility disturbed by the growing concentration of landed wealth in its 
hands. The legal position in the later middle ages constituted a com- 
promise between the various conflicting tendencies. The right of free 
alienation was admitted freely in the case of land acquired by gift or 
purchase. The right to alienate inherited patrimony was surrounded 
with a number of restrictions; legal custom recognized the so-called 
‘principle of proximity ’, in accordance with which consent of as many 
kinsmen as possible was sought for such an alienation and which could be 
enforced by the device of retrait lignager or the right of other kinsmen to 
recover the pateimony alienated to a stranger. Mr. Kolanczyk’s work does 
not contribute much new evidence of importance and what he found it 
possible to say about remnants of the system of primitive land ownership 
by kindred groups does not make the outlines of this system clearer. But 
his book has the merit of providing a systematic review of the whole 
available Polish material and it will greatly facilitate future work in this 
field. It also forms an interesting contribution to the study of the impact 
of the church on the law of the primitive, newly converted societies of 
medieval Europe. The book would have gained from a more penetrating 
comparison with developments in western Europe and a more extensive 
review of the whole range of possible foreign influences. His use of foreign 
works is sometimes very superficial ; for example, he mentions (p. 175 n. 52) 
M. Bloch’s discussion of retrait lignager (Société Feodale, i. 207) but 
fails to refer to further passages (especially pp. 220-1) that should have 
modified his views. The book contains a detailed and, with a very few 
exceptions, highly satisfactory summary in French. E. B. F. 


The reign of Alfonso El Sabio has been regarded by many historians as 
a failure; the pursuit of literature and learning was thought to be in- 
compatible with sound government and statesmanship and Mariana’s 
oft quoted Tacitean statement, ‘Dum coelum considerat observatque 
astra, terram amisit ’ has been accepted as an adequate summary of his 
reign. This is a short-sighted view. Alfonso’s ideal was national unity 
working under monarchy and with this purpose in view he strove to subdue 
the nobles who were determined to retain their independence of the crown, 
to unify the numerous contradictory customs and regulations which local 
fueros had established, to promote Castilian Spanish as the national 
tongue and to drive the Moslems out of the country. But these laudable 
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intentions were thwarted by a lack of perseverance and determination 
in dealing with the unscrupulous selfishness of the nobles who, in their turn, 
had some reason to complain of Alfonso’s extravagant liberality. His 
treasury was exhausted by his attempts to become Holy Roman Emperor, 
by the splendours of his court and by the rewards bestowed upon numerous 
poets, historians, jurists and pseudo-scientists who enjoyed his favour and 
patronage. It is upon this literary side of his life that Miss Evelyn 8. 
Procter, the Principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, has delivered the 
Maccoll lectures, Alfonso X of Castile, Patron of Literature and Learning 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1951). The encyclopaedic labours of Alfonso’s 
many collaborators fall naturally into groups: translations from the 
Arabic which include astronomical and astrological treatises, lapidaries, 
treatises on chess and other table games, Mahomet’s ascent to heaven, 
philosophy and medicine. Then comes poetry, the Cantigas de Santa Maria; 
all available information is given concerning the origin of the miracles there 
related. In view of the polymetric character of the poems, a little more 
might have been said on the subject of Provengal troubadour influence and 
some suggestion might have been made to account for the choice of the 
Galician dialect. A good account is given of the legal treatises and of their 
importance in the attempt to secure legal uniformity. It has been said 
that the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries produced four monuments of 
outstanding greatness, Gothic architecture, the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Divina Commedia and Las Siete Partidas. This famous 
legal treatise was derived from many sources and its origins still provide a 
field for research. The lecture upon historical works gives a full discussion 
of the scanty sources for early Spanish history, and the lectures conclude 
with an account of the king’s collaborators and of his own part in the work, 
which seems to have been that of an editor in general. Alfonso kept a 
close eye upon work in hand and is said on one occasion at least to have 
rewritten a passage of which he did not approve. He did much to influence 
the development of Spanish prose and his insistence upon Spanish rather 
than Latin as a medium of instruction was no doubt intended to bring 
his works within the understanding of the unlearned. This book is in- 
dispensable to any student of this important chapter in the history of 
early Spanish literature, if only for the many references made to the work 
of modern researchers, and the Principal of St. Hugh’s College may be 
congratulated upon the amount of information which she has contrived 
to include in so small a space. H. J.C. 





Posterity has dealt harshly with the glass which Wykeham gave to 
his foundations. That at Winchester was replaced by a copy in the nine- 
teenth century, though present day pietas is re-assembling a little of the 
original. That at New College, if it has endured less wholesale change, 
has yet suffered vicissitudesenough. These have now found their historian, 
and Dr. Christopher Woodforde, in The Stained Glass of New College 
(London: Cumberlege, 1951), has given an admirable account of the. 
glass of his foundation, not only in the chapel but elsewhere in the college. 
Enough remains of the original glass to give an idea of what Winchester 
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and New College have each lost; but the author discusses with equal 
care and scholarship the later windows by William Peckitt and William 
Price (with an interesting chapter on the original glass removed by the 
former and now in York Minster), which conform more or less to the gothic 
tradition, and also the more contentious work of Sir Johsua Reynolds in 
the great West window. Dr. Woodforde has brought together an illumina- 
ting mass of material both from the college records and also from ex- 
traneous sources, and carries his history down to the replacement of the 
glass in 1948. The book includes an excellent description of the glass as 
it now is, and a series of illustrations. Of these it may be observed that 
the coloured frontispiece falls a little short of the original in beauty, and 
that it would have been preferable to include a direct illustration of the 
Reynolds glass as well as a sketch for it and an engraving of it. However 
well or ill this window is suited to New College, it remains a remarkable 
object of art in its own right ; as an earlier parson of the family wrote— 
‘and the connexion must have pleased the present author— No Painting 
can exceed them I think on glass’. It is a little tiresome when using the 
index to have to seek for Peckitt or Price under ‘ Glass-painters’. But 
these are trivial flaws in an admirable piece of work, and Dr. Woodforde’s 
book should find a home on the shelves of all who care for stained glass 
or for Oxford. M. M. 


The monograph of Dr. Erwin Assmann, Stettins Seehandel und 
Seeschiffahrt im Mittelalter (Kitzingen/Main: Holzner Verlag, for Géttinger 
Arbeitskreis, 1951), suffers from two serious handicaps. The one consists 
in the paucity of the evidence available, so that the author frequently has 
to have recourse to examples drawn from the sixteenth century, or to mere 
guesswork, or to the sober statement that next to nothing is known about 
@ certain question (e.g. pp. 38-9, 43). From the point of view of the 
historian it seems of little value to assert that Stettin ‘ must’ have had a 
fleet of its own, ‘if perhaps only a rather modest one’, in the early 
fourteenth century, ‘ because, after all, its naval tradition has been an 
uninterrupted one ’ (p. 21) ; or that some of the names appearing in the 
customs accounts of Reval were ‘ probably’ those of Stettiners or that 
this ‘ must at least be considered a possibility ’ (p. 66, n. 190). The other 
handicap is the author’s lack of knowledge on points of detail as well as of 
the general background essential for the understanding of the problems of 
any Hanseatic town. Thus the attempts of Thorn to enforce staple rights 
and to close all other roads did not occur only in 1485 (p. 31), but began in 
1403 and continued throughout the fifteenth century, as is proved by many 
documents in the Hansisches Urkundenbuch. That a Stettin ship sailing 
from Flanders to Riga was laden with salt does neither furnish ‘ secure 
evidence ’ that Stettiners were sailing to the Bay, nor that the salt was 
Bay salt (pp. 34, 42): it may have been Flemish salt. Equally, herring 
imported into Stettin in 1464 need not have been Scandinavian (p. 49), but 
may have been Flemish herring. Such slender evidence cannot be used to 
ptove anything. The complaints about the appearance of Dutch com- 
petitors in the eastern Baltic did not start in 1476 (p. 53) but much earlier ; 
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and western nations made great advances in the Baltic not only after the 
middle of the sixteenth century (p. 34) but from the early fifteenth century 
onwards. It seems also doubtful whether the aim of medieval urban 
trading policy ‘ from the outset ’’ had been the erection of monopolies (as 
stated on p. 50). In general, the Middle Ages were not a uniform period 
but one of many changes and ups and downs, and a clearer attempt should 
have been made to differentiate between the different periods : the question 
to what extent the crisis of the fifteenth century affected Stettin is not even 
asked, just as the author assumes (without any evidence) that the security 
on the roads increased in the later Middle Ages (p.17). Finally, the author’s 
strictures seem out of place : it is not clear, for example, why the favouring 
of Polish merchants by the dukes of Pomerania and their general attitude 
towards the conflict between Poland and the Teutonic Knights ‘in uns 
leicht peinliche Gefiihle erweckt ’ (p. 30). It might have been better if the 
author had thoroughly revised his study, written as it was in the years 
1940-3 for different purposes, before its publication ; for any new informa- 
tion on Hanseatic trade would be of general interest. F. L. C. 


M. l’Abbé G. Mollat has lived to see his great work on the Babylonish 
captivity, Les Papes d’ Avignon (9th edn., Letouzey & Ané, Paris, 1950) 
rank as a classic for more than a generation, and this is the eighth time that 
he has gone once more over the ground to amend details and add to the 
bibliography. Always deceptively modest in format, the book is, as readers 
know well, a dense mass of significant information in which almost every 
relevant fact and date is somewhere to be found. Though its arrangement 
by pontificate and region follows a fashion now somewhat outmoded, 
adepts in even the more technical sub-departments of political or economic 
history will do well to consult its pages before undertaking their own 
research. As regards the thesis inspiring the whole—that the Avignon 
popes were neither so bad nor so Francophile as they had been painted—the 
wheel, owing largely to M. Mollat’s own impulse, has now come full circle, 
and modern students require rather to be reminded that Petrarch and St. 
Catherine of Siena may have been justified in some at least of their violent 
language, but on the whole the book is so factual and concrete that it shows 
little evidence of its age. A new edition, even more thoroughly revue, 
remaniée et augmentée than before, is therefore very welcome. M. Mollat 
himself draws attention to three sections in particular—those on the 
relations of the papacy with Italy, the Empire and England—as having 
experienced the most thorough rehandling. The long section (170 pages) 
on Italy has undergone a major operation, and the varied and involved 
story is presented with a fullness found nowhere else. From the welter of 
intrigue and warfare the clear impression emerges that it was inability to 
realize potential assets of all kinds in Italy that prolonged the stay at 
Avignon and drove the papacy to seek all its financial support from 
north of the Alps, and that radical causes of the Italian failure were the 
independent stubbornness of the cities and the turbulence of all classes 
of the Roman population. The section on the Empire is much shorter (56 
pages) and that on England (26 pages) so slim by comparison that the 
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relatively unimportant changes affect the story little. The bibliographies 
attached to each section add greatly to the bulk and value of the work. 
An English reviewer will not be expected to examine any section save that 
on his own country, but there it must be confessed that M. Mollat’s claim 
to have brought his documentation up to date is only partially justified. 
In a relatively short list of books there may be reasons for including Lingard 
and Capes and omitting Tout, Ramsay and the Cambridge Medieval History 
(to which M. Mollat himself contributed a valuable chapter), but the reasons 
for omitting M. Perroy’s La Guerre de Cent Ans are not so clear. Similarly, 
the entries ‘Canterbury and York Society, Londres, 1908-1913’, and 
‘Hastings anniversary essays’, might mislead a foreign student, who 
might also be disappointed when at last he succeeded in obtaining the 
work listed as ‘Ch. Martowe, Edward II, Londres, 1933’. M. D. K. 


The name of Ugo Benzi of Siena (Hugo Sinensis) is seldom mentioned 
in histories of medicine, and his work appears to have been overlooked by 
the majority of medievalists. As a scholastic disputant and practising 
physician his fame was necessarily ephemeral. Nevertheless, Professor 
Dean P. Lockwood, author of Ugo Benzt, Medieval Philosopher and Physi- 
cian, 1376-1439 (Cambridge University Press, for University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), affirms that ‘he was the reputed champion of Italy in 
philosophic disputation and was regarded as the leading physician of his 
day’. If that is so, he well deserves to be rescued from oblivion, as our 
records of the medical and scientific history of that time are very incom- 
plete. After the fashion of the day, Ugo was both philosopher and physi- 
cian, but, as much of his work died with him, it must have been no easy 
matter for the present writer to reconstruct his life and doctrine from the 
slender evidence now available. The most important of those memorials is 
the biography by his son, Socino Benzi. His Vita Ugonis, preserved in 
manuscript at Ferrara, was written about 1440, and it may be the first 
complete historical biography of a physician ever written, as the lives of 
various Greek philosophers and physicians, such as that of Hippocrates by 
Soranus, are largely compilations of legends, whereas that of Ugo Benzi is 
a full-length contemporary biography. From the synopsis in the present 
work we learn that Ugo led a wandering life. He studied at Florence and 
Bologna, and taught at Padua, at Pavia, and in his native town of Siena. 
He died at Ferrara at the age of sixty-four. Ugo Benzi was a prolific 
writer, and among his printed works are his great Commentaries on 
Avicenna, his ‘ Queestiones ’, and his vernacular Regimen of Health. More 
important than any of those are his consilia, which illustrate so vividly the 
medical trends of that epoch. The consilium was a sort of judicial opinion, 
presenting a curious parallel to the responsum of the juriconsult in Roman 
tradition. The consultant did not always see the patient, but he heard the 
evidence, argued the possibilities, and eventually produced a report and an 
outline of treatment to be followed. The whole practice was based upon 
tradition: the medicine of that day actually prided itself upon standing 
still and refusing to investigate fresh fields. The extracts from the consilia 
of Ugo, given in some detail in the present work, form a remarkable mirror 
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of medieval practice. Chapter VI is an interesting account of ‘ Medicine 
and Physicians in the Fifteenth Century’. The second half of the book 
consists of no less than fifteen appendices, dealing at greater length 
with the sources of information, and giving a synopsis of Ugo’s works. 
Although his scholastic erudition could never take the place of clinical 
investigation, Ugo Benzi must have been one of those forceful exponents 
who kept the torch of learning alight during a dark age. Professor 
Lockwood has done well to produce so excellent a picture of one of 
the leaders of scholastic medicine, and of so-called philosophy, of 
medieval times. D. G. 


The Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes—VI* Section, Centre de 
Recherches Historiques, has started a new series of monographs, Ports, 
Routes, Trafics. This enterprise is intended ‘de livrer @ la réflexions des 
historiens une masse de faits nouveaux par quot s’éclaireront les rythmes 
et les courants de la vie matérielle de ’ Europe du XV* au XVIII* siécles’, 
and it enjoys the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, la Recherche 
Scientifique and the Ministére de l’Education Nationale. The first volume, 
Fernand Braudel’s and Ruggiero Romano’s Navires et Marchandises a 
Ventrée du Port de Livourne (1574-1611), (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 
1951) is an outright winner and raises great hopes for this series. The 
authors, and more especially M. Ruggiero, have found large quantities of 
material bearing on the trade of Leghorn in the Archivio di Stato of 
Florence. This material, the authors point out, has the great advantage 
over similar quantities of documents on diplomatic history that it can be 
reduced to statistical tables covering comparatively few pages. The 
authors are well aware of gaps in their series of figures and of the inherent 
inaccuracies and variability of sixteenth century units of measurement. 
They have, rightly, resisted the temptation to build an elaborate statistical 
superstructure on their figures. Nevertheless, as Professor Earl Hamilton 
has insisted on occasion, even the best contemporary descriptions of 
economic developments are apt to be misleading without the use of figures. 
The picture of the growth of Leghorn’s trade which Braudel and Romano 
present is both more complete and, in some important respects, different 
from the traditional picture based on purely descriptive records. Leghorn 
developed slowly in the second quarter of the sixteenth century as Porto 
Pisano, the ancient port of Pisa, declined through the silting-up of its 
harbour and the spreading of swamps around the mouth of the Arno. 
Leghorn itself retained for a long time the reputation of an unhealthy 
climate, and was mainly inhabited by a small international community 
of a dubious character. Respectable merchants and bankers often 
continued to live in Pisa, but the liberal customs policy of the Grand Duke 
Cosimo and the opening-up of the hinterland by a canal to the lower Arno 
(constructed 1541-73) gradually attracted more and more traffic to the port. 
The decline of trade between the mid 1570’s and about 1590 was due less to 
the incompetence of the wretched Grand Duke Francis than to a trade 
depression affecting the whole of Europe and to a prolonged falling of 
prices in Florence. The revival, in 1590, coincided with a steep rise in 
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grain prices owing to harvest failures in large parts of Italy. From then on 
the English, Dutch and Hanseatic grain ships began to appear in large 
numbers, and the new grand duke, Ferdinand, sent his agents to Nurem- 
berg, Hamburg, Dantzig and Poland, thus stealing a march on the Venetians. 
Thereafter Leghorn did not look back and, by the end of the period studied 
by the authors, almost 2,500 ships annually called at the port. H.G. K. 


Students of the early sixteenth century will be much indebted to Dr. 
Craig R. Thompson’s full and scholarly edition of Erasmus’s Inquisitio 
de Fide (Yale Studies in Religion, no. xv ; London: Cumberlege, for 
Yale University Press, 1950). It makes more easily available one of the 
lesser known Erasmian colloquies, which is of first rate importance for 
understanding Erasmus’s relation to Lutheranism. Pressed for years to 
attack Luther, Erasmus hesitated long, only finally committing himself 
in his De libero arbitrio of September 1524. But as lately as the preceding 
March had appeared the Jnquisitio, in which his attitude is much more 
equivocal and Dr. Thompson is inclined to date its composition not much 
earlier. If he is right, Erasmus was very slow indeed to abandon hope of 
an understanding between Catholicism and Lutheranism. For this 
dialogue between Aulus and Barbatius, the suspected heretic, ends in the 
former’s pronouncing the latter orthodox upon the major matters of the 
Faith. The underlying idea is undoubtedly Erasmus’s often expressed 
conviction that an absolute minimum of dogma is necessary to salvation : 
since the Lutherans hold this minimum (contained in the Apostles’ Creed) 
there can be an agreement to differ about other points. Luther perhaps 
saw more clearly the significance of the issues raised when he violently 
denounced Erasmus’s treatise on freewill as showing a complete inability 
to understand the Gospel in Luther’s sense of the term. Erasmian 
learning concealed a vein of simplisme, which partly explains the Humanist 
failure to avert the Reformation schism, and Erasmus’s often justified 
contempt for theological hairsplitting led him sometimes to overlook real 
antinomies. (There is an example in this colloquy (pp. 60 and 68), where 
Erasmus mentions the intricate question of the Father’s réle in the Trinity 
as Deitatis fons with no apparent realization that it had caused heart- 
burnings between East and West less than a century before at the Council 
of Florence.) Dr. Thompson prints the Latin text of the Inquisitio, with 
a revised form of Bailey’s English translation of 1725 on alternate pages, 
and adds a valuable introduction and detailed commentary. The last 
contains an interesting and lengthy note upon the idea of the salvation of 
virtuous heathen, which was no novelty in Erasmus’s day : to the literature 
upon this subject cited could have been added Dr. K. E. Kirk’s Ignorance, 
Faith and Conformity (London, 1925). On pp. 96-7 the old idea that the 
Toledan Council of 589 first added the Filioque clause to the Nicene Creed 
is perpetuated without mention of A. E. Burn’s serious criticism of it. 
T. MP. 
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Dr. William Haller, Jr., calls his book on The Puritan Frontier : Town- 
planting in New England Colonial Development, 1630-1660 (Columbia 
University Press, 1951 ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) ‘ the result of an 
attempt to discover some of the relationships between the development of 
human ideas and that of economic institutions in a fairly narrow geographi- 
eal and historical setting ’ (p. 7). What he has done is to summarize the 
characteristics of a typical New England township as an administrative 
unit, with special reference to land user, and then to explain the various 
influences that set new towns going during the first cycle of expansion. 
He has not tried to discuss the growth of individual towns except so far as 
the pressure of population on resources was itself responsible for new 
foundations. It is their multiplication or division which interests him. 
He has much of incidental interest to say—as, for example, on the physical 
inconveniences which gave rise to dependent villages and the fiscal ex- 
pediency which drove them to seek, and the parent town sometimes to 
oppose, & separate title to land and jurisdiction. These points are illus- 
trated by the cases of Braintree, Billericay, and Newton. No other towns 
receive detailed consideration. There are very few topographical indica- 
tions to explain the choice of sites, no map or diagram to illustrate the 
form and distribution of settlements, no verbal sketch of the general 
geographical background or the mise en valeur of New England. Mr. 
Haller is clearly aware that geographical circumstance and East Anglian 
agrarian practice, as well as the Puritan theory of social order, contributed 
to the organization of settlement in the seventeenth century, but he evades 
analysis of the respective weight to be given to these factors—and for 
that matter to defence needs. Nor does he say anything new about the 
relative importance of economic pressures and the explosiveness of Puritan 
idealism in the process of fission which populated the New England 
wilderness. For lack of fresh evidence this was hardly to be expected on 
such well-trodden ground, especially as Mr. Haller repeats himself a good 
deal within the compass of what is virtually an extended essay. He has, 
however, performed a useful task of classification and offered a few sug- 
gestive leads for more rigorous research. He does justice to the element of 
efficient planning which founded New England and understands the 
magnitude of the Puritan purpose, if not the extent to which its fulfilment 
was complicated by ‘religious dilution’ among the mass of immigrants 
and by the class assumptions natural to their leaders. He offers also a 
stimulating criterion of success in colonizing when he concludes that ‘ The 
habit of absorbing population increases by multiplication or division of 
towns minimized the complexity of administrative units and market 
contacts for ordinary people, since the colonies could grow fast while each 
individual town (except the newest) enjoyed relative stability ’ (p. 110). 

J. 8. B. 


There has been a boom recently in books which, reacting against 
excessive emphasis on the novelty of the Levellers’ ideas, stress the 
traditional religious foundations of Leveller thought. There is not much 
harm in such books, and Mr. D. B. Robertson’s The Religious Foundations 
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of Leveller Democracy (London : Cumberlege, for King’s Crown Press, 1951) 
is not the worst of them. But though it is written for specialists, it will 
tell them little that they did not know before. Mr. Robertson has very 
carefully read the works of Lilburne and some of the other Levellers, and 
collected all their references to religion, church organization, natural law, 
&c. Here we have his card index presented in volume form. We learn 
from it that Lilburne believed he was called by God to be the voice and 
leader of ‘ the contemptible ones of the world ’ (p. 14) ; just as Descartes’s 
idea of mathematical method came to him in a vision like a divine revela- 
tion. We learn that Lilburne (and Mr. Robertson might have added 
Walwyn) studied Perkins and other orthodox theologians carefully (p. 40). 
In short the Levellers were men of their time, employing the modes of 
thought of their contemporaries. Anyone who does not know this is 
not likely to learn it from Mr. Robertson. Professor Perry Miller has 
reminded us that whilst 90 per cent. of Puritan thought can be paralleled 
in other Protestant thought it is precisely the disputed 10 per cent. that 
is significant (The Puritans, ed. P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, 1938, pp. 7-9, 
40-55). So too withthe Levellers. Their thought is historically interesting 
only in its novel 10 per cent. Thus Walwyn, like Bacon, thought the Fall 
of Man retrievable on earth. The corruption of fallen man seemed to. the 
Levellers to be especially obvious ir the propertied classes and in those 
who rose to leading positions during the civil war: manhood suffrage, 
annual elections, and the ‘ fundamentals ’ of the Agreement of the People, 
were intended to preserve rulers from the tendency of power to corrupt 
(pp. 94-104). This was a remarkable reversal of the hitherto orthodox 
conclusions about government drawn from the Fall—that the mass of 
mankind, being wicked, could only be restrained by law and the magistrate. 
The tacit assumption was always that laws have been drafted by, and 
magistrates are, godly men. Overton indeed brushed the whole theological 
approach to politics aside when he said that what mattered to his neighbour 
was ‘not how great a sinner I am, but how faithfull and reall to the 
Commonwealth ’ (p. 97). For the Levellers, God is not a God of tyranny, 
but of justice and mercy, meekness and peace: a God who protects the 
underdog and reveals himself in revolution (pp. 92, 117-20). In the light 
of his own evidence Mr. Robertson’s conclusion seems to the present 
reviewer seriously over-stated or at best over-simplified : ‘ It was religious 
enthusiasm providing vitalization of ideas related to nature, law and God 
which made the Levellers a party and produced their lasting significance ’ 
(p. 121). Mr. Robertson’s knowledge of the historical background is 
possibly a little weak. He does not distinguish between ‘the people’ 
and the electorate (pp. 65, 86); nor between universal and manhood 
suffrage (p. 84). J. E. C. H. 


The oldest surviving synagogue in the British Isles, that in Bevis 
Marks, London, opened in 1701, to celebrate its two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary has commissioned Mr. A. M. Hyamson to write the history of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews in England under the title The Sephardim 
of England (London: Methuen, 1951). It is forty-three years since his 
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History of the Jews in England was published for the Jewish Historical 
Society, and much has been added to our knowledge in the interval. 
Mr. Hyamson’s handsome book is written for the general reader, and 
must therefore recapitulate a great deal of what relates to the general 
history of English Jewry as well as set forth the particular story of the 
synagogue which was so closely concerned in the resettlement of Jews in 
general in this country, and has been the mother of many synagogues 
in America and elsewhere. Mr. Hyamson handsomely acknowledges his 
debt to Lucien Wolf, Cecil Roth, Moses Gaster, and Lionel Barnett ; but 
much of his book is derived from the archives of Bevis Marks itself. The 
community which had gradually re-established itself in England in the 
first half of the seventeenth century came from Spain and Portugal by 
way of the Canary Islands and Amsterdam to escape the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. It obtained legal recognition in 1656 on the ground that Jews, 
although from enemy countries, might claim to be Jews and not ‘ enemy 
aliens’; and the equivocal nature of their position made it expedient to 
pursue the secretum iter et fallentis semita vitae. Hence arose that reluctance 
to make proselytes or to encourage Jewish immigration which survived 
by more than a ceatury the need for caution. Many German and Polish 
Jews, or Ashkenazim, came over through Holland after 1688 and were 
the care of the earlier community till they established a synagogue of their 
own. The policy of the Sephardim was to assist them to find a refuge 
out of England rather than to maintain them here. There was, however, 
an important accretion of Sephardim from North Africa about 1819. 
The history of the congregation is uneventful, apart from the difficulties 
in securing a suitable ‘Hahem’ or chief Rabbi, who might have to be 
imported from Holland or Italy and be somewhat out of touch with his 
English congregation. There is more interest in the efforts at reform 
which resulted in the secession of 1842 and the foundation of the West 
London Synagogue. It is pleasant to find that the relations of the parent 
body both with its dissident daughter and with the Ashkenazim have 
gradually improved and that there seems now to be benevolent co-opera- 
tion through the whole Jewish community. The more recent troubles 
of the Bevis Marks synagogue arose mainly from the gradual westward 
trend of its members till they were beyond a Sabbath day’s journey 
from Bevis Marks, so that the numbers attending were insufficient for 
the services. But the main interest is biographical; and if we recollect 
that besides the names of D’Israeli, Ricardo, and Montefiore, those of 
Aflalo, Abrahams, Meldola, Sutro, Sassoon, and others almost equally 
well-known belong to Sephardi families, we shall realize how great it is. 
The book is well illustrated, mostly with portraits, and well indexed, 
and contains a list of the ministers and wardens of Bevis Marks to 
1951. C. J. 









Professor Max Braubach of Bonn is already known favourably to 
readers of this Review.? In the introduction to his Geschichte und 
Abenteuer : Gestalten um den Prinzen Eugen (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 
1 Ante, xxv 322. 2 Ante, xxxix. 152. 
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1950), he manifests some apprehension lest his title arouse the suspicion that 
he has merely sought out the sensational, and has done so in order to 
treat it meretriciously. But neither the author nor the reader need have 
any such misgivings. These biographical essays, based upon extensive 
researches in the archives of Paris and Vienna as well as in the published 
primary and secondary material, are done in the thorough-going manner 
of classical German scholarship. Three of the nine chapters present the 
early years of Prince Eugene; describe the adventurous careers of his 
mother, Olympia Mancini, and of his siblings; discuss his relationships 
with various ladies, especially the Countess Batthyani; and chart his 
decline in the days of the war of the Polish succession. The other six 
chapters deal with important but peripheral personages whose careers 
were related in some fashion to that of Prince Eugene, though sometimes 
in a way more fortuitous than organic. There was Eugene’s trusted 
diplomatic agent, Baron von Hohendorff; there was a Count Venzati, an 
enemy of Prince Eugene and the author of an interesting memorandum, 
solicited by the French government, describing the court of Vienna in 
1706 ; and there was the Hungarian Klement, a sort of diplomatic arch- 
swindler whose career, as Mr. Braubach rightly remarks, throws much light 
upon the diplomatic practices of the eighteenth century. Prince Eugene’s 
attitude towards Jansenism is analysed in a chapter entitled ‘ The Abbé 
Lenglet inVienna ’, while the chapter on ‘ Prince Eugene and the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre ’ gives a good deal of new information regarding the planner 
of perpetual peace. Of all the essays, perhaps the most valuable and sub- 
stantial one is that devoted to Achmet Pasha, the celebrated Count 


Bonneval who turned Turk to revenge himself upon the Habsburgs. 
The volume is well indexed and contains a genealogical table of Prince 
Eugene’s family. In short, this is a book which, though perhaps of great 
interest only to specialists in the period, no specialist would want to ignore. 
A. McC. W. 


Le Commerce du Royaume de Naples avec la France et les pays de 
lV’ Adriatique au XVIIIe siécle (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1951) by R. 
Romano, is the third volume of the new series, Ports, Routes, Trafics. For 
the trade between the kingdoms of Naples and France it covers the period 
between 1734 and 1806, while for the trade with Venice it does not go 
beyond 1797 and the end of Venetian independence. The study is based 
primarily on unpublished statistical material from the archives of Naples, 
Marseilles and Venice. The series of figures is sufficiently complete to allow 
the general trends of the trade to emerge clearly enough. Until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, French trade with Naples was comparatively 
slight and, until about 1735, was carried on mostly in Neapolitan and 
Genoese vessels. The balance of trade was, however, favourable to France. 
From that time, the beginning of Bourbon rule in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, trade rapidly increased in volume and French ships began to play 
an active réle. But from about 1748 the Neapolitan merchant marine 
began to recover its position and, after about 1760, steadily increased in 
importance. At the same time the balance of trade shifted decisively in 
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favour of Naples. While southern Italy exported increasing quantities of 
corn, raw silk, oil and, later, cotton to the growing soap and textile indus- 
tries of southern France, Neapolitan consumption of French manufactured 
goods proved much less elastic. Cheap but showy English textiles were 
increasingly preferred to the high quality products of the French manu- 
factures. M. Romano is well aware of the limited usefulness of his figures. 
He describes at some length the all-pervading smuggling, carried on often 
quite openly and with the connivance of a government too weak to attempt 
more than sporadic action against it. To anyone who has seen the black 
market in Naples after the last war, the conditions described by the author 
will not come as a surprise. The volume of goods smuggled cannot be 
estimated, but all contemporaries were agreed that it was very large. In 
consequence, the value of figures derived primarily from customs records 
can be taken as little more than indications of trends and orders of magni- 
tude. Nevertheless, it would have been helpful if the author had presented 
his figures in the form of graphs as well as of highly complex tables, and it 
is to be hoped that this method will be introduced in further volumes of 
this series. The essay on Neapolitan trade with the Adriatic is altogether 
slighter than the one on trade with France and statistical evidence is much 
less complete. The two essays in this volume are preliminary studies for 
a work on the economic and social history of the South-Italian bourgeoisie 
in the eighteenth century which the author intends to publish at a future 
date. H. G. K. 


The latest volume in the ‘Teach Yourself History’ series, B. H. 
Sumner’s Peter the Great and the Emergence of Russia (London: English 
Universities Press, 1950) shows how successfully the idea behind this venture 
in popular history writing can be carried out in the hands of a master 
of his subject. The aim of the series, to open up through the biography 
of a great man (or woman) the history of his country as well as a significant 
historical theme, has here been admirably fulfilled. The fact that Peter 
the Great lends himself to such a treatment better than most historical 
figures has no doubt something to do with this success, but the way in 
which the author has tackled his task is mainly responsible. Within 
the brief compass of the series the late Warden of All Souls has managed 
to give us a very readable and scholarly sketch of Peter the Great ; further- 
more, in his pages the Russia of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century comes to life ; while, finally, Petrine Russia is considered as but 
one stage in that emergence of Russia on the map of Europe and of Asia 
which has proved such a significant feature of modern history. To have 
done this in just over two hundred small pages, to have transmitted 
so much information without once giving the reader a feeling of 
awkward compression—conveying, indeed, a sense of spacious leisure 
—is a remarkable achievement. The greatest merit of the book is 
the way in which the author manages to put Peter the Great squarely 
into the stream of Russian history, showing in what large measure the 
Tsar’s work was the response to demands for change within Muscovy 
itself. The statement given in the introductory chapter, ‘ Most of the 
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reforms that he (Peter) carried through linked on with tentative steps in 
the same direction made by his predecessors ; most of the changes that 
he introduced had their harbingers before them ’, is amply implemented in 
the text and should for the general reader and the undergraduate alike 
do much to modify the still prevailing view of Peter as the great iconoclast 
and his reign as the complete break with the past. Intended for the use of 
the non-specialist reader by the very nature of the series, the book yet 
bears the mark of the scholar: there are no facile generalizations, the 
character of the Tsar as well as the structure of Russian society of his day 
are dealt with in all their complexity, while the foreign policy is unravelled 
with the mastery one would expect from the author of Peter the Great and 
the Ottoman Empire. The quotations are aptly chosen and do much to 
bring life and lightness to the narrative. The end-papers are well suited 
to their purpose, the one illustrating Russia’s relations with Europe, the 
other showing Russia’s impact on Asia during Peter’s reign. It being 
the reviewer’s duty to point out minor errors which creep into the best 
prepared work, it should be noted that the name of the Swedish general 
mentioned on page 86 should be Stenbock, not Stembok (a version given 
in some contemporary manuscripts and therefore transferred to the narra- 
tive). All in all, this little book is one that could hardly be bettered of its 


kind, and it is sad to reflect that we shall have no more work from Humphrey 
Sumner’s pen. 


In Holland, as in England, a few of the projects of the ‘ meridian 
frenzy ’ of 1720 survived to achieve respectability. In both countries the 
survivals were almost all insurance ventures, but there was in Holland one 
trading company—the Middelburg Commercial Company—which was to 
enjoy a continuous existence until the 1880’s. Its records have been 
preserved at the State Archives of Zeeland and a full inventory of them is 
now published, together with a short historical introduction by Dr. W. 8. 
Unger (Het Archief der Middelburgsche Commercie Compagnie. ’s-Graven- 
hage, Ministerie van Onderwijs, 1951). A history of the company by Dr. 
Wisse appeared in 1933. From the outset it was concerned with ship- 
building and with trade to many parts of the world, from Iceland and the 
Baltic to the Caribbean. It was indeed the slave trade which brought the 
largest share of its profits from 1730 until the end of the eighteenth century 
and the archives of the company should provide much valuable evidence 
for students of the ‘triangular trade’. In the nineteenth century the 
company went back to shipbuilding and repair, but its way was far from 
smooth and it passed into liquidation in 1889. Even the necessarily brief 
particulars given by Dr. Unger suggest that this is a collection of unique 
interest to the economic historian. The legal, financial and commercial 
structure of the company are well attested, while the correspondence with 
agents and customers would appear to put the coll ction on a level with 
the Brants Archief (at the Amsterdam Gemeente Archief) as a source of 
business history. It is not quite clear from Dr. Unger’s remarks whether 
he intends to publish an authoritative history of the company or only to 
correct what he regards as some erroneous conclusions of Dr. Wisse. But 
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in any case these records will clearly be of value to others besides those 
immediately concerned with the history of the company itself. C. H. W. 


The reader who expects from Dr. G. P. Gooch a companion volume to his 
series of essays on Frederick the Great, published in 1947, will unfortunately 
be disappointed in Maria Theresa and Other Studies (London : Longmans 
Green & Co., 1951). Only two of the nine essays printed or reprinted here 
relate to the Empress-Queen and they are concerned almost entirely 
with her declining years after the death of her husband in 1765. The 
high-spirited heroine of the Austrian Succession war and the instigator 
(with her inseparable friend and counsellor Kaunitz) of the Seven Years 
war finds no place in this volume. After a brief introduction Dr. Gooch 
plunges headlong into the published correspondence of Maria Theresa 
with her children Joseph II and Marie Antoinette. His selections are 
well chosen and, as one would expect, the translation seems trustworthy, 
though on page 123 Maria Theresa is made to say to her daughter ‘ You 
will find a tender father (Louis XV) who, if you desire it, will also be your 
friend’. Here ‘desire’ should be ‘deserve’. The commentary is well 
informed but there are occasional slips. The Austro-French alliance 
treaty is dated 1755 instead of 1756 (p. 121) and the grave illness which 
gave Louis XV for a time the name Louis the well-beloved is placed in 
1755 instead of 1744 (p. 141). Since the specialist will still require to use 
the original authorities from which Dr. Gooch quotes, these two essays 
seem to be designed purely for the general reader, who will gain from the 
first of them some conception of the problems of domestic and foreign 
policy which faced Austria in the 1760’s and 1770’s. Even this cannot be 
said of the second essay which throws light only on the French court 
and the behaviour of Marie Antoinette during her first ten years 
in France. Three of the other essays deal with the Cambridge Chair of 
Modern History and with the careers of two distinguished Cambridge 
historians, Acton and Temperley. Two essays, one on ‘ Modern Historio- 
graphy ’ and the other on ‘ The Study of the French Revolution ’ display 
Dr. Gooch’s competence in a field which he has made specially his own. 


D. B. H. 


Pierre Vergniaud, by general consent the most eloquent orator of the 
Girondin party, and perhaps of the Convention, has been the subject of more 
than a score of French books and articles, of which the most recent were 
Lintilhac’s Vergniaud (1920) and Mathiez’s Robespierre et Vergniaud (1929) ; 
not to mention appreciations of his eloquence in Aulard’s Orateurs. His 
reputation has risen and fallen with that of his party—regarded by some 
writers as Weimar republicans martyred by Nazi Jacobins, and by others 
as the incompetent authors of the republican war of 1792, and of the 
economic troubles from which France was saved by the Jacobin régime. 
Mr. Claude C. Bowers, his first American biographer (London : Macmillan, 
1951), regards him not only as the supreme orator and the effective 
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leader of the Girondin republican government, but claims that ‘ among 
the conspicuous revolutionary figures, Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat, Vergniaud alone was the authentic interpreter of a sane functional 
democracy’: he alone ‘died for those principles on which real liberty 
and democracy are based ’—the precise principles, we are to understand, 
of Thomas Jefferson (p. viii). In expounding this thesis Mr. Bowers has not 
only dipped deeply into the archives of Paris and Bordeaux, but has also 
found access to new material, particularly 150 autograph letters of Verg- 
niaud hitherto unpublished. His first hundred pages, dealing with the 
origins of the Girondin party at Bordeaux, are of real interest and value. 
But the rest of the narrative cannot be praised. Though his bibliography 
includes the histories of the Revolution by Jaurés, Aulard, Mathiez, and 
Lefebvre, he might never have read a word of them. He still regards the 
Revolution as a political party-struggle, with occasional interventions 
by the Paris ‘mob’. The Girondins are the only true and patriotic 
republicans; the Jacobins are ‘anarchists’; and Robespierre is an 
ambitious and bloodthirsty dictator, his organ Payan’s Anti-féderaliste, 
his methods the private liquidation of his political rivals by the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal and the guillotine. Attention is concentrated on the 
martyrdom of the Girondin leaders in the summer and autumn of 1793 : 
even the legendary ‘Last Supper’ reappears in Nodier’s imaginary 
version of Vergniaud’s farewell speech. The real background of the 
Girondin rise and fall: their provincialism, their economic laissez-faire, 
their anti-clericalism, their administrative and military incompetence, 
their failure to make use of their majority in the Convention, their initiative 


in the party quarrels of ’93—of all this almost nothing is said. The 
energy and eloquence with which the story is told (with such chapter 
headings as ‘ Vergniaud shakes the throne ’, ‘ Vergniaud im shining armor ’, 
or ‘ Anarchy holds the reins of justice’) may attract readers who still 
look at the Revolution through the spectacles of Dickens and Carlyle, 
but serious students will regret that Mr. Bowers’ good intentions have not 
been combined with more knowledge and better judgement. J. M.T. 


A biographical tribute to the shrine of Nelson has become part of the 
annual celebration of Trafalgar Day. This year’s offering—Nelson’s Band 
of Brothers, by Ludovic Kennedy (London: Odhams Press, 1951)— 
has the advantage of improving the perspective of the portrait by sur- 
rounding the hero with his band of captains. Mr. Kennedy does for the 
present generation what Fitchett did for an earlier one, but instead of 
writing chapters on individual figures he provides us with a continuous 
narrative of the war between 1795 and 1805 in so far as it affected Nelson 
personally. Another advantage is that he can utilize the vast amount of 
documentation this period has since received : the Wynne Diaries, to take 
only one instance, provide him with plenty of gossip about the fleet. 
Some new material is included, but there are no references. The plans 
are excellent, but the index is useless. A neglect of the strategic and 
diplomatic aspects of the war occasionally leads, as in the case of Ball at 
Malta, to an imperfect appreciation of the personal situation. One cannot, 
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therefore, describe the book, as the publishers do, as *‘ an important con- 
tribution to British naval history’. As the author himself says, ‘ it is 
not intended to compete with the classic works on the period’. It is 
written primarily for the general reader, who will find it a pleasing and 
sympathetic variation on a well-worntheme. St. Vincent formed the band 
which Nelson led to victory. When he sent them into the Mediterranean, 
in 1798 he called them ‘the élite of the navy’. Nelson’s description is 
typically fulsome: ‘they are, and I glory in them, my darling children, 
served in my school, and all of us caught our professional zeal and fire 
from the great and good Earl St. Vincent’. As Mr. Kennedy points out, 
it was the same with the fleet sent to the Baltic in 1801. When Nelson 
returned to the Mediterranean in 1803 he found himself ‘ with perfect 
strangers ’, but within two years his power of leadership had welded them 
into another band of brothers. His appeal was frankly emotional, so that 
when he transferred his affections, some, like Troubridge, reacted jealously. 
Others, when Nelson was replaced by a less sympathetic commander, 
“ganged up’ against the newcomer. Nevertheless they remembered 
Nelson’s lesson that ‘in the presence of the enemy, all Englishmen should 
be as brothers’. It is good that their honour should be kept bright by 
such books as this, but it is unfair to earlier generations to suggest that 
‘towards the end of the eighteenth century a new type of officer was 
arising’. That change had begun a hundred years earlier. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall get a book on Blake’s or Anson’s captains. C. L. 


The correspondence in Professor A. Aspinall’s Mrs. Jordan and her 
Family, being the Unpublished Correspondence of Mrs. Jordan and the Duke 
of Clarence (London: Arthur Barker, 1951) consists chiefly of letters (1790- 
1814), from the actress to the duke and from both to their two eldest sons, 
from the collections of the earl of Munster and the Huntington Library. 
They have been admirably selected and edited and there is an excellent 
introduction as well as introductory passages which make the sequence an 
intelligible narrative. The duke appears as an affectionately indulgent 
father, giving sound advice to his sons and truly pliloprogenitive : ‘ Had 
1 100 children I could love them equally. . . .’ His letters on his marriage 
projects to his eldest son (quoted in the introduction) are remarkable. 
His princess ‘is doomed, poor dear innocent young creature to be my wife. 
I cannot, I will not, I must not ill use her : everything that kindness, atten- 
tion, civility and good nature can effect she shall and ought to command. 
What time may produce in my heart I cannot tell, but at present I think 
and exist only for Miss Wyckham. But enough of your father’s misery.’ 
His eccentric, voluble side appears in the letters to Miss Tylney-Long’s 
aunt, which reveal him as an infatuated lover as well as the suitor of an 
heiress who would relieve him of his more pressing debts. ‘ You are too 
unguarded ’, Mrs. Jordan writes of the courtship which was the occasion 
of the separation, and which nevertheless she tried to promote. Her 
letters are material for theatrical and social historians as well as for the 
biographer whom she deserves. They show the great prestige of a visiting 
star in the provinces as well as the fatigues of a theatrical tour. After a 
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journey always exhausting, occasionally dangerous, the local company had 
to be rehearsed and coached in a succession of plays. The large rewards 
that made this endurable were liable to be jeopardized by Methodist 
prejudice, by box-office trickery, by the weather. Preoccupation with her 
earnings is due to her own and the duke’s debts. In 1811: ‘ Money, 
money, cruel money, since my first setting out in the world at the age of 13 
I have spun, fairly and honestly out of my own brains above £100,000, 
and still, this cruel pelf robs me of even comfort and happiness. . . .’ 
And in 1810‘. . . if I can get myself out of debt the next excursion I will 
give it up, and the only regret I shall feel will be at the idea of being 
(as in that case I must be) an additional burden to you—for it is a melan- 
choly truth that notwithstanding your liberal allowance I shall be poor{er] 
on the day I quit my profession than the day on which I entered it.’ 
These and other passages illuminate without answering the question that 
so much exercised contemporaries—whether ‘ he kept her or she kept him’. 
The further question, whether the admittedly generous allowance arranged 
at the separation was in fact paid, is finally settled from her account at 
Coutts’s : the public statement by his secretary in 1824 and his own words 
to Chantrey after his accession are true: it was ‘regularly paid every 
quarter, although often with great difficulty.’1 The book is well annotated 
but it may be worth noting that ‘silly Billy ’ (p. 182 and n.) is the Duke 
of Gloucester,” and ‘ Greville ’ is Lt.-Col. H. F. Greville, uncle of the diarist, 
who ruined himself by theatrical promotions. M. D. G. 


Peninsular Cavalry General, 1811-1813 (London: Harrap, 1951) con- 
sists of letters written by R. B. Long, a cavalry brigadier under Wellington, 
which Mr. T. H. McGuffie has edited from the Long MSS., now at the Royal 
United Service Institution. They cover the operations of 1811 and 1812 
in Estremadura with the retreat of the main army to Portugal in 1812 and 
the 1813 campaign as far as the battles of the Pyrenees. If there is nothing 
of outstanding importance in them, they are very interesting for the light 
they throw on the conditions of service and the way in which the war 
carried on. They tell us a lot about such things as the ‘comforts’ 
and camp equipment for which Long sent home, about his dogs and horses, 
the scenery, fertility and architecture of the country, the disposition of 
its inhabitants, the daily routine of duties and other details which fill out 
the picture. Long’s name is mainly familiar through his quarrel with 
Beresford over the failure to intercept a small French column which was 
retiring from Campo Mayor to Badajoz in March 1811. Beresford, on 
whom not only Napier but Sir J. W. Fortescue and Sir Charles Oman are 
disposed to put the main blame for this miscarriage, sought to hold Long 
responsible. Napier, never reluctant to pillory Beresford, used a Vindication 
published by one of Long’s nephews to support his case against the Marshal, 
which seems well founded, though Long’s letters add little that is new. 
Even on his own showing Long hardly emerges from the story with an 

1 Miss Berry’s Journal, iii. 463-4. 

* E.g. Raikes’s Diary, 3 December 1834: ‘ He was not a man of talent, as may be 
inferred from the nickname of silly Billy. . . .” 
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enhanced reputation, his British Light Dragoons pursued the beaten 
French cavalry with a fury he could not control and his Portuguese 
squadrons’ refusal to face the enemy left him helpless. The operations 
in Estremadura were mainly those of a ‘ holding force’. Hill, who was in 
command most of the time, had to play a careful game and could only 
occasionally indulge in an offensive stroke, usually to some purpose, but 
they did not give Long very much scope nor do his letters suggest that 
his abilities as a commander were above the average ; certainly there is 
little in his record or his writings to incline the reader to accept Mr. 
McGuffie’s rather uncritica] estimate of their author. Long wrote freely 
and easily, but he was very ready to criticize, not always with good reason. 
Moreover, it is clear that he was not careful or discreet over seeing that 
his outspoken letters were not too readily circulated at home. This 
probably explains why Wellington made no special effort to retain his 
services when in 1813 he was, according to his own account by a Horse 
Guards intrigue, removed to the Home Staff. His letters leave the im- 
pression of a rather cantankerous and quarrelsome man, very well satisfied 
with himself and likely to make enemies. His comments are sometimes 
shrewd, notably on Wellington’s skilful handling of the situation round 
Salamanca in November 1812, where French reluctance to risk another 
defeat played into his hands. He was, however, not very well inspired 
in most of his forecasts and by his own admission he was far from the 
keenest of soldiers. Mr. McGuffie’s editing has been most painstaking, 
if his notes are not too free from slips, while some of his comments are 
not very happy, notably one suggestion (p. 12) about Le Marchant, the 
cavalry brigadier, who fell at Salamanca leading a most successful charge 
and who on his record was a serious loss to the army. But he has done 
good service in making Long’s letters available and they were well worth 
publishing, whatever one’s opinion of their writer. C. T. A. 


It is an interesting collection of Letters of the American Missionaries, 
1835-1838 (Cape Town: Van Riebeeck Society, 1950) which Mr. D. J. 
Kotzé has made for the Van Riebeeck Society : the better where the editor 
leaves the correspondents to themselves. For the six men sent to the 
Matabele and to the Zulu by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions tell their own twice-thwarted story well. The attack of 
Moselekatse on the small and gallant band of trekkers in October 1836 and 
the fury of Boer reprisals against the Matabele settlements (including the 
mission station at Mosega) is most vividly described in a joint letter from 
Lindley, Venable and Wilson. The writers respond to the thrills of their 
narrative as well as its sorrows: they can appreciate warmly the courage 
of the outnumbered Boers whilst bitterly lamenting ‘ the awful desolation ’ 
which the Maritz-Potgieter commando wrought in their field of labour. 
This letter is, however, the climax. The Zulu mission is less well served 
by its correspondents, and the description of the massacre at Blood River 
comes as & disappointment to those who remember the eye-witness account 
of the C.M.S. missionary, Francis Owen. The selection is coherent and 
well articulated ; but it is less valuable than it might be, for the great 
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majority of letters published here are already available in print. The 
Missionary Herald is not, of course, to be found in every library, but too 
many letters are taken (with editorial comment) from its pages. Mr. 
Kotzé has used material from the State Archives of Cape Town and the 
records of the Dutch Reformed Church ; but more original correspondence 
could have been included if he had resisted the temptation to print again 
letters in Bird’s Annals of Natal and Dr. Smith’s excellent life of Lindley. 
Less than one-third of the collection is from private sources ; and, while 
journals have been wisely excluded—perhaps for a second volume —the 
Board’s own archives at Boston should certainly have been consulted and 
represented here. Mr. Kotzé is well read in the literature of the period : 
only rarely is his annotation insufficient, and his identification of personnel 
is very competently done. Few would quarrel with his guesses: they are 
careful and intelligent. Though a few of the footnotes are ingenuously 
repetitive and there are occasional inconsistencies in the method of tran- 
scription, the commentary and the cutting are on the whole good. The 
really incompetent piece of work is the introduction. This is frankly 
ill-contrived and unsatisfactory. It fails to give us any adequate account 
of the American background or the South African context of the Mission, 
though both are attempted. We are surprised to be told on the authority 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica that Americans in the eighteenth century 
(whom we had supposed to be more deeply conscious of being Virginians 
or New Englanders than of being American) were really very ‘ insular ’ 
and intensely national-conscious. But where even this fits into the 
missionary movement is not clear. A. F. M. 





Richard Henry Dana in 1835 saw California as ‘an arbitrary demo- 
cracy’. William Henry Ellison’s A Self-Governing Dominion, California, 
1849-60 (Cambridge University Press, for University of California Press, 
1951) shows how little its spirit had changed by the eve of the American 
Civil War. Writing against the glare of impending centenary celebrations, 
Mr. Ellison is not blind to the spots on the ‘thirty-first star’ of the 
Union : racial intolerance, land-grabbing, political feuds, ‘ Judge Lynch ’ 
and the vigilante outbursts of 1851 and 1856. He corrects Dana’s im- 
pression of the 1856 Vigilance Committee, ‘ the business men’s revolution ’, 
as ‘ the last resort of the thinking and good ’ and calls it ‘a tragic admis- 
sion of failure such as practically always comes to a society that is theoretic- 
ally democratic but in which business and other leaders bent on personal 
gain are blind to civic responsibility’ (p. 267). But, elsewhere, he con- 
troverts legend to the benefit of California’s good name and shows that 
Sutter and other pioneers were wrong in creating the tradition that the first 
California assembly was a ‘legislature of a thousand drinks’. His most 
important revisions, however, concern California and the national slavery 
question. Drawing upon his own previous researches, he shows that the 
movement for state division between 1849 and 1860, although paralleling 
the general North-South struggle, was in essence ‘a struggle for the 
adjustment of local interests in a newly formed frontier’ (p. 167). Again, 
in the personal contest between William C. Gwin, California’s first senator, 
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and the Tammany, anti-slavery parvenu, David C. Broderick, Mr. Ellison 
shows that Gwin, in spite of his Southern connexions, was pro-Union and 
in no way part of a slaveholders’ conspiracy to force California to secession. 
Indeed, the only time Mr. Ellison seems at all misleading on slavery issues 
is in his over-succinct treatment of the important debates which lead to the 
Compromise of 1850. Webster is thrust so suddenly into and out of the 
arena that the connexion between his famous Seventh of March speech and 
California’s admission to the Union is not made very clear. Otherwise all 
of Mr. Ellison’s revisions are completely clear and in accordance with his 
theme that distance from the main centres of American life, the prosperous, 
pioneering isolationism of mid-century California introverted it politically, 
even to the extent of the early Civil War proposals for a neutral Pacific 
Republic, until order triumphed over anarchy and ambition and showed 
that its true interests lay not in a ‘self-governing dominion’ but in 
becoming an integral part of the United States. Altogether, the book 
forms a useful introduction to the rather hectic nursery years of California’s 
statehood in the American Union, though some may wish for a fuller 
bibliography and others regret that the style lacks the flexibility to do full 
justice to the material. G. 8. 


In 1904, on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, a history and review 
of the work of the Austrian Institute for Historical Research in Vienna 
was published by Emil von Ottenthal. Das Institut fiir dsterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung (Vienna: Universum Verlag, 1950) by the present 
Director, Leo Santifaller, brings Ottenthal’s survey up to date, and com- 
pletes it by a biographical list of the members (in all 572 names) from 1854 
to 1950. The Austrian Institute is commonly identified with the more 
formal sides of historical research, with emphasis upon the diplomatic 
of medieval records ; and this was certainly the chosen field of the more 
distinguished directors from Theodor von Sickel (1869-91) to Hans Hirsch 
(1929-40). In fact, the ground covered by the Institute is considerably 
more extensive; and the systematic analysis of its various undertakings 
and publications, though sometimes more in the nature of a programme or 
prospectus than of a report on substantial achievement, provides a useful 
conspectus of the work of an institution which in the past exercised a wide 
influence over European historical scholarship. How wide that influence 
was is shown by the fact that its graduates include scholars renowned in 
such different fields as Heinrich Brunner, August Fournier, Max Dvofék, 
Alfons Dopsch, Ludo Moritz Hartmann, Alfred Pyibram and Emil 
Werunsky, as well as specialists in diplomatic. of the calibre of Tangl, 
Ottenthal, Redlich, Diekamp and Kaltenbrunner. Granted the necessary 
qualities of flexibility, resilience and adaptability, these traditions have 
still an important part to play ; for every generation can derive benefit 
anew from that unique capacity for treating documents not as ‘ the straw 
from which historical bricks are made’ but as ‘an aspect of history 
itself’, and extracting from an analysis of records a direct understanding 
of the processes of past thought and action, which has been the mark of the 
Austrian school since the days of Sickel and Ficker. G. B. 
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The four years when Caprivi was German Chancellor demand further 
examination ; there is no more interesting period in the history of the 
Hohenzollern empire. Three themes came together—foreign policy, social 
policy, and tariff policy. Sarah Rebecca Tirrell has discussed the last of 
these in a study of German Agrarian Politics after Bismarck’s Fall (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1951). Her main 
source is the parliamentary debates with special emphasis on the formation 
of the Farmers’ League. This brought peasants and great landowners into 
alliance and thus prevented the democratic coalition which was the logical 
consequence of Caprivi’s policy. The tariff reductions which Caprivi 
introduced were a decisive challenge to the classes which Bismarck had 
made predominant in the Reich; and the implication of Caprivi’s policy 
was a political revolution. The broad outline of this is already known ; 
but it is useful to have his difficulties explored in detail. The book is, 
however, too long for the new material that it contains. A. J.P. T. 


Dr. H. Ausubel’s Historians and their Craft: A study of the Presidential 
Addresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-1945 (New York : 
Columbia University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950), is wholly 
descriptive. The reporting is skilful, and it is something of a tour de force to 
have made an entire book out of other men’s sayings. But there is a good 
deal of quite unnecessary repetition in the introduction of the speakers at 
their successive appearances, and some less easily avoidable repetition in 
what they are reported to have said, so that before the end the interest of 
the reader flags alittle. The first two hundred and fifty pages of the book 
are the best and would by themselves have been sufficient. The report is 
arranged under the heads of the immediate usefulness of history, history 
as literature, facts in history, the philosophy and science of history, and the 
content of history. The most striking feature of the addresses was the 
uneasy social conscience that they betrayed. It drove almost all the 
presidents, with a few notable exceptions, to write apologies for their craft, 
seeking to justify its social utility. This phenomenon was itself, of course, 
a symptom of éatisme. But it was also due in part to a confusion between 
observation of the fact that the experience of each new generation opens 
its eyes to facets of the past to which its predecessors have been blind and 
the belief that the criterion of historical importance is serviceability to the 
present, a confusion which doubtless helped to beguile some whose interests 
were genuinely academic. And there was also, associated with this, a con- 
fusion, in the debate about the scientific nature of history, between a 
search for a philosophy of history, meaning an interpretation, by the 
discovery of its laws, of human existence in its altogetherness—which the 
natural scientist is inclined to eschew and to the bearing of his own in- 
vestigations upon which he is usually upon principle indifferent—and the 
employment in historical study of the scientific method of hypothesis and 
verification. The case for academic independence and for the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake and without regard to its social consequences 
was put by Henry Adams in 1894. It found supporters in H. C. Lea (1903), 
A. B. Hart (1909), W. A. Dunning (1913), A. C. McLaughlin (1914), 
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and most notably C. M. Andrews (1925), and Professor C. H. McIlwain 
(1936). H. H. B. 


The Marianas islands, lonely and undefended outposts of the Pacific 
possessions of Spain, were known only to a few American missionaries when 
they surrendered to the American warship Charleston in 1898. In his book, 
Pacific Outpost: American Strategy in Guam and Micronesia (Stanford 
University Press, 1951; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege), Mr. Earl S. 
Pomeroy shows how, on the recommendation of the Naval War Board, 
President McKinley instructed the American peace commissioners to ask 
for the cession of Guam, which was desired chiefly as a coaling station and a 
stepping stone to the Philippines. Suggestions that the rest of the Marianas, 
and also the Carolines, should be acquired, met with little support, and 
were dropped in face of Spanish opposition. In 1899 the news that Spain 
had sold these islands to Germany was received in the United States with 
calm, and even some approval. Guam never figured as a coaling station 
of importance, because, prior to the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914, 
most American warships went from east coast bases to the Philippines by 
way of the Suez Canal. After 1914 the use of oil and the increased steaming 
radius of war vessels deprived Guam of its proposed function as a stepping- 
stone. But, with the growth of Japanese sea-power and the consequent 
exposed position of the Philippines, it was proposed, by Mahan among 
others, to turn Guam into a major fleet base, a ‘ Gibraltar of the Pacific’, 
from which the United States’ Navy could cover Hawaii and California and 
be poised for offensive operations in the western Pacific. But, even after 
the neighbouring islands were placed under the mandate of Japan, Con- 
gressional apathy and opposition prevented the execution of this project. 
When war came in December 1941, Guam was virtually defenceless and 
fell easily into Japanese hands. Not until after its recapture in 1944 did it 
blossom forth as the advance headquarters of the Pacific Fleet. After 
Japan’s surrender, American opinion was virtually unanimous upon the 
strategic importance of Micronesia and the necessity for the retention of 
the archipelagoes as bases. But Mr. Pomeroy suggests that sentiment 
rather than any clear concept of just what the function of the islands 
would be in a future war, lay behind this decision. His thesis is, indeed, 
that ever since 1898, by the time public opinion in the United States was 
awakened to the strategic values of the islands, their utility in these respects 
had been largely destroyed by changes in the weapons and modes of 
warfare. F.C. J. 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939, by Theodore 
Saloutos and John D. Hicks (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1951), is the sequel to Professor John D. Hicks’smemorable study of agrarian 
discontent in the Midwest, The Populist Revolt. It brings the narrative 
of the farmer’s problems down to the beginning of the second World War. 
It concentrates its inquiry upon the ‘ western midwest’, that vast area 
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bounded on the east by Illinois and the upper Great Lakes, on the north 
by Canada, on the south by the southern boundary of Kansas and Missouri 
and on the west by the beginning of the High Plains. This area may 
properly be isolated from the rest of the Midwest, not only because of its 
comparatively homogeneous and dominant agriculture, but because of 
the powerful way its concentrated interests have made for leadership in 
national politics. Here the farmer’s problem, as a sectional problem, stands 
out in boldest relief ; and it has been this area which has produced the most 
radical programmes for agrarian betterment and the most strident demands 
for national recognition of the farmer’s plight in the last half-century. A 
full-dress study of the recent history of this area cannot fail therefore to be 
of value to an understanding of the agrarian problem in modern American 
society. It is disappointing to have to record that the book does not do 
full justice to the grand nature of its theme. Too much space is sacrificed 
to an over-written narrative of successive agrarian movements in politics, 
often based on that one-dimensional source, newspaper files. The principal 
author is too shy of the significant generalization and the leading idea to 
give the unspecialized reader a firm grasp of the profound problems of 
which he treats. There is not sufficient economic analysis to enable one to 
form judgements about the validity of the various reform programmes pro- 
mulgated and even at the political level all important questions concerning 
the relation of the farming community to the American body politic are 
left largely unanswered. As a social study the book does not elucidate the 
character of agrarian democracy in the way, for example, Professor Lipset 
has recently succeeded in doing in his short, but penetrating, study of the 
equivalent movement in Saskatchewan. As a political narrative the book 
does not rise to the literary level which would do justice to the excitement 
of the farmer’s crusade as one remembers it in Minnesota in the 1930's : 
the mixture of moral fervour and cynicism, innocence and manipulation, 
suffering and tough-mindedness which gives the theme the potentialities 
of high tragedy, potentialities which Professor Hicks realized so successfully 
in his own earlier volume. F. T. 







Historians of the United States have given considerable attention to the 
administration, disposal, and occupation of the lands of the United States 
known as the public domain. This concern is justifiably felt for as 
Frederick J. Turner once said, ‘ The existence of an area of free land, its 
continuous recession, and the advance of American settlement westward, 
explain American development’. Although scholars have ably analysed 
specific phases of nineteenth century land policy, those accounts dealing 
with the administrative pattern of the twentieth century have been either 
fragmentary or cursory in nature. In presenting this study, The Closing 
of the Public Domain, Disposal and Reservation Policies, 1900-1950 
(London: Cumberlege, for Stanford University Press, 1951), Miss E. 
Louise Peffer is breaking new ground. The author, in the introductory 
pages, carefully defines terms and outlines the task set for herself. Reviewers 
may disagree with her over the skill of organization and balance in pre- 
senting the results of such complicated research, but they will have greater 
difficulty in adversely criticizing the general product. Problems of 
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homestead legislation, grazing land assignment, forest and mineral preser- 
vation, irrigation control, and national park administration are all con- 
sidered in varying degrees of detail. The theme binding these discussions 
together is public policy. Greater emphasis is placed on homesteading and 
grazing than on forest preservation and reclamation because policies of 
land disposal were largely made, broken, and remade in connexion with 
these problems. Miss Peffer notes that the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
for the most part, did not turn out to be public land legislation and that 
‘ public land irrigation has been incidental to the reclamation of land in 
other ownership’. When discussing each major decision of policy in the 
twentieth century, made either by Congressional legislation or by executive 
decree, a careful evaluation is given of the position taken by western 
economic interests and pressure groups such as the conservationists 
and states’ rightists. Their comparative strength is weighed. Some 
previously accepted myths concerning the position of cattlemen and the 
railroads, for example, are exploded. This book represents sound 
historical scholarship. Records of the federal government provide the 
basic source of information. Unlike many earlier writers on land policy, 
the author has not been content with the printed documents. She has 
painstakingly examined, selected, and analysed manuscript sources of 
many pertinent record groups in The National Archives. It is unfortunate 
that these were not classified and included in a bibliography. Articles 
in newspapers and periodicals are used in appraising group opinion and the 
role of prominent public servants. Dominant individuals were Gifford 
Pinchot, professional conservationist and Chief Forester under Theodore 
Roosevelt ; Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ; and Patrick McCarran, at present a veteran senator from 
Nevada. Ifthe author ever departs from objectivity, it is in revealing an 
antipathy for the personalities and methods of Pinchot and McCarran. 
Even this she recognizes and admits by an offhand reference in the closing 
pages of the book. Everything considered, the monograph is exceptionally 
well done. It is to be hoped that the courage displayed in tackling such an 
intricate yet important historical subject will prompt Miss Peffer to launch 
new research programmes in twentieth-century land history, a field in 
which she is earning an enviable reputation. WW. Zid 


It is a pleasure to record the publication of so scholarly and objective 
a history of modern Rumania as that of Mr. Henry L. Roberts, Rumanta : 
Political Problems of an Agrarian State (London: Cumberlege, for Yale 
University Press, 1951). Beginning with the peasant revolt in Moldavia 
in 1907 this book describes economic and political events down to the 
present day. In spite of the title more weight is given to a careful analysis 
of economic problems than to a record of events. The period 1907-22 is 
dealt with briefly as historical background to the latter period 1922-45. 
This is as it should be, since, apart from Dr. Mitrany’s study of land 
reform in Rumania after the first World war, students of Rumanian 
history have had very little reliable material on this period available 
in English. The prolific works of the late Professor Jorga can only 
be used as an introduction to such history. Mr. Roberts’ work is 
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therefore of great value as a real contribution to historical sources in this 
field. The complexities of land problems in Rumania are set out with much 
statistical material carefully and critically selected from a mass of Ruman- 
ian sources. The author describes the many theories about the causes of 
these problems and attempts at their solution. He also explains why, in 
spite of this, agrarian poverty in Rumania became progressively worse in 
the inter-war years. Mr. Roberts provides his own solution for agrarian 
poverty in a backward state in the modern world ; it lies, he says, in ‘ the 
active and enlightened help of the more advanced countries’ which, he 
indicates, must take the form of credits and investments which must be 
given in the knowledge that they may with economic development produce 
political results not entirely to the liking of those who give the aid. Mr. 
Roberts obviously has in mind help from the United States. He does not 
give a plan for economic changes based on aid, nor does he really give a 
solution to the basic question of how the small peasant with a holding of 
5 hectares or less is to succeed in modern agriculture. Soviet plans for 
modern Rumania are not dealt with in detail for lack of reliable material. 
But it is a matter for congratulation that Mr. Roberts, who himself worked 
in Rumania in the difficult time immediately after the second World war, 
is able to consider Soviet policy in Rumania without the emotional bias 
which so frequently characterizes writings on this subject. Mr. Roberts is 
objective, yet makes his own strongly held views quite clear. In short, he 
provides material both for the general student and the expert. This book 
will be of immense value to all who are interested in Rumania or in the 


wider problems of peasant poverty in backward and undeveloped lands. 


Mr. 8. McKee Rosen has sought in The Combined Boards of the Second 
World War: an Experiment in International Administration (London : 
Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1951) to give a critical account 
of the four combined Boards set up by the governments of the U.S.A. and 
United Kingdom during the second world war:—the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, and the Combined Food Board. He has 
excluded from consideration the Combined Munitions Assignment Board 
as being essentially military in character and thus standing aside from the 
rest. His account is based on his own experience of these boards, supple- 
mented by their records and those of certain U.S. agencies. He has not 
had access to British departmental archives, claims no ‘ close acquaintance 
with the British point of view as expressed particularly in London ’, and 
puts forward his work as an interim rather than a final analysis. Its chief 
value lies in the account he gives of the rise and fall of each of the boards 
in turn. The historian of organizations where so much went unrecorded 
and where what was set down only too often represented aspirations rather 
than facts, gains greatly from personal experience. He has been able to lay 
his finger on the events which proved turning points in their chequered 
history, to show the effects on them of warring personalities and conflicting 
interests, and has illustrated with some skill the way in which each of them 
in turn was struck by the difficulties inherent in their position and how they 
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each tried to meet them. In assessing the work of the boards and account- 
ing for what must on the whole be considered their failure the work is less 
successful, as is not surprising in view of the complexity of the issues 
involved. Their work can be judged from two points of view: their 
practical achievements in contributing te victory, and the stimulus and 
example they gave to post-war supra-national organization and planning. 
From the first point of view it seems difficult to agree with the valedictory 
statement of the heads of the U.S., U.K., and Canadian governments (here 
quoted apparently with approval) that the Combined Production and 
Resources Board ‘ unquestionably hastened the moment of victory’. On 
the contrary, it would seem that if this claim is to be advanced for any of 
the boards it must be rather for the Raw Materials and Combined Food 
Boards (with their determination to do something useful even if this meant 
that they confined themselves largely to ‘ problems of spot adjustment ’) 
for their work in organizing purchases by the Allies in third countries. 
From the second point of view, as prototypes for the supra-national 
organizations of peace, the boards, essentially the products of war-time 
conditions, could contribute little except warnings against imperfect 
organization and muddled initial thinking. It can, however, be claimed, as 
Mr. Rosen points out, that their existence contributed towards the readier 
acceptance of such organizations after the second world war than after the 
first. Mr Rosen’s account underlines the fact that the combined boards 
were the product of an uneasy combination of (largely uninformed) 
idealism shared on both sides of the Atlantic with considerations of political 
expediency in both the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. which had little 
in common, and that they were thrust into existence by high-level decisions 
without serious thought either about the relations of national and supra- 
national administration or of problems of sovereignty. In the circum- 
stances, and at a time when there was no margin of safety for false decisions, 
it is not surprising that in their different ways both the U.S. and the U.K. 
departments handling the intricate problems of supply viewed them with 
suspicion, and that the less disciplined U.S. administration succeeded in 
reducing them to something which, when compared with the lofty terms 
in which they were inaugurated, was very near impotence. The proof 
reading has not been altogether successful ; Sir Clive Baillieu’s name, for 
instance, is misspelt throughout. L. 8. 8. 


These post-war years have seen the publication of many regional 
surveys, city and county plans, and statistical accounts, whose contents 
may pleasantly belie what is, for the historical student, an unpromising 
title ; to this category belongs the British Association’s Scientific Survey 
of South-Eastern Scotland (Edinburgh: British Association, 1951). Much 
of it, it is true, is ‘ scientific ’ in the narrower sense, for there are chapters 
which will appeal almost exclusively to the geographer, the geologist, the 
biologist, the meteorologist, the statistician or the economist. Even there, 
however, a backward glance (and often much more, when the subject lends 
itself to a fuller retrospect) is cast towards the conditions out of which 
the present situation has evolved. Elsewhere a purely historical treatment 
provides something like a connected history of the region—the cultural 
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“heart-land’ of Scotland—extending from Fife to Roxburghshire, but 
omitting Clackmannanshire and Stirlingshire. In a series of four brief 
but pungent essays, Professor Piggott, Dr. Steer, Professor Dickinson and 
Dr. Donaldson trace the main lines of development within the region 
during the prehistoric, Roman, medieval and modern periods. Dis- 
tribution maps—of archaeological remains and finds, of forts and camps, of 
castles, burghs and monasteries—bring the military, political and social 
trends into clear focus ; throughout the volume, indeed (though this is the 
possibly prejudiced view of the mere historian), geography serves as an 
admirably loyal and efficient handmaiden to history. Dr. Malcolm and 
Dr. Wood describe the physical growth of Edinburgh before and since 
1800 ; that a study of the particular may strikingly illuminate the general 
is well shown in the comment on railway development within the city— 
‘ The novelty and convenience of this form of transport seem to have made 
the authorities blind to questions of amenity’. The volume includes 
historical surveys of such varied and specialized matters as public health, 
agriculture and rural life, population, and Edinburgh University ; and, 
in a fascinating chapter that is at least marginal to the study of history, 
Dr. Fenton traces the inter-actions of the human inhabitants and the plant 
and animal life of the region—the effects of sheep-farming, the late sur- 
vival of wolves (until 1747), the disappearance of ague (malaria) with the 
drainage of low-lying marshy lands, the encouragement of bracken through 
the cessation of cattle-rearing, the decline of the salmon caused by the 
pollution of rivers, and the increase of rabbits consequent upon agrarian 
improvements. A few lapses call for comment. Edinburgh may well 
have been inferior to Berwick and Aberdeen at the start of the fourteenth 
century, but almost certainly not (if we may trust the exchequer rolls) to 
Dundee, Perth, or Inverness (p. 67). The city’s population is stated as 
20,000 in 1707, 31,000 in 1755, and 162,000 in 1800 (p. 72). Such a rate 
of growth would be truly alarming, but the first figure is probably an under- 
estimate, and the second and third are far out: they should be 57,195 
and 82,560 respectively. It is rather more than doubtful that there ever 
was any such officer as a rural ‘mayor or mair’, presiding over the 
‘kindly tenants’ of the ‘ancient hamlets’ (pp. 132-3). It is ironical, 
albeit inevitable, that in the census year of 1951 recourse must be had to 
estimates of 1948 or to the official figures of 1931, but there seems no 
excuse for the assertion that ‘ nearly a quarter’ of the inhabitants of the 
region live in the capital (p. 12): the true proportion exceeds 40 per cent. 
These are minor flaws in a work that is packed with facts, interestingly 
written, aptly illustrated, and attractively produced. It is, indeed, of 
such patently enduring value that the carping critic is further tempted 
to ask why it should come before us in limp covers instead of the stout 
boards that its merits demand. Especially noteworthy is the quarter- 
inch map of the region enclosed in the end-pocket ; both for clarity and 
for visual appeal, this is a triumph of cartographical skill and taste. 
Professor Ogilvie and his team of collaborators are to be congratulated 
on a worth-while task valiantly undertaken and efficiently discharged. 
G.8. P. 
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The seventeen contributions to the Festschrift fir Gerhard Ritter 
(Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1950) range widely over the history of western 
Europe from the fifth to the twentieth centuries. The medieval section, 
represented by four essays, includes an agreeable re-assessment by H. 
Heimpel of the policy of Charles the Bold of Burgundy ; a lengthy dis- 
cussion by P. E. Schramm of the development of the Castilian monarchy 
during the Reconquista and down to 1252 ; a careful attempt by H. Aubin 
to delimit and define the stages by which Christian and clerical ideas 
affected conceptions of government in Merovingian Gaul and Visigothic 
Spain; and an elaborate discussion by G. Tellenbach of the changing 
character of international relations in the middle ages, with particular 
reference to the subjection of one people to another and to the development, 
in place of feudal and pre-feudal forms of dependence, of a theory of the 
sovereign equality of all states. Some readers may feel that this essay does 
less than justice to the point of view of national minorities (e.g. Flanders 
or Wales, to say nothing of the Slavonic east), but it is in any event a 
serious attempt to deal with a major problem, and is valuable for the wide 
range of material assembled. The next group of essays covers the period 
of the Reformation, and, except for an instructive study by H. Bornkamm 
of the changes in attitude of Roman Catholic historians to Luther from 
the time of Cochlaeus to the present, is of a more specialized character. 
Roland H. Bainton writes briefly on ‘ Luther’s struggle for faith’, and 
C. Bauer discusses the references in Melanchthon’s early writings (1519-22) 
to the ‘law of nature’. An elaborate article by W. Maurer re-opens the 
thorny problem of the different versions of article 10 of the Confession of 
Augsburg, and suggests that the Latin version represents an attempt by 
Melanchthon to mediate in the cause of protestant unity. The question 
of unity and toleration at a later phase in the history of protestantism is 
discussed by E. W. Zeeden, who singles out V. L. von Seckendorf (1626-92) 
as the first writer who criticized the intolerance of the protestant sects 
and sought to restore harmony to Christian society. Similar ideas, it is 
well known, were propagated by Leibniz. They are discussed by O. 
Vossler in a sketch of Leibniz’s attitude to the political situation of his 
day, in which the ‘ Christian-ethical’ and ‘ metapolitical’ ideals enun- 
ciated by Leibniz are contrasted—to the disadvantage of the latter—with 
French raison d’état and Prussian egotism. The three essays dealing with 
more recent history are unequal in quality. P. Rassow’s attempt to 
illustrate the consequences of the rapid increase in population which 
marked the nineteenth century, is slight and sketchy, and R. Stadelmann’s 
re-hash of the story of Anglo-German relations in the years 1935-39 is, 
to say the least, dubious. On the other hand, O. Becker’s masterly and 
dispassionate study of Anglo-German relations in the decisive years 
between 1898 and 1902 may safely be singled out as the most valuable 
contribution in the whole volume. The author, who is generous in his 
praise of Lansdowne, shows convincingly that an Anglo-German entente 
was attainable, on the basis of practical co-operation in China and Morocco, 
had the Germans wanted it; instead Biilow deliberately chose the 
notorious policy of ‘all or nothing’. The turning point came, not with 
Salisbury’s refusal of a general alliance—which was never for one moment 
within the bounds of possibility—but with Biilow’s speech of 8 January 
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1902, which, burning the bridges, led straight to the Anglo-French con- 
versations and thence to the Entente. But the author does not therewith 
seek to make Biilow the scapegoat for the blunders and moral bankruptcy 
of German policy ; rather, he shows, they were the inescapable consequence 
of the defective constitution foisted on the Reich by Bismarck. The 
remaining articles are more general in character. In one R. Niirnberger 
seeks to establish by historical analysis a typology of federal constitutions. 
The other three deal with aspects of nineteenth-century historiography. 
W. Kaegi sketches the relations between Burckhardt and Droysen; C. 
Hinrichs seeks to trace the development of Ranke’s thought, through 
the influence of Goethe and of Neo-platonism, away from the narrow 
Lutheranism of his youth; and H. Herzfeld discusses, with skill and 
balance, the part played by current politics and his own conservatism 
in shaping Ranke’s ideas and influencing his historical writing between 
1848 and 1871. This is a piece of measured and sober criticism, and 
deserves to be singled out, together with the article by O. Becker, as a 
distinctive contribution to a volume which, otherwise, may not unfairly 
be said to be representative, in the choice and handling of subject-matter, 
of the present state of German historical writing. 


Among Turkish archaeologists Halil Edhem, director of the museums in 
istanbul, occupied a place apart both in the scholarship of his country and 
in the respect and affection of foreign archaeologists who worked in 
Anatolia. He died in 1938; then came the war; and in 1947 appeared 
Halil Edhem Hétira Kitabi: Cilt I (In Memoriam Halil Edhem Vol. I) 
(Ankara: Tirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1947), the first of two volumes 
dedicated to his memory, consisting of papers illustrating many aspects of 
Anatolian archaeology from the earliest age to the Seljuk and early Turkish 
period. There are twenty-three contributions in Turkish, French, German, 
or English. Noteworthy among them are a description by Garstang of his 
excavations at Mersin, an article by Bosch on the autonomous coinage of 
Asia Minor, a model surface survey of an ancient site—Tavium—by Bittel, 
a note on the mosaics of St. Sophia by the lamented Thomas Whittemore 
and an interesting general account of excavation in Republican Turkey 
by Remzi Oguz Arik. Of special interest to the reviewer is the revelation 
by Sarre that one of the missing busts from the Synnada Sarcophagus first 
recorded by the American Society’s expedition in 1930 had found its way 
‘aus dem internationalen Kunsthandel’ (whatever these words mean in 
the circumstances of the time) into private possession in Berlin in 
1915-16. Halil Edhem would have been keenly interested. W.M.C. 


Professor James C. Malin has allied himself with a sizable group of 
American historians who have, in recent years, been unusually concerned 
with seeking an answer to the old question, ‘ What is history?’ He has 
likewise devoted much time to a study of historical method, noting and 
lamenting the historical profession’s failure to consider adequately the 
influences of environment and natural history upon man’s development. 
Professor Malin is engaged in an intensive study of the grasslands of 
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North America. His first volume dealt with Essays on Historiography, 
a second was described as a prolegomena to the history of the region. 
The volume now reviewed, Grassland Historical Studies: Natural Re- 
sources Utilization in a Background of Science and Technology, volume i, 
Geography and Geology (Lawrence, Kansas, printed by the author, 1950), 
the first of three additional studies to present a factual survey, deals with 
geology and geography. Too much emphasis has been placed upon the 
pathological and the sensational in writing the story of the ‘ Wild West’ 
according to Professor Malin. He seeks to restore the balance by system- 
atic, detailed examination of a limited area: the ‘ key city’ of the grass- 
lands, Kansas City, Missouri. His theme is the effect of the utilization 
of the natural resources in the founding and growth of that urban com- 
munity and the interplay of these forces with scientific and technological 
factors in the process of historical development. Much is recorded con- 
cerning the geology of the area and Professor Malin asserts that, to his 
knowledge, ‘this is the first time that geology and the expansion of 
geological knowledge has been made an integral part of a major historical 
study’. The methodology is best summarized in the preface. ‘ The 
historian selects his area and time period of concentration, and within 
those specified limits sets as his ideal the study of each major topic or 
segment in all its relations. He has no thesis to prove, or problem to 
solve, and no necessity of formal organization. . . . There is complete 
freedom to pursue an investigation wherever it may lead, and that freedom 
has been exercised.’ After a careful reading of this book, the reviewer can- 
not help admiring Professor Malin for his courageous attempt to master 
so many aspects of knowledge and to apply them to his subject. However, 
if the historian is to consider in detailed fashion the effects of geology, 
geography, ecology, climatology—in fact, all natural science—in relation 
to his subject, then the area and the period for examination must of 
necessity be a limited one. Many will dismiss this book as a history of 
the early days of Kansas City. Professor Malin presents his work as a 
case study exhibiting the historical methodology that he recommends. 
Inevitably opinions will vary as to the significance of these investigations. 
W. T. J. 


Professor Harry F. Williams has compiled a very useful book of refer- 
ence in his Index of Mediaeval Studies published in Festschriften, 1865-1946 
(Cambridge University Press, for University of California Press, 1951). His 
interests appear to be mainly in Romance literature and philology, but he 
has not neglected German examples. The index is limited to volumes 
issued either in honour of individuals or to mark historic moments in the 
history of institutions. Thus collections of essays by a single writer are 
excluded. The book consists of an alphabetical index of Festschriften, each 
of which has assigned to it a catchword for identification. When personal 
names fail, the volumes relating to institutions are somewhat difficult to 
find, since they are not arranged either alphabetically or chronologically. 
These are fortunately comparatively few. Then follow a series of classified 
lists labelled Catalan, Celtic, English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Provengal, Roumanian, Scandinavian, Spanish, and Western European in 
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general (which last includes articles in Latin). These are sub-divided under 
subject-headings for Art, Books and MSS., Culture and History, Language, 
Literature, and Philosophy, Medicine, Law, Religion, and the Church (all 
grouped together). Within these groups the items are arranged alpha- 
betically under the authors’ names. There follow an index of reviews of 
Festschriften and author- and subject-indexes. Unhappily, the scheme 
has not worked out entirely as it should. The list of Festschriften is 
incomplete. It omits, for example, those in honour of Aloys Schulte 
(Dusseldorf, 1927), Albert Brackmann (Weimar, 1931), and Robert Holtz- 
mann (Berlin, 1933); though most of those familiar to medievalists are 
included. Again, the system of classification is too complicated, as is 
amusingly shown by the following cross-reference in the subject-index : 
‘ Albert the Great, . . . (Cf. Alfred the Great) ’. On following this clue and 
looking up the references given, we find four relating to Albertus Magnus 
under ‘English (Philosophy)’ and a fifth under ‘ Western European 
(Do.)’ ; while of the references to King Alfred two are correctly classified , 
while the third, duly assigned to ‘(Philosophy)’, relates to Alfredus 
Anglicus, the commentator on Aristotle. Sir Maurice Powicke’s ‘ Notes 
on the Compilation of the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris’ is 
classed as ‘French (Philcsophy)’. But in spite of defects, this list 
is a valuable help to finding contributions to learning, which, like a stone 
thrown into a pond, may either start a wave of increasing importance or, as 
likely, ‘ sink without trace ’. It should be added that the book is very well 
produced. It appears to have been composed on a machine resembling 
the ‘ Variotype ’ and printed by offset. The type is therefore rather paler 
than ordinary print. C. J. 
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